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Is Our Democracy Stagnant? 


BY FRANK I. COBB 
Editor of The World, New York 


F all the self-governing nations that 

emerged from the blood and welter 
of the world war none of them fashioned 
its constitution after that of the United 
States. All of them rejected congres- 
sional government in favor of parlia- 
mentary government. 

From one point of view this choice was 
extraordinary, because at the time it was 
made the United States was at the zenith 
of its power and influence in international 
affairs. No other country in all history 
had ever attained such prestige. Not 
only had its vast influence thrown into 
the balance decided the issue of the war, 
but at the word of its President, kings 
and emperors had abdicated, dynasties 
had crumbled, empires had ceased to be 
empires. 

Europe had seen a pacifist American 
democracy, drawn into conflict against 
its will, accomplish through its gigantic 
economic resources a military feat for 
which there is no parallel. This achieve- 
ment might have been expected to ap- 
peal to the imagination of European 
statesmen suddenly confronted with the 
difficult and precarious task of establish- 
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ing popular government in place of auto- 
cratic government. But none of the na- 
tions that owed its emancipation to 
American intervention in the war had 
sufficient admiration for the American 
political system to adopt it as the model 
for its own institutions. 

However much the United States may 
be respected or envied or feared, it had 
lost its leadership in what might be called 
the town-meeting of world democracy. 
Everywhere the elastic, flexible and re- 
sponsive British system, divested of the 
ornamental trappings of monarchy, is 
preferred to the rigid, unyielding, un- 
responsive American system, with its 
enumerated powers and its carefully con- 
trived mechanism of checks and _ bal- 
ances. If we are to seek the reason for 
it we must go back to the origin of the 
Constitution itself. 

When the convention that framed it 
met in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787, 
George III was on the throne of Eng- 
land, Catharine the Great was Empress 
of Russia, Louis XVI was King of France, 
Frederick the Great had died in August 


of the previous year. Napoleon Bona- 
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parte was an obscure young lieutenant 
of artillery in the French army. There 
can be no more vivid description of the 
political state of the world when the 
Constitution of the United States came 
into being than the mere recital of these 
names. They spell what government 
was like when the Fathers of the Re- 
public set out to draft a new charter for 
themselves and their posterity. 

For nearly seven score years it has 
been the fashion to exalt them as super- 
men, and they were supermen if to be a 
superman is to know precisely what one 
wishes to do and to obtain that end re- 
gardless of all obstacles. The mistake 
has come, not from thinking of them as 
supermen, but from thinking of them as 
prophets who must at all times be vin- 
dicated notwithstanding the lessons of 
experience. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was not devised to be an instrument of 
democracy for the excellent reason that 
the men who framed it did not believe in 
democracy, which was to them a syno- 
nym for mob rule. They knew that all 
previous democracies bad been only a 
prelude to despotism. They had no 
more respect for the sovereignty of the 
people than for any other sovereignty. 
What they knew to their cost was that 
power of any kind was likely to be mis- 
chievous. They would have agreed cor- 
dially with John Adams’s great-grandson, 
Henry Adams, that “power is poison,” 
and so in the establishment of a govern- 
ment, they undertook to neutralize 
power wherever it could be neutralized. 
To this end, they worked out a most in- 
genious system which has finally left 
their descendants in a state of political 
bewilderment. 

To begin with, the Federal govern- 
ment was to be one of enumerated pow- 
ers. Nothing was to be taken for 
granted. In the next place, it was to be 
a government of co-ordinate and inde- 
pendent branches. The executive was 
to have no control over the legislature 
or over the courts. The legislature was 
to have no control over the executive or 


over the courts. The courts were to 
have no control over the executive or the 
legislature. Each was to do its work in- 
dependently of the other. 

The choice of an executive was to he 
removed as far as possible from the 
people. It was therefore delegated to 
electors who were to be appointed as the 
legislatures of the several states might 
direct. In other words, the President 
was to be named by a carefully selected 
congregation of the Best Minds. 

The principle of democracy had neces- 
sarily to be recognized somewhere in thie 
election of a congress, so it was restricted 
to the House of Representatives. The 
representatives were to be chosen by the 
people of the states on the basis of popu- 
lation, but as a permanent brake on the 
House, a Senate was created in which 
each state was to have equal represen- 
tation. This nullified every principle of 
democracy, and every principle of rep- 
resentative government for that matter. 
Thus the Senate came into being as 
constitutional manifestation of a rotten 
borough system, and seventy-seven thou- 
sand persons in Nevada now counter- 
balance ten million persons in New York. 

To make sure that the Senate would 
always be a counterbalance to popular 
passion, it was further provided that the 
terms of only one-third of the senators 
should expire every two years with the 
House of Representatives. This not 
only made the Senate a continuous body, 
but it also made it impossible that 
a majority of the Senate should ever be 
haled before the court of public opinion 
of the nation. One-third of the senators 
might be disciplined by an indignant 
populace, but the other two-thirds re- 
mained to sit tight and wait for the 
storm to blow over. Furthermore, inas- 
much as representation in the Senate 
had no relation to population, the small- 
est state having the same number of sen- 
ators as the largest state, a legislative 
system was established in which the ul- 
timate power was vested in the minority, 
and so it has remained to this day. 

The American Constitution may or 
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may not be, as Mr. Gladstone said, “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man,”’ but nothing could be farther 
from the truth than to regard it as an 
instrument of democracy, for that is pre- 
cisely what it was never intended to be, 


and what nineteen different amend- 
ments have never succeeded in making 
it be. Nevertheless, it served the pur- 
pose of its founders. It established the 
central government which they needed 
to carry on foreign affairs, to provide for 
the common defense and to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, which meant to them 
that it was not to be regulated at all. 
It corrected the deficiencies of the Con- 
federation without taking from the 
states the general control over their own 
affairs, which were the important affairs 
as affecting the daily life of the American 
people. The Federal government did 
not touch these relationships at all, and 
for at least a century the average 
American had no personal contact with 
the government of the United States ex- 
cept as the postmaster or the letter car- 
rier embodied the Federal authority. 
The main thing about the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is that the men 
who framed it and set it going made it 
work. No higher tribute than that can 
be paid to political genius; and the fact 
that the government worked was even- 
tually ascribed to the Constitution itself, 
which presumably had made it possible 
for a free people to administer their own 
affairs. A Constitution that worked in- 
evitably became an object of veneration. 
American citizens divided into most bit- 
terly hostile camps, and carried on polit- 
ical wars that closely resembled civil 
wars; but the one thing on which there 
was unity was devotion to the Constitu- 
tion itself. They differed rancorously 
and vindictively and with assault and 
battery as to how the Constitution was 
to be construed, but no faction ever tired 
of proclaiming its ardent and unselfish 
attachment to the Constitution itself. 
Even while the issue of secession was 
drawing the nation into the vortex of 
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civil war, no responsible leader north or 
south ever flaunted the Constitution. 
On the contrary, everybody except a few 
ribald abolitionists who were deplored 
by North and South alike, was for the 
Constitution, provided he was allowed 
to interpret it. 

It is not strange that the American 
people came to regard their Constitu- 
tion as a fetish. For decades the govern- 
ment established under it was the only 
responsible expression of the principle of 
free institutions to be found in a world 
of kings, emperors, autocrats, and des- 
pots. It was the only government pro- 
fessing to derive its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, under which prop- 
erty was protected, and human life was 
as secure as local custom decreed. It 
was the only government in which the 
average man had a chance to participate, 
and so it came to be assumed that only 
the Constitution of the United States 
stood between democracy and mon- 
archy. Nor was that assumption so very 
far fetched. For after all, the Republic 
had proved to be a bulwark of freedom 
for men with white skins, and the Con- 
stitution was the Great Charter of the 
Republic. In one way or another, the 
hope of political liberty was bound up in 
this experiment. The American had 
achieved the political equality for which 
other men had died in vain. There was 
no caste system to keep everybody in 
the station in which God had appointed 
him. There was no nobility to ride 
roughshod over the rights of the peas- 
ant, and no peasant for that matter to 
be trampled under foot. No king seized 
upon a subject to impress him into mili- 
tary service to fight in wars about which 
he knew nothing, for there were no sub- 
jects. Moreover, the burdens that the 
government laid upon the citizen were 
light. There were no direct taxes to vex 
him, and he was never quite sure who 
paid the indirect taxes. He was a free 
man with a free vote and a free house, 
and what more could anybody ask? A 
Constitution with all this to its credit 
seemed indeed something more than 
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human in a world of privilege, repres- 
sion, and aristocratic pretense. 

All religions have this in common, 
that soon or late they are reduced to a 
creed, and then the creed solidifies. 
Even after the articles of faith have lost 
all their primary significance in relation 
to the daily life of the adherent, the pas- 
sionate attachment to the formula re- 
mains. Men feel instinctively that if 
they give anything up, if they admit the 
possibility of error, the whole structure 
may crumble, and they will be left naked 
to the elements of doubt and damnation. 
It is a very human fear, and the Ameri- 
can people have given it a free rein in 
respect to their institutions. In theory 
they never cease to exalt the Constitu- 
tion. In practice they have been en- 
gaged for a century and a quarter in des- 
perate attempts to break the shackles 
which the Constitution riveted upon 
their political limbs. 

They achieved an early success so far 
as the Presidency was concerned. The 
Electoral College in its original inception 
did not outlive Washington. Then the 
party system for which the Philadelphia 
convention made no provision inter- 
vened, a little clumsily, to be sure, but 
effectively for all that. Soon the con- 
gressional caucus had taken over the 
business of making presidents and the 
Electoral College became the rubber 
stamp that it still remains. But the con- 
gressional caucus was still too remote 
from the political life of the American 
people ever to become popular. It was 
more objectionable in many respects 
than the Electoral College as_ origi- 
nally devised, because it tended to cor- 
rupt both the executive and legislative 
branches. Out of the revolt against 
King Caucus came one of the most re- 
markable instruments of free institu- 
tions that was ever evolved from the 
political genius of any people—the nom- 
inating convention. 

Without changing a line or a letter in 
the Constitution, it accomplished three 
things in the evolution of popular gov- 
ernment which the Constitution skill- 


fully endeavored to prevent. It put the 
election of the President directly into 
the hands of the people themselves. |; 
established party government, and made 
the President ex-officio the leader of his 
party in Congress. This was the longest 
political step forward that the American 
people ever took on their own initiative. 
It is perhaps the longest step forward 
that any people ever took on their own 
initiative without violence and without 
destruction. 

The national convention, in spite of 
the inroads made by the direct primary, 
remains unique. It is extra-constitu- 
tional and extra-legal. It chooses its 
own Officers. It makes its own rules. It 
is its own court of last resort. It passes 
on the qualifications of all the delegates. 
It has no statute authority to do any- 
thing whatsoever or to bind anybody 
whomsoever. Yet for nearly a century 
no presidential elector has ever ventured 
to cast a vote for any candidate for Pres- 
ident except the candidate nominated by 
the convention of his party. With no 
legal authority to enforce its mandates 
or to punish disobedience, the national 
convention has been a government wit!- 
in a government, selecting the presidents 
outside the Constitution and making the 
Electoral College the instrument to re- 
cord its will. 

Thus, long ago, the American people 
democratized the Presidency, but be- 
yond that they have never been able to 
break down the barriers which the Con- 
stitution erected against democracy. 

In respect to Congress, they have prac- 
tically no progress to report; yet it is 
against Congress that most of their po- 
litical discontent is directed, and Con- 
gress is, without question, the outstand- 
ing failure of the Constitution. It was 
once thought that the sources of trouble 
lay in the election of senators by the 
State Legislatures, but when the Con- 
stitution was finally amended to provide 
for the election of senators by a direct 
vote of the people, nothing at all hap- 
pened, except that the Senate declined 
rather than improved in ability. Every- 
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thing went on as before. All that has 
come out of the direct primary is the dis- 
integration of party government and the 
rise of bloc government, to the increas- 
ing dissatisfaction of the country. The 
principal achievement of the direct pri- 
mary is the breakdown of party lines and 
the confusion of party issues. 

The attempt to impose this system of 
direct government upon a system of rep- 
resentative government has done nothing 
to solve the political problems of the 
country. Rather, it has helped to make 
a bad matter worse. The inherent evil 
of the congressional system is that it is 
unresponsive to begin with, and the 
direct primary, by weakening party au- 
thority, has also made it irresponsible, ex- 
cept in the narrowest and most sectional 
sense. More than any other agency, it 
has given the national legislature over 
to the control of organized minorities. 

All of this might not matter so much 
if the character of American civilization 
had not so completely changed since the 
Constitution was adopted. When Wash- 
ington and his associates met in Phila- 
delphia to revise the articles of Con- 
federation they were considering the 
political necessities of an agricultural 
and mercantile population. The system 
of transportation that they knew did not 
differ in any important respect from that 
known to Tut-ankh-amen. In fact, his- 
torians are generally agreed that the 
eighteenth-century’s means of commu- 
nication were inferior to those of the 
Roman Empire. The eighteenth cen- 
tury had piled a little more canvas on 
the yards of the sailing ship, but as for 
land communications, the roads were 
much worse than those built by Cesar, 
and a horse could run no faster than he 
could in the days of Babylon. 

In a new country without quarrelsome 
neighbors, with unlimited land and un- 
limited resources, with a virile popula- 
tion able to take care of itself in most 
circumstances and no serious economic 
questions to disturb it, the problems of 
government were simple, especially the 
problems of Federal government. No 


sooner did a real issue become acute, 
however, than the congressional system 
proved impotent to cope with it. Every 
other nation managed to rid itself of the 
institution of human slavery without 
violence. In the United States it was 
settled only by four years of civil war. 

What wrought the revolutionary 
change in American affairs, however, 
was not a civil war which a higher states- 
manship could have averted, but the de- 
velopment of the railroad, which, in 
turn, produced the industrial civilization 
that supplanted the agricultural civili- 
zation of the eighteenth century. For 
nearly a hundred years after the Con- 
stitution was adopted, the interstate 
commerce clause remained dormant, and 
Congress made practically no use of the 
grant of power. For the last thirty years 
the political and economic history of the 
United States has pivoted round a single 
paragraph. 

Slavery was the nineteenth-century’s 
irrepressible conflict under the Constitu- 
tion. Interstate commerce is the twen- 
tieth-century’s irrepressible conflict. In 
the regulation of interstate commerce 
Congress has gone from commission to 
commission, from bureaucracy to bu- 
reaucracy. It has muddled everything 
without really settling anything except 
the supremacy of its own powers. The 
more it regulates, the more intimately it 
touches the daily lives of the people, the 
louder is the clamor for more regulation 
on the part of those who are dissatisfied 
with the previous adjustments. Begin- 
ning with a government that laid no ap- 
preciable burdens upon the ordinary cit- 
izen, and that rarely came in contact 
with him, we have progressed to a gov- 
ernment that regulates trade, that regu- 
lates transportation, that regulates 
wages, that regulates profits, that, inci- 
dentally, tells the American people what 
they may eat and what they may drink 
and how they may amuse themselves 
without violating the canons of an im- 
peccable morality, and what the doctor 
may prescribe in a case of pneumonia. 

The states have been stripped to the 
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skeleton, and the Federal government 
has been centralized to an extent that 
would have been deemed unbelievable 
even a quarter of a century ago. If we 
are to admit the desirability of all this 
super-Prussianism on the ground that 
the national authority alone is compe- 
tent to supervise in the public interest 
an economic development which knows 
no state lines, we must also admit that 
the congressional system is probably 
the clumsiest instrument that could be 
devised for such supervision. 

The government of the United States 
cannot function at all in respect to policy 
when the President and a majority of 
Congress happen to belong to different 
parties. Neither can it function in re- 
spect to policy when the House and the 
Senate happen to be under different 
party control, which is by no means in- 
frequent. The government can con- 
tinue to perform the routine functions of 
administration, but for the rest it is 
deadlocked, until one side or another can 
win a decisive victory at the polls. When 
the victory is won, there is seldom gen- 
eral agreement in interpreting the mean- 
ing of the ballot—and there is always 
the Senate. 

Whatever defects are inherent in par- 
liamentary government, it has one un- 
failing source of strength. It must of 
necessity settle one thing at a time, and 
it is always possible to get a vote of the 
people on a single issue. What is equally 
important, responsibility cannot be 
evaded. There is no way of shifting it 
from the legislative to the executive de- 
partment, and back from the executive 
to the legislative. There is no way of 
shifting it from the House to the Senate, 
or from the Senate to the House. 

The American people were never be- 
fore so critical of their government as 
they are now. They were never before 
so cynical about their government. They 
rail at the politicians, they jeer at Con- 
gress, they blackguard the President, 
whoever he happens to be, but they 
never stop to inquire whether their gov- 
ernment was established to meet the de- 
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mands they are making on it. If they 
did, they would be obliged to admit that 
it was not. They ask a rigid, inflexible 
government to function as a responsive 
and flexible government. They ask a 
government of checks and balances to 
function as a political manifestation of 
democracy. They ask a government of 
co-ordinate and independent branches to 
function as a unit. It cannot be done. 
In spite of all their ardent devotion to 
the Constitution, it is apparent that 
they know little about the Constitution. 
They have turned it into a fetish and 
they burn a vast quantity of incense be- 
fore it, but they have forgotten its 
origin and have lost contact with its pur- 
poses. What they think it is, or what 
they think it must be, is something that 
it was never intended to be, and can 
never be made to be, except by a process 
of almost revolutionary revision. 
American democracy is now a stag- 
nant democracy. The great world 
stream of popular government has swept 
past it, leaving it isolated. Enormous 
material prosperity has paralyzed its ini- 
tiative and made it timid. A democ- 
racy that once dared and dared magnifi- 
cently now alternately mumbles about 
its troubles and mutters about the great- 
ness of the Fathers. It has abandoned 
its traditions of individual liberty and 
forgotten the ancient faith that it ex- 
alts. Hag-ridden by statute, it hardly 
ventures to call its soul its own. 
Undoubtedly the American people 
still believe in democracy. At least, 
they always say they do, but they are 
afraid to trust themselves whenever an 
issue is raised. The world moves on po- 
litically. The England of George ITI is 
now an England in which the British 
labor party in Parliament is His Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition, but the United 


States in its mechanism of government 
holds fast to the eighteenth century. 
More than that, it refuses to concede 
that anything of general importance has 
been learned about the science of gov- 
ernment since the eighteenth century, 
and previous to the French Revolution. 




















“WHAT BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS!”’ 


The Drama As I See It 


STUDIES IN THE PLAYS AND FILMS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


V.—Masterpieces of other Nations 


THE SUBCONTRACTOR 


An Ibsen Play done out of the Original 
Norwegian with an Axe 


DRAMATIS PERSONA 


SLUMP A builder 

Vamp .His wife 

BOOMER 50.65.55 cvs eee A professor of 
thermodynamics 

Terre A maid servant 

Yoor .An accountant 

Scoop. . . His sister 

Pastor Gymp .A pastor 

CRAMP .His mother-in-law 


and as many more with names of that kind 
and with occupations of that sort as there is 
room for on the page. Some of them may 
not get into the play at all. But that doesn’t 
matter. An Ibsen Dramatis Persone is a 
thing by itself. 


Scene.—A room in Slump’s house. 
There are flowers on the table. 

Stump.—What beautiful flowers! 

Vamp.—Yes, they are fresh 

morning. 

[Slump and Vamp speak one after the 
other in short turns, like sawing wood 
with a cross-cut saw. But there is no 
need to indicate which is speaking. 
It doesn’t matter. 

Are they indeed? 

Yes, they are. 

How sweet they smell. 

Yes, don’t they? 

I like flowers. 

So do I. 1 think they smell so 
beautiful. 

It’s a beautiful morning. 

Yes, the spring will soon be here. 

The air is deliciously fresh. 


this 
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Yes, it is, isn’t it? 

I saw a bobolink in the garden. 

A bobolink already? Then the sum- 
mer is soon here. 

Soon, indeed, the meadows are al- 
ready green. 

I like the green meadows. 

Yes, isn’t it? 

The angle of the sun is getting high. 

I suppose it is. I noticed yesterday 
that the diameter of the moon was 
less. 

Much less, and the planets are 
brighter than they were. Their orbits 
are elongating. 

I suppose so. 

How I love the spring! 

So do I. The evaporation of the air 
closes the pores of my skin. 


This completes round number one. It 
is meant to show Norwegian home life, 
the high standard of education among 
the Norwegians and, just at the end, the 
passionate nature of Vamp. The spring 
fills her with longings. It also shows 
where Slump stands. For him the spring 
merely opens the pores of his skin. 

With this understanding we are ready 
for a little action: 


“ 


I CAN'T DRINK SPROTT. 





[A bell rings. Then Simp the maid en- 
ters, showing in Dump, a professor 
of thermodynamics. 

Good morning, Dump. Good morn- 
ing, Slump. Good morning, Vamp. 
Good morning, Dump. 

Dump.—The spring will soon be here. 

Vamp.—I saw a bobolink in the gar- 
den. 

Dump.—Yes, I saw a wagtail on the 
thatch of the dovecot. 

SLUMP.— Spring is coming. 

Dump.—It will do my cough good (/, 
coughs). 

Vamp.— Yes, you will soon be well. 

Dump.—Never well (he coughs again). 

Stump.— You think too much. You 
need pleasure; for me each time I fin- 
ish a subcontract I like to take my ease 
and drink sprott. 

Dump.—I can’t drink sprott (he 
coughs). I have a mortal disease. 

Vamp.—Don’t say that. 

Dump.—In six years I shall be dead 


Nonsense. Come, drink a glass of 
sprott. 

No. 

Have some yip? 

No. 


Take some pep? 





rt dark |, 


I HAVE A MORTAL DISEASE” 

















DUMP 





WILL 





DIE OF 





No. 

[Dump goes and sits down near a win- 
dow; the others look at him in silence. 
This completes round two. 

It is intended to establish the fact that 
Dump has a mortal disease. There is 
nothing visibly wrong with Dump ex- 
cept that he looks bilious. But in every 
Ibsen play it is understood that one of 
the characters has to have a mortal dis- 
Dump in the Ibsen Drama will 
die of biliousness in six years. Bilious- 
ness and ill temper take the place of 
Anangke in Greek tragedy. 


ease. 


Stump.—Well, I must be about my 
work. Come, Simp, and help me get my 
wallet and my compasses. 

Simp.—Yes, sir. 

[Simp and Slump go out. 

Dump are left alone. 

Vamp.—Come and sit down. 

Dump.—I don’t want to sit down. I’m 
too ill to sit down. 

Vamp.—Here, get into this long chair; 
let me make you comfortable. 

[Vamp makes Dump sit down. 

Vou. CXLVII.—No. 877.—2 


Vamp and 


BILIOUSNESS 





IN SIX YEARS 


Vamp.—There now, you're comfort- 
able. 
Dump.—Why should I be comfort- 


able? I’m too ill to be comfortable. In 
six years I shall be dead. 

Vamp.—Oh no! Don’t say that. 

Dump.—Yes, I will. The bile is 
mounting to my oesophagus. 

Vamp.—Oh, no! 

Dump.—-I say it is. There’s an infil- 
tration into my ducts. My bones are 
turning into calcareous feldspar. 

This dialogue is supposed to bring out 
the full charm of Dump. The more 
bilious he is the better Vamp likes him. 
It is a law of the Norwegian drama that 
the heroines go simply crazy over bilious 
disagreeable men with only from six to 
twenty years to live. This represents 
the everlasting mother-soul. They go on 
talking: 

Vamp.—Let me sing to you. 

Dump.—Yes, yes. 

Vamp.—Let me dance for you. 

Dump.—Yes, yes, dance for me. 

Vamp is evidently smitten with that 
peculiar access of gayety which is liable 
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to overcome the heroine of an Ibsen play 
at any time. She dances about the room 
singing as she goes: 


Was ik en Butterflog 

Flog ik dein Broost enswog, 
Adj6, mein Hertzenhog, 
Adjé, Adjo! 


Dump (passionately) —More, more, 
keep on singing. Keep on dancing. It 
exhilarates my capillary tissue. More, 
more. 

Vamp.—Do you love me? 

Dump.—I do. 

Vamp.—No, you mustn’t say that. 
It’s wicked to say that. What put that 
into your head? 

Dump.—Dance for me again. 

Vamp.—No. I mustn’t. Listen, I 
hear them coming back. 

[Slump and Simp come back into the 

room, 

Stump.—There, I have everything, 
my wallet, my compasses, my slide rule 
—right, everything is here. 

Dump.—You are very busy. 
are you building now? 

Stump.—I am laying gas mains. They 
are to go under the Market Hall. They 
are twenty feet under the pavement. I 
have forty workmen working—and six 
When I see 
them dig I want to shout “Ha! ha! dig 


What 


steam dredges digging. 


harder! dig harder!” Do you like 
steam shovels? 
Dump.—No, they make a noise. 
Stump.—I like noise. It makes my 
veins tingle. Don’t you like it? 
Dump.—No. It closes my ducts. I 


don’t like it. 

Stump.—I do. This morning we are 
to explode dynamite to blow out the 
bowlders. When it explodes I like to 
shout ““Ha! That was a good one!” 
Don’t you like dynamite? 


Dump.—No, it oscillates my dia- 
phragm. 

S_tump.—Ha, you should learn to like 
it. Look! Here are sticks of it, like 


shaving sticks, aren’t they? 
[HTe takes from his pockets some short 
sticks of dynamite. 
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Vamp.—Don’t speak so roughly. | 
is bad for Dump. It will make him 


cough. 
[Dump coughs. 
Vamp.— You see. Come away, Dump, 


come into the conservatory. I have a 
lovely eschscholtzia that I want to show 
you. 

[Vamp and Dump go out. 


Round three is now complete. It is 
meant to show that Slump the sul- 
contractor is a man of terrible driving 
power. He is filled with the drang of 
life. You have to call this drang simply 
drang because in English we don’t have 
it. It means something the same as 
“pep” but not quite. Pep is intel- 
lectual; drang is bodily. It means, as 
all the critics of the play point out, that 
Slump represents the up-surge of ele- 
mental forces. 

Stump (calling)—Now then, Simp, 
my hat, my stick and a glass of sprott. 
Where are you? Y 

Simp.—I am coming, master. 

[Simp comes in with a hat and stick and ( 

with a glass of sprott in her hand. 

Sitump.—Ha, give it to me! I like 
my sprott. It makes my eyes bulge. 

[He drinks greedily. 

Simp.— You shouldn’t drink so fast. 

Stump.—TI like to drink fast. It in- 
flates me. Ha! 

[He finishes the glass and puts it aside. 

Stump.—Ha! That’s good. You're a 
pretty girl. 

Simp.—Oh! 

Stump.—Come and give me a kiss. 

Srup.—No. 

Stump.— Yes you shall. 

[He takes hold of Simp and draws her 

toward him. 

Smup.—No. 

Stump.—Yes, I say (kissing Simp 
greedily three or four times). There! 


Srtmp.— You shouldn’t kiss me. 

Stump.—Why not? 

Smp.—I have an hereditary taint. 

Stump (aghast).— What? 

Simp.—I have an hereditary taint. 
My grandmother died of appendicitis. 




















“Hal wa! THE GIRL 


Stump (staggering back, his hand to his 
brow).—Appendicitis! 
Simp.—Yes, look, I have the marks 
of it. 
[Simp raises her sleeve and shows a 
round red mark on her wrist. 
Stump.—-Great Heavens! 
Give me some more sprott. 
[He stands staring in front of him while 
Simp fetches another glass of sprott. 
He drinks it eagerly. 
Stmp.—How do you feel now? 
Stump.—Bad. There are specks danc- 
ing in front of my eyes. What does it 
mean? 


Sprott! 


Simp.—Appendicitis. 
Stump.—I am doomed! Give me 
more sprott. Appendicitis! Sprott. 


Appendicitis! 


The action of the play pauses here a 
moment to let the audience appreciate 
the full measure of retribution that has 
fallen upon Slump for kissing a Norwe- 
gian housemaid. Slump has sunk into a 
chair and sits with his eyes staring in 
front of him. Simp stands looking at 
him unconcerned. Vamp and Dump 


come back. 





_Aersy 


o, th, Oe 
=/ be 
e,° 7 


Is NOT ILL 


i! 





TO LOOK AT” 


What is the 


Vamp.—Good Heavens! 
matter? 

Dump.—What is it? 

Smmp.—I don’t know. 
he is well. 

Stump (beginning to bark like a dog).— 


I don’t think 


Wow! Wow! 
Vamp.—No, he is not well. 
Dump.—He is hardly himself. 
Stump.—Bow! Wow! 
Vamp.—I should say that he is ill. 


Dump.—Yes, he seems poorly. 
Stump.—Wow! 
Vamp.—He appears in poor health. 


Dump.—Yes, he looks out of sorts. 
[Slump takes the stick of dynamite out 
of his pocket and begins to eat it. 

Vamp.—What is he doing now? 

Dump.—I think he is eating dynamite. 

Vamp.—Will it hurt him? 

Dump.—Yes, presently. 

Vamp.—In what particular way? 

Dump.—After the warmth of his body 
warms it he will explode. 

Vamp.—How curious. How warm will 
it have to be? 

Dump.—About ninety degrees. It will 
take about a minute for each degree. 
He will explode in twelve minutes. 
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Vamp.—Is it wise to stay near him? 
Dump.—No, it is highly imprudent. 
We had better go. Simp had better 
gather up your things. We will go to- 
gether. It is scarcely wise to linger. 
Vamp.—No, let us hasten. 
Stump.—Wow! Wow! 


The curtain falls, leaving as usual 
after an Ibsen play a profound problem 
stated but not solved. 


THE RUSSIAN DRAMA 
AND IS 
BASILISK VANGOROD 
A Russian Play 
(Old style) 


AS IT WAS 


This is the kind of play that used to 
deal with dear old Russia when there 
was nothing more dangerous there than 
the knout, and exile to Siberia, and the 
salt mines, and nihilists with black whis- 
kers and bombs as large as a plum pud- 
ding. 


The good old place is changed 
Life there, from what I can 
gather at a distance of six thousand 
miles—which is all I propose to gather— 
seems in some way—how shall I say it— 
restrained, what one might call unhome- 
like. But in the dear old days there was 
a freedom and a space about Russia 
which refleeted itself in the drama. 

Here is the sort of thing that we used 
to gaze at spellbound in the middle 
eighties: 


now. 


ScengE.—Siberia: A Post Station. 

In the old days there was always a 
peculiar touch about the very word 
“Siberia’’—sort of thrill, or chill, that 
you couldn’t get elsewhere. It suggested 
great empty spaces, a vast plain of snow 
broken with dark pine woods, and mou- 
jiks with long whips driving one-horse 
tarantulas over the frozen surface of the 
endless samovar. Everywhere was the 
tunga tufted here and there with vodka. 

At intervals in the snow was a post 
house, a rude building made of logs with 
outhouses for sheltering exiles in. Every- 
where there were prisoners and exiles, 
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wandering up and down in little strings. 
They never got anywhere that I know 
of. They were just driven from play to 
play and from story to story. Among 
the prisoners were nihilists with bom)hs, 
girls who had lost their husbands, an- 
archists, tartars; in fact, a varied and 
cheerful lot. 

The opening scene was always laid in- 
side the post house. 

It is a long room, with a fire burning 
at the side, a few rough chairs and tables 
—only one person is in it, a moujik or 
sort of peasant servant in a tattered hat 
and a chewed-up fur coat. 

The door opens with a burst of paper 
snow and in stride two Russian officers. 
They go to the fire and stick their hands 
out toward its warmth. 

“It’s a cold night, Petroff.” 

“A cold night, Dimitri Dimitrivitch, 
but not so cold as in the outshed where 
the exiles are—ha! ha!” 

Both officers laugh heartily. 

This is a first-class Russian jest. 

“One of the dogs,” says Petroff, ex- 
panding his back to the fire, “‘fell in the 
snow on the march to-day.” 

“And what did you do, Dimitri?” 

“IT ordered him a touch of the knout. 
I think the dog died where he fell, ha! 
ha! ha! ha!” 

Both laugh heartily again. 

Petroff turns to the peasant servant. 

‘Here, dog, bring vodka!” 

**At once, Excellence, at once.” The 
moujik fumbles in a cupboard and brings 
a bottle and glasses. 

Both officers drink. 

“To the Tzar, Petroff!” 

“Dimitri, to the Tzar!” 

A Russian soldier with a gun and a 
bayonet about two feet long steps in and 
salutes. 

“Excellence, a woman is outside.” 

“A woman? Ha! What like of 
woman, Ivan?” 

“Excellence, a young woman.” 

“A young woman! Ha! Ha-ha- 
ha!” 

The two officers stride up and down 
repeating, ‘“‘a young woman, ha! Bring 











her in.” 
eat her. 

The soldier salutes and goes out and 
returns in a moment, dragging in a girl 
by the wrist. 

This is Nitnitska Nitouscha, and she 
is looking for her father. She is very 
beautiful, with her hair in two braids 
and a bright-colored schapska over her 
head and shoulders. 

Petroff grabs her by the wrists and 
twists her arm twice round and says, 
“Ha! Ha! The girl is not ill to look 
at, Dimitri, and what want you here, 
pretty one?” 

“T am seeking my father.” 

Petroff gives her arm two more turns 
and says: 

“Your father?” 

“Yes, he is among the prisoners.” 

Both officers laugh. “Among the 
prisoners, ha! ha!” 

Dimitri slips up to the girl and twists 
her other wrist. 

“And what might his name be, tell me 
that.” 

Petroff takes her by the ear and twists 
it and says, 


It is plain that they mean to 


“LONG LIVE THE TZAR!” 








“Yes, tell us that.” 

“His name is written here on this 
paper, and he is an old man, a very old 
man; he is too feeble to walk with the 
prisoners.” 

Dimitri laughs brutally. “So! he is 
too feeble to walk? In that case we can 
help him with the knout, ha! ha!” 

He takes the girl by the other ear and 
turns it twice round. 

“And what would you with your 
father?” 

“T want his freedom.” 

Both officers laugh. 
ha! ha!” 

“His freedom. See, on this paper, I 
have an order for his freedom signed by 
the Tzar himself.” 

“By the Tzar?” 

Both officers fall back from the girl, 
repeating, “By the Tzar.” 

“Yes, there, it is on the paper.” Nit- 
nitska hands over a paper. Petroff 
takes it and reads it aloud, scowl- 
ing— 

“By command of His Imperial High- 
ness and in accord with the signed order 
transmitted herewith, you are com- 


“His freedom, 
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manded to release into liberty the per- 
son of Vladimir Ilyitch!”’ 

Petroff with a start, repeats the name 
“Wladimir [lyitch!” 

Nirnitska: “Yes, yes, my father, 
Vladimir Ilyiteh!” 

Perrorr: “Dimitri, a word in your 
ear.” They step aside. 

“Vladimir Ilyitch! That dog that 
was struck down with the knout and left 
for dead 

Dimitri nods. “That was his name.” 

Perrorr: “The girl must never leave 
here alive.” 

Dimitri: “No, we must choke her.” 

Petroff, turning toward Nitnitska, 

“Girl, we are going to choke you.” 

NirnitsKA: “‘Cowards!” She has 
set her back against the wall near 
the window and looks at them de- 
fiantly. 

“If you dare to choke me, you shall 
die. Look!” She draws forth from her 
dress a silver whistle on a chain. “I 
have but to blow upon this whistle and 
Basilisk Vangorod and his Tartars will 
fall upon the post.” 

Petrorr: ‘Seize her.” 

They rush at her. Nitnitska blows a 
long blast on the silver whistle. Petroff 
and Dimitri start to choke her, both to- 
gether, but before they get her more 
than half choked, there is a sudden out- 
break of gun fire outside. Ivan, the sen- 
tinel, rushes in. 

“Excellence, the post is attacked by 
Tartars.” 

Petroff, letting go the girl: ‘Call all 
the guards, every man to his post!” 

The guards—three of them—rush in 
and begin firing through the windows. 
There is a tremendous quantity of firing 
outside. Presently a full-sized explosion 
blows in the door. In rushes Basilisk 
Vangorod followed by his whole Tartar 
Army—four of them. The Russian 
guards are hopelessly outnumbered— 
four to three. They lay down their 
arms. Basilisk Vangorod rushes at 
Petroff and Dimitri, and fights them 
both in a sword combat which circles 
round the stage so that everybody can 








see a piece of it. As it concludes he kills 
Dimitri and Petroff, clasps Nitnitska in 
his arms, calls in her father (who is out- 
side, and not dead), and stands in the 
middle of the stage waving his sword 
and says, “For the Freedom of Russia, 
long live the Tzar!”’ 

And the curtain falls. 


THE RUSSIAN DRAMA 
(New Style) 
DAMNED SOULS 


(A bright little tragedy of Russian home life, 
written with a little assistance by Maxim 
Gherkin, Shootitoff, Dustanashej, and a few 
men like that.) 

Scene.—An underground lodging in Pinsk: 
water exudes from the walls: dim daylight 
comes through a half window. There is a 
crazy table in the middle of the room, some 
crazy chairs, a crazy stove on which is a 
samovar with some crazy tea. In a corner 
of the room is a low vaulted door which opens 
on rickety stairs descending to a black cellar. 


THE CAST OF (WANT OP) 
CHARACTERS 
STYLIPIN ...A thief 
YATSCHSCHA His wife 
Patcu An imbecile 
Hootcu A homicidal maniac 
PROM os 6 ...A paragoric 


All these are in the room already when the 
play begins. 

Later the following further want of char- 
acters come in, namely: 


PRAVDA 


(aged eighty) 
PRYBILOFF . 


An immoral woman 
A murderer 


Their entry is kept until a little later 
to brighten things up in case they get 
dull. 

When the curtain rises Itch, the para- 
goric, is lying on a truckle bed, under 
dirty bedclothes, in a corner of the room. 
He is evidently dying by inches, if not 
by centimeters: his feet are already ossi- 
fied. In fact, he is quite sick. 

Patch, the imbecile, i- making faces at 
himself in a broken iooking-glass. 





THE DRAMA 


Hootch, the homicidal maniac, is sharp- 
ening a butcher’s knife. Stylipin and 
Yatschscha are drinking vodka out of 
dirty glasses at the crazy table. In other 
words, it’s a regular Russian home scene. 


Ircu (sitting up in bed).—I'm hungry. 

SryLiprn.—Shut up. 

Ircu.—Give me some water, 
thirsty. 

Srytiprn.—Shut up or [ll choke you. 

Yatscuscua.—That’s right. Choke 
him (aside). He has money under his 
bed, in the mattress. I saw it yesterday. 
Choke him and take it. 

STYLIPIN (aside).—Later. 

Itcu.— Mother Pravda, Mother Prav- 
da, give me some food! 

SryLipin.—Shut up, I say. She’s out. 
Mother Pravda is out. 

Ircu.—I’m dying. 

Tue IMBECILE (with sudden laughter). 

He’s dying! Ha! Ha! Isn’t he lucky? 
He’s dying! 

Itch falls back on his bed. There is a 
gurgling in his throat. Nobody pays 
any more attention to him. 

Sryuipin (turning to Yatschscha).— 
Where is that money you brought in 
from the street? 

YatscuscHa.—I brought no money 
from the street. 

Srytipin.—You’re lying, you 
huzzy. Give it me or I'll beat you! 

He picks up a stick. 

Patcu, the idiot (clapping his hands 
with insane laughter). 

Ha! Ha! Beat her! That’s right, beat 
her. 

StryLipin.—Give me the money, or I'll 
choke you. 

He takes Yatschscha by the throat 
and begins to choke her. Strange cries 
come from her. The idiot capers and 
chuckles: 

Choke her! That’s it! Choke her. 

Hootcu, the homicidal maniac.— 
Stop your accursed noise. Do you want 
to bring the whole street in on us? Stop, 
I say, there’s some one coming down the 
steps. 

All are still in a moment, their motions 


I'm 


foul 
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arrested as they stand. Only the gurg- 
ling noise is still heard from the throat 
of Itch, the paragoric. 


This opening part of the play is in- 
tended to develop that atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and comfort which sur- 
rounds the Russian drama of to-day. It 
can, if need be, be prolonged still more 
with little vignettes of choking, poison- 
ing, and knifing. But there should be 


at least enough of it to develop the tem- 
peramental aspect of the Russian stage. 


Sryitipin.—Yes, there’s some one 
coming down the steps. Quiet, I say! 

There is a beating at the chained door. 

Stylipin goes to the door. He motions 
for silence, his hand upon the chain. He 
calls: 

Who’s there? 

It is I. Open the door. 

It’s Mother Pravda. Are you alone, 
little mother? 

No. One is with me. 
Open. 

Stylipin opens the door. Mother 
Pravda enters; she is followed by Pry- 
biloff, the murderer. His face is like 
ashes. His eyes wander. He is afraid. 

Who has she got? What is it? Who 
is she bringing? 

This is Prybiloff, children. 
done a murder. 

Hoorcn, the homicidal maniac.—Aha! 
A murder! With a_ knife, was _ it, 
brother? With a knife? A knife like 
this? 

Prybiloff goes and sits down. 
shaking. 

I don’t know. It was dark. 

And you struck him down in the dark? 
Eh, brother, in the dark? Was there 
blood? Tell me if there was blood? 

PryBiLorF (his face in his hands).—I 
don’t know. I didn’t see. 

Tue ImBeciLe (going near him).— 
Don’t cry, little brother. 

Yatscuscua (taking her husband aside). 
—Listen, there is money in his pocket— 
coins, real money. I heard it jingle in 
his pocket. 


It is all right. 


He has 


He is 
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Stryiipin.—I know it. I heard it, too. 
Who did he kill, Mother Pravda? 

Pravpa.—He killed a commissary. 
The people are after him in the streets. 
They are searching. They want to burn 
him. Listen! 

There is heard a confused sound of 
shouting and running feet as from the 
streets outside. 

PryBiLorF (lifting his head, his hands 
clenched on the table) —They’re coming! 

Pravpa.—Have no fear. Look, come 
with me. There is a cellar below here. 
I'll put you there. Come. 

She leads him toward the low vaulted 
door in the corner. 

Tur IMpecite.—She is taking him be- 
low! Ha! Ha! Don't go, brother, it’s 
too good a jest. Don’t let her take you! 

Sryutipin and Hoorcu.—Shut up, 
fool, shut up. 

Mother Pravda opens the door, leads 
Prybiloff down the dark steps. The 
sound of shouting has died away. 
Pravda’s voice can be heard down be- 
low. “This way, little brother. There, 
I will make a light.” 

One can see the gleam of yellow can- 
dlelight through the door. 

StyLipin to Hoorcu.—Shall we go 
down? 

Hoorcu.—Let her do it alone. 

Srytipin.—No, no, 'm going down. 
I don’t trust her. She'll take more than 
her share. 

Hoorcn.—All right. Here, take the 
spade with us. Better finish the job. 

STYLIPIN to YaTscuscHa.— Wait here. 
Keep the door chained. Let no one in. 
Come on, Hootch. 

They go through the door down the 
steps. There is a confused sound of 
voices from below. Then the sudden 





noise of a scuffle, one strange cry and 
silence. 

THe ImBeciLe (with laughter) —Ha' 
Ha! he would go! Like the others. Now 
they will bury him down there with the 
shovels, oh what fun! Do you hear, 
little brother, what a rare joke. 

He goes to Patch’s bed. 

Do you hear, brother, a rare joke? He 
doesn’t answer! 

YartscuscHa (looking at Patch cal- 
lously)—He can’t answer. He is dead 

A voice calls from below. 

Are you there, Yatschscha? Bring the 
vodka. The work is hard. 

YatscuscHa.—One minute, one min- 
ute. She takes from her pocket a little 
phial with green liquid in it— 


But there, there. What’s the use of 
going on with it? The full temperamen- 
tality of the thing has been developed 
by this time. What happens is that 
Yatschscha puts poison in the vodka. 
And when she has done that she goes 
out stealthily to denounce her husband 
and Hootch to the commissaries of the 
police. She does this to get the blood 
money offered by the police for Stylipin 
dead or alive. In fact, this is a favorite 
means of support in Russia. So Stylipin, 
and Hootch, and dearold Mother Pravda 
presently come up and drink the poi- 
soned vodka and die in contortions. 
And when the commissaries of the 
police, led by Yatschscha come in, 
there is only the idiot laughing over 
all the corpses. 

Nice little thing, isn’t it? There is no 
doubt that life in Russia has a charm all 
its own and that Russian literature has 
a tang to it that you don’t get in the 
duller countries. 








Padre Luigi of Kiri 


BY ROSE WILDER LANE 


ee five hours we had been climbing 

steadily on a and blood-red 
trail. We climbed doggedly, in silence. 
Even the iron-lunged Albanian guides 
had ceased to sing, and only the swishing 
of the relentless rain and the clicking of 
our staffs on the rocks made little 
noises against the distant roaring of 
innumerable waterfalls. Our  water- 
soaked opang?, limp rags ef rawhide on 
our feet, made no sound. 

Far below us, below the jagged cliffs 
that tore wandering clouds to wisps, 
below the tortured, limbless trees from 
which every bough had been hacked to 
feed hungry flocks, below the slopes of 
bowlders which dwarfed to 
pebbles, foaming Kiri Water ran white. 
Above us the red trail twisted snakelike 
up the gaunt mountain-side to the dull 
gray sky. 

I sat down on a bowlder, and instantly 
the five Albanians dropped where they 
stood, moving only to adjust the water- 
proofs over their rifles. 

“Are we going to the top of the 
world?” 

“No,” said the interpreter. “To Kiri.” 

We sat, soddenly. To light a cigarette 
was as impossible to us in that rain as 
to a swimmer under water. When a 
stranger appeared on the red _ trail, 
against the gray sky, we moved only 
our eyes to look at him. 

He was a young man, dark-eyed and 
handsome, but haggard. Beside the 
rifle on his back was strapped a small 
baby. The little head, uncovered, 
streaming with water, appeared above 
the thick woolen-fringed collar of the 
man’s black jacket. The baby’s mouth 
was open, drawn into a square of misery, 
but no sound came from it. The man’s 
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wet 


distance 


jacket had been darned and darned 
again, until no thread of the original 
weaving was visible; his white home- 
spun woolen trousers, hung low on the 
hips, were worn so thin that the darns 
no longer held together, and tatters 
fell round his bare ankles, above feet 
wrapped in rags. The remnants of black 
braiding on his trousers were of a pattern 
new to me; I could not guess his tribe. 
Behind him a shapeless bundle of house- 
hold goods moved slowly on the tiny 
hoofs of a donkey, and the little beast’s 
drooping ears and nose almost touched 
the trail. 

*“Long may you live!” And when he 
had returned the greeting we continued 
the courteous formula of the Albanian 
trails, ““How could you get here?” 

“Slowly, slowly, step by step.” 

““Are you a man?” 

“IT am a man of Kossova, of the 
district of Ipek,’’ he answered, and it 
was not necessary to say more, for the 
Serbs hold Ipek. The memory of their 
taking it moved like a darker shadow 
in the depths of the man’s eyes, and it 
is not good to disturb such memories. 

Yet there was a little hope in his vague 
voice. He was going, he said, in search 
of a farm on which he could live. He 
had tried to live in the Shala country, 
but it was impossible there. There was 
too little land for the tribe of Shala, and 
the making of land is slow among moun- 
tains where stone walls must be built 
to catch the little earth that remains 
when rain melts limestone. He bad 
heard that in the valley of Scutari there 
was soil, and his voice sank into silence 
as though it were a burden too heavy to 
lift. But he tried to make the baby 


smile for the American zonya. The 
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baby, too exhausted to cry any longer, 
was equally unable to smile, and this 
last baffled effort suddenly became rage. 
It was only a twist of the haggard face, 
an explosion in the depths of the man’s 
spirit, and like an explosion, it was over 
before we saw it, leaving on our eyeballs 
a picture of something that nev longer 
existed. 

“He had a beautiful smile,” the father 
said apologetically. ‘‘ Very beautiful,” 
and he took up his rifle. 


“Long may you live,” we said. “Go 
on a smooth trail.’ In a moment the 


rain had blurred the 
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waited, repeated it, and an answer ca 
up the cliffs. 
The of Ipek had killed },\, 
donkey. It had fallen from the tr: 
it would not try to get up. And th 
on the mountain-side, five hours fr: 
shelter, with night near, he had killed |: 
“T wish you blind!” Cheremi called 
through the rain, and fired his rifle | 
end the talk. 
We could do nothing. 


nan 


We could no! 


carry the donkey’s pack, the only good 
left to the man of Ipek. My Albanians, 
whom 


had beconx 
anger, went on over tl} 


in also weariness 





figures of the man and [ 
the tiny donkey, moving 
slowly down the moun- | 
tain-side. 

We wiped thestream- |] 
ing wet from our faces | 
vith ~ water-withered 
hands, picked up our 
staffs, and drove 
hodies again 


our 
their 
task of climbing. The 
burden of the world’s 
helplessness in misery 
was 


to 


heavier on my 
spirit than the weight 
of water-soaked woolen 
on exhausted muscles. 
Why should man toil 
over heartbreak- 
ing trails, endure and 
struggle through such 
sufferings, only to keep 


such 


A KIRI 


alight a little fire of 
life, when life means only suffering 


and painful effort? The rifleshot which 
interrupted the question seemed an 
answer to it. We stopped, and the same 
thought was in all our eyes while we 
waited for the echoes of the shot to roll 
away like thunder among the mountain- 
tops. 


Then Cheremi, the gay, ragged gen- 
darme, pressed his thumbs tightly against 
his ears to keep the air-pressure of his 
lungs from bursting the ear-drums, and 
sent down the trail the wild high note 


He 


of the Albanian “telephone call.” 








ridge of the mountain. 
and I followed them 
In half an hour we met a 
beautiful girl. Her black 
eyes and hair shone 
through the grayness of 
the rain, a wide silver- 
studded marriage belt 
held the dripping tatters 
of a Shala dress about 
her slender body, and 
her ankles were white 
above delicate feet 
bruised by the trails 
She drove before her six 
starveling goats that 
constantly tried to 
evade her; they were 
traveling strange trails 
and wanted 
homeward. 
“Long may 
live!” she murmured, 
anxiously urging them forward with her 
staff, while we climbed the bowlders 
above the trail to let them pass 
Cheremi bent to take her hand and lay 
his cheek against hers, and for an 
instant there was a charming smile on 
her lovely troubled face. When 
was gone we continued to sit, gazing 
into the valley where already lights 
were shining through the dusk. Down 
on the banks of Kiri Water were stone 
houses that seemed as small as children’s 
blocks, and on a ledge of rock a thousand 
feet below us I saw the flat grayness of 


to turn 
CHIEF 
you 


she 














KIRI IS ENCIRCLED 


roof and a white that 
promised us the hospitality of a priest. 
“But we must wait here,” 


a slate cross 


the inter- 


preter said, surprised by my impatience. 
“The woman is the wife of the man of 


Ipek, and she isa Shala woman. He has 
killed his donkey; he may kill her, too.” 

Cheremi’s childlike smile was gone. 
His rifle lay across his knees, his profile 
was set and stern, cruel, and looking 
at it, I understood. He was a man of 
Shala, and though he had never before 
seen this woman, he would avenge her 
if there were need for vengeance, for she 
had been born in his tribe. So we waited 
for the crash of a second shot. But only 
the ceaseless rushing sound of the water- 
falls came up to us from the darkening 
valleys. 

With staffs and aching feet we found 
the trail when we went onward. Unseen 
bowlders bruised our knees, unseen rocks 
rolled when we stepped on them. We 
came to a slope of crumbling shale 
which gave beneath our weight and we 
heard the soft sound of its sliding into 


BY MOUNTAIN 


PEAKS 


depths that did not report its fall. 
There -was a waterfall, ghostly white 
with foam, and Soli would have carried 
me through the waist-deep current, but 
midway we went down into a madness 
of struggling, and the terrible invisible 
force of the stream crushed us against 
a bowlder. Hands reached us through 
the dark, and by our arms we were pulled 
like fishes from the grasp of the water. 
“This must not happen again,” the 
interpreter said sternly. “If we lose 
you, we must all kill ourselves.” 

The next hour had no reality in it. 
It was as eternal and monstrous as a 
dream. We made our way down the 
cliffs as one might go back and forth on 
the ledges of a skyscraper. Six times 
we came to a white clamor of falling 
water, and holding hands in. a line 
anchored to a bowlder, we fought 
through the current and the spray. 
We came to a long, downward, stairlike 
way, where each step was a fall into 
darkness, and the roar of the Kiri came 
up to join the roar of the waterfalls, so 





that our shouts to one another were like 
voices from far away. 

Then we looked down on rocks glisten- 
ing in the flare of a pitch-pine torch, 
and out of the darkness appeared a 
broad, merry face. Padre Luigi of Kiri 
had climbed the trail to welcome us. 
His gray hair was wet, and shining drops 
ran from bead to bead of the black 
wooden rosary at his girdle. The brown 
Franciscan robe was indistinct against 
shadows; the smoky torchlight accented 
only his happy smile and deep blue eyes 
wise with much experience of pain. 

He was amazed to 
see before him an Amer- 
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“Where is your rifle, Cheremi?” 

“This is the house of Padre Luig 
said Cheremi reprovingly. “It is 
house of peace. All men are safe he: 
We leave our rifles downstairs near | 
door, and take them again when we 
out.” 


i 


The wide shadowy room held truly 
spirit of peace. For the mountains, 
was also a rich house. The fire wa 
built, not on the floor, but in a grea 
stone chimney furnished with an iro: 
chain and hook for cooking pots. On th 
narrow mantel was another coppe: 

coffee-pot and five tin) 





ican. Never before had 
an American been in 
Kiri; indeed he had 
never seen one, and I 
was so welcome, and he 
and his village so greatly 
His cheerful 
voice ran on, while he 
went before us with the 
torch, and soon I was 
stumbling through an 


honored. 





arched stone doorway 
and up wooden. stairs 
into a large low room 
warm with firelight. 
Two men, whose 
heavy silver chains and 
air of authority pro- 
claimed them chiefs, 





coffee cups, and from 
the  smoke-blackened 
rafters hung bunches of 
seed-corn, black as pol- 
ished ebony, and here 
and there a_ shapely) 
ham. There was even a 
second fireplace in a far 
corner, built waist-high 
from the floor, and used 
only for baking. And 
there were two. big 
wooden chests and two 
three-legged stools 
But the Albanians sat 
more comfortably on 
the floor. 

With left hand on my 
heart, I accepted the 








stood waiting to greet us. 
‘Long may you live! 
Glory to the trails that 
have brought you to Kiri!” they said, 


KIRIE WOMEN IN 


and one knelt to unfasten my opangi 
while the other rolled me a cone-shaped 
cigarette of the fine golden tobacco that 
filled his silver box, and Padre Luigi 
set a long-handled tiny coffee-pot in the 
hot ashes on the hearth. There was a 
strangeness in the appearance of the 
chiefs, but I did not perceive what it 
was until I saw my five men sitting by 
the fire without their rifles. Then I 
saw that the chiefs also were unarmed, 
and that there were no silver-hilted re- 
volvers or knives in their brilliant sashes. 





cigarettes rolled for me, 


MARRIAGE Dazan 48nd the cups of thick 


sweet coffee and the 
brimming glass of 
rakejia, that deceptive drink that looks 
like water and tastes like fire, which 
Padre Luigi offered with the prayer 
that God would show him how to 
honor fitly the first American in Niri. 
Steam rose from our drying garments 
to mix with the cigarette smoke and the 
blue clouds that rolled from the chimney; 
our supper bubbled in the pot hung on 
the iron chain, and Padre Luigi’s pres- 
ence warmed our hearts as his fire 
warmed our tired bodies. 
He was about fifty years old, a big 
man, quite six feet tall and _ sturdily 





PADRE 


ad of shoulder. He had been twenty 
years in Kiri, he said, and chuckled at 
my surprise, for the Franciscan order 
does not allow a priest to stay more than 
two years in a village. He had some 
knowledge of medicine, he said, and 
once in the mountains it had saved the 
life of his bishop, threatened by a fever. 
\lso there was the affair, now fifteen 
years old, of the taxes. The Turks had 
held the village of Kiri, and the taxes 
had been sold, as was the custom, to a 
tax-collector who harrassed the people. 

“As you will see, 


LUIGI OF 


KIRI 


to the Turkish government and said that 
I wished peace in Kiri, and no taxes. In 
the end, nothing came of it. Except 
that to this day the people of Kiri pay 
no taxes. 

“The Turks did one good thing in the 
mountains,” he continued thoughtfully. 
“That was when Durgat Pasha came 
through and took all the rifles. It is 
true that he killed many men and burned 
many villages and took hundreds of boys 
away for his army. But after he had 
passed, for a little while the moun- 

taineers were able to 





my people are very 
We have little 
land, and it~ will 
barely feed the vil- 
To feed also a 
fat Turk was more 
than we could do. 
So I said to the tax- 
that he 
might go in 


poor. 


lave. 





collector 
peace 
from Niri, if he went 
at onee, and I wrote 
to the Turkish gov- 
ernment and said to 
it that Kiri was poor 
and could not pay 
My people 
were very glad to see 
the tax-collector go, 
and they remember 


taxes, 


work in their fields 
and to take some of 
the burdens from the 
women. There was 
a happy time here, 
until the Serbs at- 
tacked the unarmed 
people, and they had 
to have guns again. 
Is it true that the 
Albanian govern- 
ment is coming here 
to disarm the 
ple?” 

I said that it was 
true; that 
the Mati 
the south were giving 
up their rifles. To 
an Albanian moun- 


pec - 


already 
tribes to 








it gratefully. The 
bishop thinks of this 
also, in allowing me 
to stay here.” 
“The Turkish 
nothing?” 
“Yes, indeed!” 


shaken by 


CHEREMI 


government did 


and his sides were 
another chuckle. ‘They 


sent fifty soldiers to arrest me, and they 
took me to Prizremi, six days over the 


mountains. But I did not stay there 
long; I came back to my people. My 
people had steadfastly refused to pay 
the taxes, and when I came walking 
back to them they said they would kill 
any Turkish soldiers that came for me 
again. ‘That would have been bad, 
very bad. War is a terrible thing, and 
my people are terrible fighters. I wrote 


THE GENDARME, 
LUIGI'S MAID PALIM 


taineer his rifle and 


AND PADRE his 


honor are in- 
separable, and either 
is dearer than life. 
So I was surprised that the Mati, which 
for two years had held its own against 
Serbian artillery, should now be giving 
up its arms without a protest. Would 
the Dukagjini tribes do the same? 
Padre Luigi said they would. “You 
do not know the burden that the rifle 
is to the mountaineer. It is the burden 
of government, and the burden of terror. 
For we have had no civil law in the 
mountains except the old Law of Lee, 
the tribal law that holds every man in 
honor to enforce it with the blood-feud. 
So that always the mountaineer is hunt- 
ing and hunted. He cannot work in 
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the fields, for fear of a shot from the 
cliffs, and he 
market because he never knows what 
turn in the trail will bring the moment 
kill or be killed. If all 
men will will do it 
vladly. But no man dares lay down 
his rifle until all men do.” 

It is a difficulty found not only in the 
mountains, [ said. 

* But if the Sons of the Eagle give up 
their rifles again, what of the Serbs?” 
“What saved the Land 
of the Eagle last vear? Only our rifles, 
from the Merdite to the Dibra. And 
the Serbs have large guns drawn by 


cannot carry goods to 


when he must 


disarm, all men 


said a chief. 


mules.” 

I explained that the Albanian govern- 
ment would also have large guns drawn 
by mules, and that in giving up their 
rifles the mountain men would only be 
passing the burden of arms from the 
individual This, I said, 
Was progress and civilization. 

“Good!” said the chiefs. “With 
large guns we could kill the Serbs like 
sheep, and take back the lands of the 
lost tribes.” And staring into the fire 
they repeated like a litany the names 
that smolder in every Albanian heart: 
Hoti, Gruda, Kossova, Dibra, 
Janina. 


to the state. 


and 


It was midnight, supper was ready, 
and again the richness of the house was 
revealed. For there separate 
room for eating, furnished with a rough 
Rain had soaked 
through the slate roof and spread in 
damp patches on the walls, and a cold 
wind came through the cracks in the 
floor. Cheremi held a torch while I ate, 
and the shadow of Padre Luigi moved 
grotesquely on walls and ceiling as he 
filled my with wine and 
blessed the food. He ate nothing, as it 
was his day of fasting. 

When at one o'clock I ventured to 
suggest that sleep would be good, he 
led me to his own room, which had been 
prepared for me. A stool from the living 
room had been brought in as furniture, 
and a straw mattress was on the wooden 


Was a 


table and two benches. 


red 


glass 


bunk, spread with the reddest of h. 

woven sheets and a blanket of go 
hair, striped purple and gray. ‘4 
sheets, Padre Luigi said, had hb 
woven for him five years ago by a 1 
in Seutari, and he had never expe: 

to use them. But God had kept th: 
ready to his hand, that he might 

honor to the American zonya, and |,js 
face shone with childlike pleasure be- 
cause I liked them so much. 

Troubled conferences were held out- 
side the door while I undressed, and | 
was hardly under the blanket when the 
good Padre came in. 


In the room be- 
neath mine, he said anxiously, his sheep 
and goat and six hens were accustomed 
to spend the night. Sometimes they 
were noisy. But it was late, the storm 
was increasing, and it was hours to any 
other shelter for them. I assured him 
that I should sleep soundly, and indeed 
it was luxury to lie in a bed, after many 
nights spent on shared with 
Albanians and their sheep and goats. 


fl 0TS 


In the morning I looked from the tiny 
loop-hole window to see seven enormous 


waterfalls foaming from the heiglits 
above us into the depths on either side 
of the little plateau. The roar of them 
and of Kiri Water filled the house as 
the sound of the sea fills a shell, and 
rain was still pouring from the inex- 
haustible skies. It was impossible for 
us to leave our shelter, and Padre Luigi's 
face was sad because the children could 
not come to school, or the people come 
to visit me. They would be so dis- 
appointed, he said, and he was worried, 
too, about his little peach tree. It stood 
beside the house, a brave and fragile 
thing of lacelike twigs and pink blossom, 
lashed by the rain; it had bloomed too 
No one had planted it, Padre 
Luigi said. It had appeared one spring 
like a miracle, the only blossoming tree 
in Kiri, and the people thought it the 
gift of a saint. Every Easter they came 
from two days’ journey around to look 
at its delicate flowers and to sing songs 
to it. 

“My people have so little beauty in 


soon. 





PADRE LUIGI OF KIRI 


rlives,”’ Padre Luigi mourned. “ For 
ity years I have tried to teach them 
iugh, and to show the children how to 
_ but they were never really happy 

il the peach tree came. Though 

hears no fruit, only the blossoms, I 

dly gave it the earth in which to 

w, because my people need joy even 

re than corn. This will be a sad 

ister in’ Kiri, without the peach 
bl ssoms.”” 

He stopped suddenly, listening. 
fhrough the roar of the waterfalls 
ame faintly the clear, thin, high tele- 
phone call, and the Padre rushed out 
into the rain to stand on a bowlder and 
His favorite pupil, Sokol, 
was coming to school, and his father 
was telephoning down the valley for 
men to carry the boy through the nine 
streams he must cross. In an hour 
littke Sokol arrived, and school was 
solemnly opened with a song of prayer 


answer. it. 


in the small schoolroom, bare and damp 
and earthen-floored, like the chapel 
and the stable that shared the first 
floor with it. Sokol was a manly little 
boy, seven years old. He was carefully 
dressed in the short, heavily fringed 
black jacket, long tight white woolen 
trousers, and scarlet and yellow sash of 
the mountaineer. His manners were 
perfection of grave courtesy, his eyes 
were keen and intelligent. There was 
not a blot in his copy-book, his sums 
were perfectly done, and he read beauti- 
fully, tracing the words with a small 
stubby finger. At ten o’clock, when 
lessons were done, the storm was so 
violent that Padre Luigi telephoned 
that the boy would stay with us. 

We were seven unexpected guests, 
a heavy burden in a house so poor, but 
for twenty days the inexorable weather 
held us prisoners there. Food became 
a problem, I pleaded lack of appetite, 
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and I suspected Padre Luigi of multiply- 
ing his fast days. But never for an 
instant could we doubt his heart’s 
welcome. Boiled potatoes, cornbread 
baked in the ashes, and goat’s milk 
cheese became a banquet when shared 
with him. And every day he followed 
his routine, so that the few people who 
could fight their way to him found 
him ready. 

At six o’clock every morning he rose, 
for at six-thirty school began, though 
little Sokol was the only pupil. Usually 
the children come ten and fifteen miles 
over the mountains, and they must 
reach home again at ten 
o'clock to take out the 
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Through the long dreariness of 


days his happiness cheered us, and \ 
in the evenings we tried to forget 
hunger in games, he was the gaye, 
us all. I had a box of dominoes in 
pack, and we sat for hours on the { 
absorbed in them. Always the Pa 
would slyly cheat, and when I poun: 
upon this his delighted chuckling set 
Whole company roaring with laught 
On the twelfth day the downy: 
became an ordinary rain, and Pa 
Luigi urged me to visit the ruins of | 
old church, half a mile above us on th 
cliff. It had been the first church 
Kiri, and there were st)|| 





flocks and cut leaves for 
them to eat. At ten 
o'clock the) schoolroom 
becomes an office; the 
chiefs come then to talk 
with their priest, who 
advises them in political 
and legal, as well as 
spiritual matters. At 
twelve o'clock the poor: 
little medicine chest is 
unlocked, and the clinic 
is opened. For the peo- 
ple of two hundred 
houses Padre Luigi is the 
only doctor. Babies and 
bullet wounds, malaria 








“written stones” near it 
suggesting that it) had 
been built) by ancient 
peoples, perhaps by thi 
Romans, perhaps by still 
older Albanians. 

The interpreter and | 
had climbed for half an 
hour when the | skies 
opened again. The water 
fell with such force that 
we feared we should he 
washed from the trail, 
and clinging to bowlders, 
we struggled into the 
shelter of a leaning clit! 
We had hardly reached 
it when round its cornet 








and broken bones, are 
brought to him, and with 
his few precious boxes 
of simple drugs, his good common 
sense and valiant spirit, he does his 
best for them all. After the clinic 
he prays. He kneels on the damp 
earthen floor of the whitewashed chapel, 
before the wooden altar and the litho- 
graph of the Virgin Mary, and he prays 
long and earnestly for his people, for 
their souls, for their bodies, for their 
happiness. He prays that some day they 
may learn to laugh, that some day the 
little children may shout and play in 
the churchyard after school. For twenty 
years he has worked and prayed for that, 
and he believes that some day it willcome. 





AN ALBANIAN BOY 


came two women bent 
under loads of wood 
One was old and with- 
ered, with a strange sharp expression: 
the other, as she put down her burden 
and straightened her back, showed us 
a most beautiful face. The poise of 
her head was regal, her forehead and 
eyes and mouth struck the heart with: 
their perfection of beauty and sorrow. 

“You are a happy girl,” she said 
after our greetings. “I have never 
before seen anyone so happy. Why do 
you come to our sad country?” 

I said that I loved the Albanian 
people and wanted to know them 
better. 

“We would bless the trails that led 
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you to our house,” they said, and added, 
“But ours is a sad house.” 

“Why?” I asked, and the old woman 
answered, while the younger stared into 
the sheets of rain that veiled the valley 
from us. 

The son of the house, Kol Marku, 
husband of the younger woman, was 
an exile from his home. His wife had 
been brought to his house only a week 
before the night when he killed his 
cousin, Pjeter Gjon. He had not meant 
to do it. With a number of other men, 
he had been sitting by the fire, his rifle 
on his knees as usual. They were cold 
and tired and had been talking of crops, 
when suddenly the rifle spoke, and Pjeter 
fell back and died. Kol swore that he 
had not touched the trigger, but when 
the body was carried to the house of 
Pjeter, Pjeter’s family said that Kol 
had killed him in order to become the 
head of the family and control all the 
property. They claimed blood- 
vengeance, by the Law of Lec. 

It was a killing within a tribe, a 
matter for the chiefs to settle. They 
had conferred, and decided that Kol’s 
family should pay to the family of 
Pjeter 1,200 kronen. The family of 
Pjeter had refused this. Again the 
chiefs met. Twelve hundred kronen 
had been blood-payment within a tribe 
before the Balkan war, but everything 
was dearer now, and the chiefs offered 
1,500 kronen. But the old mother of 
Pjeter was bitter, and the family said 
that no money would pay for the blood 
of her only son. They demanded blood 
for blood, life for life; only the death of 
Kol or one of his family would pay the 
debt. Kol fled from the mountains, and 
the men of his family walked in fear. 

Without their men the family could 
not live. The land was poor, was too 
hard for the women to work. And the 
lives of the men, hunted always, were 
no longer good to them, so that they 
became morose and sat always by the 
fire, talking of death. Then the women 
went to Padre Luigi, to ask of him the 
last ultimate effort. 
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The good Padre did his best. Wear- 
ing his holy robes, and attended by 
twenty-four chiefs walking in silence, 
he took the Crucifix itself from the 
church, and went to the house of Pjeter. 
For twelve hours he stood, holding the 
Crucifix before the eyes of that family 
and telling them as God’s messenger 
that they must forgive Kol. For twelve 
hours the twenty-four chiefs stood be- 
side him, waiting. But the old mother 
was bitter, and upheld the spirits of 
her daughters’ husbands so that they 
refused. 

Never before in all the mountains had 
anyone refused forgiveness asked by the 
Crucifix itself. The Cross had been 
carried back to the church above twenty- 
five bowed heads, and the people of Kiri 
knelt before it in shame. And Kol could 
not come home, the men could not work 
in the fields. The family was always 
hungry, and the young wife had wept 
until her eyes were dry of tears. 

“We could not again ask Padre Luigi 
to take the Crucifix,” said the old 
woman, looking at us with eyes that 
begged that we would do so. But the 
young woman’s eyes were somber and 
hopeless. The violence of the rain had 
lessened, below us we saw the green of 
the valley, the white Kiri Water, and 
the many little houses linked by tiny 
fields and a network of overflowing 
irrigation canals. The women lifted 
their packs, bent forward under them, 
and slowly went out of sight down the 
trail. 

When we reached the house we found 
that Padre Luigi had killed his only 
sheep for us. That was the reason he 
had sent us away. And dripping by 
the fire was a ragged, small, six-year-old 
boy who had climbed up from the village 
to bring me three eggs, which he carried 
tied around his waist in a pouch of 
goat’s skin. They blurred before my 
eyes as he put them carefully into my 
hands, and I tried to return the gift with 
some pieces of my hoarded candy. But 
he gazed in dismay at the strange things, 
and nothing would persuade him to 
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taste them. A colored handkerchief, 
however, was accepted in a rapturous 
ecstacy that made him dumb; he could 
only lay it upon his heart and touch my 
hand to his forehead, as he departed for 
the three-hour walk home. 

A few moments later the door silently 
opened, and upon the threshold stood 
the most handsome man I have ever 
seen. Tall and lithe, wearing the tight 
black jacket, vivid red sash and snowy 
woolen trousers braided in black, he 
amazed me by his animal beauty and 
grace. His silver chains were of the 
finest pattern, a ring was on a hand that 
might have been perfectly gloved on 
Fifth Avenue, and his quiet air of the 
aristocrat would have made him remark- 
able in any company. He was Plum, 
the father of Sokol, come to take him 
home. 

He spoke to the boy with the courtesy 
he would have used to an equal, but 
there was such pride and love in his 
eyes and such joy in Sokol’s that it was 


beautiful to see their dignified meeting. 
For a little while he spoke of his am- 
bitions for the boy; he hoped to send 
him to the American school in Tirana 
and later perhaps to a university of 


Europe. He was proud that he and his 
son were mountain men, but he wanted 
Sokol to be wiser and more learned than 
the mountain life had let his father be. 
They went away together, and that 
night while we fed our long hunger with 
roasted mutton and the Padre ate corn- 
bread, he said that Plum was the 
Byraktor, or War-Leader, of Kiri, that 
he was a good man and that little Sokol 
would be a great one. 

I spoke of the family of Kol Marku, 
and Padre Luigi’s face was brightened 
by the smile that made one love him 
and the world. 

“Only to-day, while you were gone, 
God answered our prayers,” he said. 
“The mother of Pjeter came to me to 
cure a burn on her arm, and I showed 
her the peach tree’s falling blossoms and 
spoke of the sorrow of Heaven over unfor- 
giving hearts. She went away, and her 


daughters’ husbands have sent me word 
that Kol may come home and the men 
of his family live in peace for two weeks. 
as an Easter gift. Their hearts are 
softening. Perhaps in another year they 
will forgive, and give a Besa of peace 
with the family of Kol.” 

This truce of blood-feud is granted 
rarely, on sacred feast days, and while 
it lasts the two families will meet as 
friends, though on the day it ends they 
must kill each other on sight. The 
Albanian blood-feud is not a lawless 
thing, as strangers think; it is a system 
of capital punishment founded on rigid 
laws older than history. 

The morning came when I looked from 
the window to see the peach tree bent 
under a load of snow, its last few blos- 
soms bravely pink in the glittering white- 
ness. The gray cliffs were frosted deep 
with snow, the mountains were white to 
the pale blue sky, and only the swollen 
rivers remembered the rain. If the cold 
held for twenty-four hours we might go 
on across the mountains. 

It held, and next day at dawn we 
stood ready to depart. Padre Luigi had 
risen by torchlight to make us the last 
cups of coffee; with his own hands he 
had tied the handkerchief around our 
provision of cornbread and goat’s milk 
cheese, and he had let no one else lace 
my opangi. We were leaving the door, 
the Padre tucking up his brown robe to 
go with us a little way, when the boy 
who had brought me the eggs appeared 
gasping, stumbling, falling up the trail. 
His body was blue with cold under the 
scanty rags, his bare feet were bleeding, 
and his eyes were wide and dark. 

“OQ Padre Luigi, Padre Luigi, the 
father of Sokol is dead!” 

In a moment the boy had his self- 
control, and we stood around him in the 
snow while he told the story. Three 
days earlier Plum had sheltered a woman 
who was leaving a cruel husband. She 
had slept beneath his roof one night 
on her way to her father’s tribe. That 
morning the husband had met Plum on 
the trail and without a word had shot 
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him down. But as he died Plum had 
managed to reach his revolver and had 
killed the husband. Both had been found 
dead, the story written on the snow. 

*T thank God,” said Padre Luigi, and 
crossed himself. “‘Plum was a good 
man, and brave, and he loved his son.” 

For Plum, with his last effort, had 
avenged himself, had closed the account. 
He left no blood-feud to darken the 
life of little Sokol. The boy would be 
honored as the son of a hero, and to- 
morrow he would take his father’s place 
as a chief and a member of all village 
councils, 

An hour later, halfway up the moun- 
tain, we paused to rest in the wearying 
snow. Far below, brown against the 
white little plateau, Padre Luigi still 
stood. The interpreter waved his cap, 
and a letter fell from it. 

“A letter to Padre Luigi’s family in 
Scutari,” he explained, putting it into a 
safer place. “‘He is writing for more 
medicines.” 


“He has a family in Scutari?” 
“He comes from the richest family 


in all northern Albania. That is why 
he can do so much for the people. No 
other priest can afford a school and a 
clinic.” 

Looking down at the small brown 
figure, I remembered a sentence he had 
spoken, hardly noticed at the time. I 
had admired the weaving of the cloth 
in his Franciscan robe. “* Yes,”’ he said, 
“T have worn it every day for thirty 
years, and it is so good, it will last thirty 
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years more.”” I remembered this when 
I realized that Padre Luigi might have 
been an Essad Pasha in the cafés of 
Paris and Vienna, had he chosen. 

We had climbed for another hour be- 
fore we stood on the last ridge from which 
we could see the little church. A hun- 
dred miles of mountain tops stretched 
like a frozen white sea around us, and 
here and there rose a hundred-foot 
spray of snow from an avalanche. At 
the bottom of the chasm at our feet 
we saw, small as ants, the people gath- 
ered at the house of Plum. They were 
mourning him with wild, blood-chilling 
death songs, but the distance silenced 
them. Near the house of Kol Marku 
three men were working at the wall of 
an irrigation ditch, and another was 
cutting wood. On the plateau by the 
flat grayness of the church’s slate roof 
the tiny brown figure of Padre Luigi 
still stood, and the glasses brought sud- 
denly ¢lose his broad face, streaming 
with tears as he gazed up at us. 

Cheremi sent down to him the tele- 
phoned call of farewell and slipped the 
rifle from his shoulder. But I took it 
from him. Three times I pulled the 
trigger, while all the mountain tops 
shouted back, and when the echoes were 
only a thin clatter far away I saw Padre 
Luigi put his thumbs to his ears. Clear 
and thin and high, with an indescrib- 
ably fine distinctness, his answer came 
up to us: 

“Long may you live! 
smooth trail!” 


Go on a 








The Difference 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


Ap psi in the autumn rain, the 
leaves were falling. 

For twenty years, every autumn since 
her marriage, Margaret Fleming had 
watched the leaves from this window; 
and always it had seemed to her that 
they were a part of her life which she 
held precious. As they fell she had 
known that they carried away something 
she could never recover—youth, beauty, 
pleasure, or only memories that she 
wanted to keep. Something gracious, 


desirable and fleeting; but never until 
this afternoon had she felt that the 
wind was sweeping away the illusion of 
happiness by which she lived. 


Beyond 
the panes, against which the rain was 
beating in gray sheets, she looked out 
on the naked outlines of the city: bleak 
houses, drenched grass in squares, and 
boughs of trees where a few brown or 
yellow leaves were clinging. 

On the hearth rug the letter lay where 
it had fallen a few minutes—or was it a 
few hours ago? The flames from the 
wood fire cast a glow on the white pages; 
and she imagined that the ugly words 
leaped out to sting her like scorpions as 
she moved by them. Not for worlds, she 
told herself, would she stoop and touch 
them again. Yet what need had she to 
touch them when each slanting black 
line was etched in her memory with 
acid? Never, though she lived a hun- 
dred years, could she forget the way 
the letters fell on the white paper! 

Once, twice, three times, she walked 
from window to door and back from 
door to window. The wood fire burned 
cheerfully with a whispering sound. As 
the lights and shadows stirred over the 
familiar objects she had once loved, her 
gaze followed them hungrily. She had 


called this upstairs library George's 
room, and she realized now that every 
piece of furniture, every book it con- 
tained, had been chosen to please him. 
He liked the golden brown of the walls, 
the warm colors in the Persian rugs, the 
soft depth of the cushioned chairs. He 
liked, too, the flamboyant red lilies be- 
neath the little Chippendale mirror. 

After twenty years of happiness, of 
comradeship, of mutual dependence, 
after all that marriage could mean to 
two equal spirits, was there nothing 
left except ashes? Could twenty years 
of happiness be destroyed in an after- 
noon, in an hour? Stopping abruptly, 
with a jerk which ran like a spasm 
through her slender figure, she gazed 
with hard searching eyes over the red 
lilies into the mirror. The grave beauty 
of her face, a beauty less of flesh than of 
spirit, floated there in the shadows like 
a flower in a pond. 

“T am younger than he is by a year,” 
she thought, “and yet he can begin over 
again to love, while a new love for me 
would be desecration.” 

There was the sound of his step on the 
stair. An instant later his hand fell on 
the door, and he entered the room. 

Stooping swiftly, she picked up the 
letter from the rug and hid it in her 
bosom. Then turning toward him, she 
received his kiss with a smile. “I 
didn’t wait lunch for you,” she said. 

“T got it at the club.” After kissing 
her cheek, he moved to the fire and stood 
warming his hands. “Beastly day. No 
chance of golf, so I’ve arranged to see 
that man from Washington. You won't 
get out, I suppose?” 

She shook her head. 
get out.” 


““No, I shan’t 
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Did he know, she wondered, that this 
woman had written to her? Did he 
suspect even that the letter lay now in 
her bosom? He had brought the smell 
of rain, the taste of dampness, with him 
into the room; and this air of the outer 
world enveloped him while he stood 
there, genial, robust, superbly vital, 
clothed in his sanguine temperament as 
in the healthy red and white of his 
flesh. Still boyish at forty-five, he had 
that look of perennial innocence which 
some men carry untarnished through 
the most enlightening experiences. Even 
his mustache and his sharply jutting 
chin could not disguise the softness 
that hovered about his mouth, where 
she noticed now, with her piercing 
scrutiny, the muscles were growing lax. 
Strange that she had never seen this 
until she discovered that George loved 
another woman! The thought flashed 


into her mind that she knew him in 
reality no better than if she had lived 
with a stranger for twenty years. 


Yet, 
until a few hours ago, she would have 
said, had anyone asked her, that their 
marriage was as perfect as any mating 
between a man and a woman could be 
in this imperfect world. 

““You’re wise. The wind’s still in the 
east, and there is no chance, I’m afraid, 
of a change.” He hesitated an instant, 
stared approvingly at the red lilies, and 
remarked abruptly, “Nice color.” 

“You always liked red.””. Her mouth 
lost its softness. ‘And I was pale even 
as a girl.” 

His genial gaze swept her face. “Oh, 
well, there’s red and red, you know. 
Some cheeks look best pale.” 

Without replying to his laughing 
words, she sat looking up at him while 
her thoughts, escaping her control, flew 
from the warm room out into the rough 
autumn weather. It was as if she felt 
the beating of the rain in her soul, as if 
she were torn from her security and 
whirled downward and onward in the 
violence of the storm. On the surface 
of her life nothing had changed. The 
fire still burned; the lights and shadows 


still flickered over the Persian rugs; 
her husband still stood there, looking 
down on her through the cloudless blue 
of his eyes. But the real Margaret, 
the vital part of her, was hidden far 
away in that deep place where the seeds 
of mysterious impulses and formless 
desires lie buried. She knew that there 
were secrets within herself which she 
had never acknowledged in her own 
thoughts; that there were unexpressed 
longings which had never taken shape 
even in her imagination. Somewhere 
beneath the civilization of the ages 
there was the skeleton of the savage. 

The letter in her bosom scorched her 
as if it were fire. “That was why you 
used to call me magnolia blossom,” 
she said in a colorless voice, and knew 
it was only the superficial self that was 
speaking. 

His face softened; yet so perfectly had 
the note of sentiment come to be under- 
stood rather than expressed in their 
lives that she could feel his embarrass- 
ment. The glow lingered in his eyes, 
but he answered only, “Yes, you were 
always like that.” 

An irrepressible laugh broke from 
her. Oh, the irony, the bitterness! 
“Perhaps you like them pale!” she 
tossed back mockingly, and wondered 
if this Rose Morrison who had written 
to her was colored like her name? 

He looked puzzled but solicitous. 
“T’m afraid I must be off. If you are 
not tired, could you manage to go over 
these galleys this afternoon? Id like 
to read the last chapter aloud to you 
after the corrections are made.” He 
had written a book on the history of 
law; and while he drew the roll of 
proof sheets from his pocket, she 
remembered, with a pang as sharp as 
the stab of a knife, all the work of last 
summer when they had gathered ma- 
terial together. He needed her for 
his work, she realized, if not for his 
pleasure. She stood, as she had always 
done, for the serious things of his life. 
This book could not have been written 
without her. Even his success in his 
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profession had been the result of her 
efforts as well as his own. 

“I’m never too tired for that,” she 
responded, and though she smiled up at 
him, it was a smile that hurt her with 
its irony. 

Well, my time’s up,” he said. “By 
the way, I'll need my heavier golf 
things if it is fine to-morrow.” To- 
morrow was Sunday, and he played golf 
with a group of men at the Country 
Club every Sunday morning. 

“They are in the cedar closet. 
get them out.” 

“The medium ones, you know. That 
English tweed.” 

“Yes, I know. 
Did Rose 
wondered. 

“T'll try to get back early to dinner. 
There was a button loose on the waist- 
coat I wore last evening. I forgot to 
mention it this morning.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry. I left it to the serv- 
ants, but [ll look after it myself.” 
Again this perverse humour seized her. 
Had he ever asked Rose Morrison to 
sew on a button? 

At the door he turned back. “And 
I forgot to ask you this morning to 
order flowers for Morton’s funeral. It 
is to be Monday.” 

The expression on her face felt as stiff 
as a wax mask, and though she struggled 
to relax her muscles, they persisted in 
that smile of inane cheerfulness. “I'll 
order them at once, before I begin the 
galleys,”’ she answered. 

Rising from the couch on which she 
had thrown herself at his entrance, she 
began again her restless pacing from 
door to window. The library was quiet 
except for the whispering flames. Out- 
side in the rain the leaves were falling 
thickly, driven hither and thither by the 
wind which rocked the dappled boughs 
of the sycamores. In the gloom of the 
room the red lilies blazed. 

The terror, which had clutched her 
like a living thing, had its fangs in her 
heart. Terror of loss, of futility. Terror 
of the past because it tortured her. 


lll 


I'll have them ready.” 
play 


Morrison golf, she 
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Terror of the future because it might be 
empty even of torture. “He is mine, 
and I will never give him up,” she 
thought wildly. “I will fight to the 
end for what is mine.” 

There was a sound at the door and 
Winters, the butler, entered. “Mrs. 
Chambers, Madam. She was quite sure 
you would be at home.” 

“Yes, I am at home.” She was al- 
ways at home, even in illness, to Dorothy 
Chambers. Though they were so dif- 
ferent in temperament, they had been 
friends from girlhood; and much of the 
gayety of Margaret’s life had been sup- 
plied by Dorothy. Now, as her friend 
entered, she held out her arms. “ You 
come whenever it rains, dear,” she said. 
“It is so good of you.” Yet her wel- 
come was hollow, and at the very in- 
stant when she returned her friend's 
kiss, she was wishing that she could 
send her away. That was one of the 
worst things about suffering; it made 
one indifferent and insincere. 

Dorothy drew off her gloves, un- 
fastened her furs, and after raising her 
veil over the tip of her small inquisitive 
nose, held out her hand with a_ be- 
seeching gesture. 

“T’ve come straight from a committee 
luncheon. Give me a cigarette.” 

Reaching for the Florentine box on 
the desk, Margaret handed it to her. 
A minute later, while the thin blue flame 
shot up between them, she asked her- 
self if Dorothy could look into her face 
and not see the difference? 

Small, plain, vivacious, with hair of 
ashen gold, thin intelligent features, and 
a smile of mocking brilliance, Dorothy 
was the kind of woman whom men admire 
without loving and women love without 
admiring. As a girl she had been a 
social success without possessing a 
single one of the qualities upon which 
social success is supposed to depend. 

Sinking back in her chair, Dorothy 
blew several rings of smoke from her 
lips and watched them float slowly up- 
ward. 


“We have decided to give a bridge 
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party. There’s simply no other way 
to raise money. Will you take a table?” 

Margaret nodded. “Of course.” 
Suffering outside of herself made no 
difference to her. Her throbbing wound 
was the only reality. 

‘Janet is going to lend us her house.” 
A new note had come into Dorothy’s 
voice. “I haven’t seen her since last 
spring. She had on a new hat and was 
looking awfully well. You know Her- 
bert has come back.” 

Margaret started. At last her wan- 
dering attention was fixed on her visitor. 
“Herbert? And she let him?” There 
was deep disgust in her tone. 

Dorothy paused to inhale placidly 
before she answered. “Well, what else 
could she do? He tried to make her get 
a divorce, and she wouldn’t.” 

A flush stained Margaret’s delicate 
features. “I never understood why she 
didn’t. He made no secret of what he 
wanted. He showed her plainly that he 
loved the other woman.” 

Dorothy’s only reply was a shrug. 
Then, after a moment in which she 
smoked with a luxurious air, she com- 
mented briefly, “But man’s love isn’t 
one of the eternal verities.” 

‘Well, indifference is, and he proved 
that he was indifferent to Janet. Yet 
she has let him come back to her. I 
can’t see what she is to get out of it.” 

Dorothy laughed cynically. “Oh, she 
enjoys immensely the attitude of for- 
giveness, and at last he has permitted 
her to forgive him. There is a spiritual 
vanity as well as a physical one, you 
know, and Janet’s weakness is spiritual.” 

‘But to live with a man who doesn’t 
love her? To remember every minute 
of the day and night that it is another 
woman he loves?” 

‘And every time that she remembers 
it she has the luxury of forgiving again.” 
Keenness flickered like a blade in 
Dorothy’s gray eyes. “You are very 
lovely, Margaret,” she said abruptly. 
“The years seem only to leave you rarer 
and finer, but you know nothing about 
life.”” 


A smile quivered and died on Mar- 
garet’s lips. “I might retort that you 
know nothing about love.” 

With an impatient birdlike gesture 
Dorothy tossed her burned-out cigarette 
into the fire. “Whose love?” she in- 
quired as she opened the Florentine box 
“Herbert’s or yours?” 

“It’s all the same, isn’t it?” 

By the flame of the match she had 
struck, Dorothy’s expression appeared 
almost malign. “There, my dear, is 
where you are wrong,” she replied. 
“When a man and a woman talk of love 
they speak two different languages. 
They can never understand each other 
because women love with their im- 
agination and men with their senses. To 
you love is a thing in itself, a kind of 
abstract power like religion; to Herbert 
it is simply the way he feels.” 

“But if he loves the other woman, he 
doesn’t love Janet; and yet he wants to 
return to her.” 

Leaning back in her chair, Dorothy 
surveyed her with a look which was at 
once sympathetic and mocking. Her 
gaze swept the pure grave features; the 
shining dusk of the hair; the narrow 
nose with its slight arch in the middle; 
the straight red lips with their resolute 
pressure; the skin so like a fading rose- 
leaf. Yes, there was beauty in Mar- 
garet’s face if one were only artist or 
saint enough to perceive it. 

“There is so much more in marriage 
than love or indifference,”’ she remarked 
casually. “There is, for instance, 
comfort.” 

“Comfort?” repeated Margaret scorn- 
fully. She rose, in her clinging draperies 
of chiffon, to place a fresh log on the fire. 
“Tf he really loves the other woman, 
Janet ought to give him up,” she said. 

At this Dorothy turned on_ her. 
“Would you if it were George?” she 
demanded. 

For an instant, while she stood there 
in front of the fire, it seemed to Mar- 
garet that the room whirled before her 
gaze like the changing colors in a 
kaleidoscope. Then a gray cloud fell 
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over the brightness, and out of this cloud 
there emerged only the blaze of the 
red lilies. A pain struck her in the 
breast, and she remembered the letter 
she had hidden there. 

“Yes,” she answered presently. “I 
should do it if it were George.” 

A minute afterward she became con- 
scious that, while she spoke, a miracle 
occurred within her soul. The tumult 
of sorrow, of anger, of bitterness, of 
despair, was drifting farther and farther 
away. Even the terror, which 
worse than any tumult, had vanished. 
In that instant of renunciation she had 
reached some spiritual haven. What 
she had found, she understood presently, 
was the knowledge that there is no sup- 
port so strong as the strength that en- 
ables one to stand alone. 

“IT should do it if it were George,”’ she 
said again, very slowly. 

“Well, I think you would be very 
foolish.” Dorothy had risen and was 
lowering her veil. “For when George 
ceases to be desirable for sentimental 
reasons, he will still have his value as a 
good provider.”” Her mocking laugh 
grated on Margaret’s ears. “Now, I[ 
must run away. I only looked in for 
an instant. I’ve a tea on hand, and I 
must go home and dress.” 

When she had gone, Margaret stood 
for a minute, thinking deeply. For a 
minute only, but in that space of time 
her decision was made. Crossing to the 
desk, she telephoned for the flowers. 
Then she left the library and went into 
the cedar closet at the end of the hall. 
When she had found the golf clothes 
George wanted, she looked over them 
carefully and hung them in his dressing 
room. Her next task was to lay out his 
dinner clothes and to sew the loose 
button on the waistcoat he had worn 
last evening. She did these things 
deliberately, automatically, repeating 
as if it were a formula, “I must forget 
nothing”; and when at last she had 
finished, she stood upright, with a sigh 
of relief, as if a burden had rolled from 
her shoulders. Now that she had at- 


was 


tended to the details of existence, she 
would have time for the problem of 
living. 

Slipping out of her gray dress, she 
changed into a walking suit of blue 
homespun. 


Then, searching among the 
shoes in her closet, she selected a pair 
of heavy boots she had worn in Maine 
last summer. As she put on a close 
little hat and tied a veil of blue chiffon 
over her face, she reflected, with bitter 
mirth, that only in novels could one 
hide behind a veil. 

In the hall downstairs she met 
Winters, who stared at her discreetly 
but disapprovingly. 

“Shall I order the car, madam?” 

She shook her head, reading his 
thoughts as plainly as if he had uttered 
them. “No, it has stopped raining. | 
want to walk.” 

The door closed sharply on her life of 
happiness, and she passed out into the 
rain-soaked world where the mist caught 
her like damp smoke. So this was what 
it meant to be deserted, to be alone on 
the earth! The smell of rain, the smell 
that George had brought with him into 
the warm room upstairs, oppressed her 
as if it were the odor of melancholy. 

As the chill pierced her coat, she drew 
her furs closely about her throat and 
walked briskly in the direction of the 
street car. The address on the letter 
she carried was burned into her memory 
not in numbers, but in the thought that 
it was a villa George owned in an 
unfashionable suburb named Locust 
Park. Though she had never been there, 
she knew that, with the uncertain trolley 
service she must expect, it would take at 
least two hours to make the trip and 
return. Half an hour for Rose Morri- 
son; and even then it would be night, 
and Winters at least would be anxious, 
before she reached home. Well, that 
was the best she could do. 

The street car came, and she got in 
and found a seat behind a man who 
had been shooting and carried a string 
of partridges. All the other seats were 
filled with the usual afternoon crowd 
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for the suburbs—women holding bundles 
or baskets and workmen returning from 
the factories. A sense of isolation like 
spiritual darkness descended upon her; 
and she ¢losed her eyes and tried to 
bring back the serenity she had felt in 
the thought of relinquishment. But she 
could) remember only a_ phrase of 
Dorothy’s which floated like a wisp of 
thistledown through her thoughts, 
“Spiritual vanity. With some women 
it is stronger than physical vanity.”” Was 
that her weakness, vanity, not of the 
body, but of the spirit? 

Thoughts blew in and out of her mind 

like dead leaves, now whirling, now 
drifting, now. stirring faintly in her 
consciousness with a moaning sound. 
Twenty vears. Nothing but that. Love 
and nothing else in her whole life. 
The summer of their engagement. <A 
rose garden in bloom. The way he 
looked. The smell of roses. Or was it 
only the smell of dead leaves rotting 
to earth? . . . All the long, long years 
of their marriage. Little things that 
one never forgot. The way he laughed. 
The way he smiled. The look of his 
hair when it was damp on his forehead. 
The smell of cigars in his clothes. The 
three lumps of sugar in his coffee. The 
sleepy look in his face when he stood 
ready to put out the lights while she 
went up the stairs. Oh, the little things 
that tore at one’s heart! 

The street car stopped with a jerk, 
and she got out and walked through 
the drenched grass in the direction one 
of the women had pointed out to her. 

“The Laurels? That low yellow 
house at the end of this lane, farther on 
where the piles of dead leaves are. You 
can’t see the house now, the lane turns, 
but it’s just a stone’s throw farther on.” 

Thanking her, Margaret walked on 
steadily toward the turn in the lane. 
Outside of the city the wind blew 
stronger, and the fallen leaves, bronze, 
yellow, crimson, lay in a thick carpet 
over the muddy road. In the west a 
thin line of gold shone beneath a range 
of heavy, smoke-colored clouds. From 


the trees rain still dripped slowly: » 
between the road and the line of » 
in the west there stretched the desols 
autumn landscape. 

“Oh, the little things!’ her he: 
cried in despair. “The little thin 
that make happiness!” 

Entering the sagging gate of T) 
Laurels, she passed among mounds 
sodden leaves which reminded her 
graves, and followed the neglected wa! 
between rows of leafless shrubs whic! 
must have looked gay in summer. Ty 
house was one of many cheap suburban 
villas (George had bought it, sli 
remembered, at an auction), and shi 
surmised that, until this newest tenant! 
came, it must have stood long unoccu 
pied. The whole place wore, she re 
flected as she rang the loosened bell, « 
furtive and insecure appearance. 

After the third ring the door was 
hurriedly opened by a disheveled maid, 
who replied that her mistress was not 
at home. 

“Then I shall wait.” said Margaret 
firmly. ‘Tell your mistress, when she 
comes in, that Mrs. Fleming is waiting 
to see her.” With a step as resolute as 
her words, she entered the house and 
crossed the hall to the living room 
where a bright coal fire was burning. 

The room was empty, but a canary in 
a gilded cage at the window broke into 
song as she entered. On a table stood 
a tray containing the remains of tea; 
and beside it there was a_half-burned 
cigarette in a bronze Turkish bowl. A 
book—she saw instantly that it was a 
volume of the newest plays—lay face 
downward beneath a pair of eyeglasses, 
and a rug which had fallen from the 
couch was in a crumpled pile on the floor. 

“*So she isn’t out,”” Margaret reflected: 
and turning at a sound, she confronted 
Rose Morrison. 

For an instant it seemed to the older 
woman that beauty like a lamp blinded 
her eyes. Then, as the cloud passed, 
she realized that it was only a blaze. 
that it was the loveliness of dead leaves 
when they are burning. 
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“So you came?” said Rose Morrison, 

‘ile she gazed at her with the clear 

d competent eyes of youth. Her 
voice, though it was low and clear, had 

o softness; it rang like a bell. Yes, 
she had youth, she had her flamboyant 
loveliness; but stronger than vouth and 
loveliness, it seemed to Margaret, sur- 
veving her over the reserves and dis- 
criminations of the centuries, was this 
security of one who had never doubted 
ler own judgment. Her power lay 
where power usually lies in an infallible 
self-esteem. 

“T came to talk it over with you,” 
hegan Margaret quietly; and though 
she tried to make her voice insolent, the 
deep instinct of good manners was 
greater than her effort. ‘You tell me 
that my husband loves you.” 

The glow, the flame, in Rose Morri- 
son’s face made Margaret think again 
of leaves burning. There was no em- 
harrassment, there was no evasion even, 
in the girl’s look. Candid and un- 
ashamed, she appeared to glory in this 
infatuation, which Margaret regarded as 
worse than sinful, since it was vulgar. 

“Oh, IT am so glad that you could 
come.” Rose Morrison’s sincerity was 
disarming. “I hated to hurt you. You 
can never know what it cost me to write 
that letter; but I felt that I owed it to 
you to tell you the truth. I believe that 
we always owe people the truth.” 

“ And does George feel this way also?” 

“George?” The flame mounted un- 
til it enveloped her. “Oh, he doesn’t 
know. I tried to spare him. He would 
rather do anything than hurt you, and 
I thought it would be so much better if 
we could talk it over and find a solution 
just between ourselves. I knew if you 
cared for George you would feel as I 
do about sparing him.” 

About sparing him! As if she had 
done anything for the last twenty 
years, Margaret reflected, except think 
out new and different ways of sparing 
George! 

“J don’t know,” she answered, as she 
sat down in obedience to the other’s 


persuasive gesture. “I shall have to 
think a minute. You see this has been 
well, rather—sudden.” 

“T know, I know.” The girl looked 
as if she did. “ May I give you a cup of 
tea? You must be chilled.” 

“No, thank you. I am quite com- 
fortable.” 

*Not even a cigarette? Oh, I wonder 
what you Victorian women did for a 
solace when you weren't allowed even a 
cigarette!” 

You Victorian women! In spite of 
her tragic mood, a smile hovered on 
Margaret’s lips. So that was how this 
girl classified her. Yet Rose Morrison 
had fallen in love with a Victorian man. 

“Then I may?” said the younger 
woman with her full-throated laugh. 
From her bright red hair, which was 
brushed straight back from her fore- 
head, to her splendid figure, where her 
hips swung free like a boy’s, she was a 
picture of barbaric beauty. There was 
a glitter and hardness about her, as if 
she had been washed in some inde- 
structible glaze; but it was the glaze of 
youth, not of experience. She reminded 
Margaret of a gilded statue she had seen 
once in a museum; and the girl’s eyes, 
like the eyes of the statue, were gleam- 
ing, remote and impassive—eyes that 
had never looked on reality. The dress 
she wore was made of some strange 
“art cloth,” dyed in brilliant hues, 
fashioned like a kimono, and girdled 
at the hips with what Margaret mistook 
for a queer piece of rope. Nothing, not 
even her crude and confident youth, 
revealed Rose Morrison to her visitor 
so completely as this end of rope. 

“You are an artist?” she asked, for 
she was sure of her ground. Only an 
artist, she decided, could be at once so 
arrogant with destiny and so ignorant 
of life. 

“How did you know? Has George 
spoken of me?” 

Margaret shook her head. “Oh, I 
knew without anyone’s telling me.” 

“T have a studio in Greenwich Village, 
but George and I met last summer at 








Ogunquit. 
paint.” 

“I didn’t How easily, how 
possessively this other woman spoke her 
husband’s name. 

“Tt To Margaret, 
with her inherited delicacy and_ reti- 
cence, there was something repellent in 
this barbaric simplicity of emotion. 

“But you must have known that he 
was married,” she observed coldly. 

“Yes, I but I could see, of 
course, that you did not understand him.” 

“And vou think that you do?” If it 
were not tragic, how amusing it would 
be to think of her simple George as a 
problem! 

“Oh, I realize that it appears very 
sudden to you; but in the emotions time 
counts for so little. 


I go there every summer to 


know.” 


began at once.” 


knew, 


Just living with a 
person for twenty years doesn’t enable 
one to understand him, do you think?” 

“T suppose not. But do you really 
imagine,” she asked, in what struck her 
as a singularly impersonal tone for so 
intimate a question, “that George is 
complex?” 

The flame, which was revealed now as 
the illumination of some secret happi- 
ness, flooded Rose Morrison’s features. 
As she leaned forward, with clasped 
hands, Margaret noticed that the girl 
was careless about those feminine de- 
tails by which George declared so often 
that he judged a woman. 
carelessly arranged; 
needed attention; and beneath the 
kimonolike garment, a fraved place 
showed at the back of her stocking. 
Even her red morocco slippers were run 
down at the heels; 


Her hair was 


her finger nails 


and it seemed to 
Margaret that this physical negligence 
had extended to the girl’s habit of 
thought. 

“He is so big, so strong and silent, 
that it would take an artist to under- 
stand him,” answered Rose Morrison 
passionately. Was this really, Mar- 


garet wondered, the way George ap- 
peared to the romantic vision? 


“ 


Yes, he is not a great talker,” she 
admitted. “Perhaps if he talked more, 
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you might find him less difficult.” T 
before the other could reply, she 
quired sharply, “Did George tell - 
that he was misunderstood?” 

“How you misjudge him!” ‘| 
girl had flown to his defense; 4 
though Margaret had been, as she wou 
have said “a devoted wife,” 
that all this was wast 
After all, George, with his easy, pros: 
temperament, was only made unco: 
fortable by vehemence. “He neve: 
speaks of you except in the most beaut 
ful way,” Rose Morrison was insistin 
“He realizes perfectly what vou hav 
been to him, and he would rather suffe: 
in silence all his life than make you 
unhappy.” 

“Then what is all this 
Though she felt that it was unfair, 
Margaret could not help putting the 
question. 

Actually there were tears in Rose 
Morrison’s eyes. “I could not bear to 
his life ruined,” she answered 
“T hated to write to you; but how else 
could I make you realize that you were 
standing in the way of his happiness? 
If it were just myself, I could have 
borne it in silence. 


she {i 
vehemence 


about 2” 


see 


I would never have 
hurt you just for my own sake; but 
the subterfuge, the dishonesty, is spoil 
ing his life. He does not say so, but, 
oh, I see it every day because I love 
him!” As she bent over the firelight 
caught her hair, and_ it 
triumphantly like the 
Margaret’s library. 

“What is it that you want me to do?” 
asked Margaret 
voice. 

“IT felt that we owed you the truth,” 
responded the girl, “and I hoped that 
you would take what I wrote you in the 
right spirit.” 

“You are sure that my husband loves 
you?” 

“Shall I show you his letters?”” The 
girl smiled as she answered, and her full 
red lips reminded Margaret suddenly of 
raw flesh. Was raw flesh, after all, 
what men wanted? 


blazed out 


red lilies in 


in her dispassionate 





THE 


‘No!” The single word was spoken 

lignantly. 

*[ thought perhaps they would make 

1 see What it means,” explained Rose 
\lorrison simply. “Oh, I wish I could 
do this without causing you pain!” 

“Pain doesn’t matter. 
pain.” 

“Well, I'm glad you aren’t resentful. 
\fter all, why should we be enemies? 
(reorge’s happiness means more 
anything else to us both.” 

“And you are sure you know best 
what is for George’s happiness?” 

“T know that subterfuge and lies and 
dishonesty cannot bring happiness.” 
Rose Morrison flung out her arms with 
a superb gesture. “Oh, I realize that 
it is a big thing, a great thing, I am 
asking of you. But in your place, if I 
stood in his way, I should so gladly 
sacrifice myself for his sake. I should 
vive him his freedom. I should 
acknowledge his right to happiness, to 
self-development.” 

A bitter laugh broke from Margaret’s 
lips. What a jumble of sounds these 
catchwords of the new freedom made! 
What was this self-development which 
could develop only through the sacrifice 
of others? How would these immature 
theories survive the compromises and 
concessions and adjustments which made 
marriage permanent? 


I can stand 


than 


“1 cannot feel that our marriage has 
interfered with his development,” she 
rejoined presently. 

“You may be right.”” Rose Morrison 
conceded the point. “But to-day he 
needs new inspirations, new 
tunities. 


oppor- 


He needs the companionship 
of a modern mind.” 
“Yes, he has kept young at my cost,” 


thought the older woman. “I have 
helped by a thousand little sacrifices, by 
a thousand little cares and worries, to 
preserve this unnatural youth which is 
destroying me. I have taken over the 
burden of details in order that he might 
be free for the larger interests of life. If 
he is young to-day, it is at the cost of my 
youth.” 


DIFFERENCE 


For the second time that day, as she 
sat there in silence, with her eyes on the 
blooming face of Rose Morrison, a wave 
of peace, the peace of one who has been 
shipwrecked and then swept far off into 
some serene haven, enveloped her. 
Something to hold by, that at least she 
had found. The law of sacrifice, the 
ideal of self-surrender, which she had 
learned in the past. For twenty years 
she had given freely, abundantly of her 
best; and to-day she could still prove to 
him that she was not beggared. She 
could still give the supreme gift of her 
happiness. “How he must love you!” 
she exclaimed. “How he must love 
you to have hurt me so much for your 
sake! Nothing but a great love could 
make him so cruel.” 

“He does love me,’ answered Rose 
Morrison, and her voice was like the 
song of a bird. 

“He must.” Margaret’s eyes were 
burning, but no tears came. Her lips 
felt cracked with the effort she made to 
keep them from trembling. “I think 
if he had done this thing with any other 
motive than a great love, I should hate 
him until I died.” Then she rose and 
held out her hand. “TI shall not stand 
in your way,” she added. 

Joy flashed into the girl’s eyes. “* You 
are very noble,” she answered. “I 
am sorry if I have hurt you. I am 
sorry, too, that I called old- 
fashioned.” 

Margaret laughed. “Oh, I am old- 
fashioned. I am so old-fashioned that I 
should have died rather than ruin the 
happiness of another woman.” 

The joy faded from Rose Morrison’s 
face. “It was not I,” she answered. 
“It was life. We cannot stand in the 
way of life.” 

“Life to-day, God yesterday, what 
does it matter? It is a generation that 
has grasped everything except personal 
responsibility.” Oh, if one could only 
keep the humor! A thought struck her, 
and she asked abruptly, “When your 
turn comes, if it ever does, will you give 
way as I do?” 


you 
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“That will be understood. We shall 
not hold each other back.” 

“But you are young. You will tire 
first. Why, 
in twenty vears George would be sixty- 
five and Rose Morrison still a young 
woman! 


Then he must give way?” 


Calm, resolute, uncompromising, Rose 
Morrison held open the door. “ What- 
ever happens. he would never wish to 
hold me back.” 

Then Margaret passed out, the door 
behind her, and = she stood 
breathing in deep draughts of the chill, 
invigorating air. Well, that was over. 

The lawn, with its gravelike mounds 
of dead leaves, looked as mournful as a 
cemetery. Beyond the leafless shrubs 
the road glimmered; the wind still blew 
in gusts, now rising, now dying away 
with a plaintive sound; in the west the 
thread of gold had faded to a_ pale 
greenish light. Veiled in the monoto- 
nous fall of the leaves, it 
Margaret that the 
awaited her. 


closed 


seemed to 
desolate evening 
* Tow he must love her,” she thought, 
not resentfully, but with tragic resig- 
nation, “how he must love her to have 
sacrificed me as he has done!” 

This idea, she found as she walked on 
presently in the direction of the street 
ear, had taken complete possession of 
her point of view. Through its crystal 
lucidity she was able to attain some 
sympathy with her husband’s suffering. 
What agony of mind he must 
endured in these past months, these 
months they had worked so 
quietly side by side on his book! What 
What nights 

How this 
must have rent his heart 
asunder before he could stoop to the 
baseness of such a_ betrayal! 


have 
when 


days of gnawing remorse! 
of devastating anguish! 


newer love 


Tears, 
which had not come for her own pain, 
stung her eyelids. She knew that he 
must have fought it hour by hour, day 
by day, night by night. Conventional 
was, violent this emotion 
must have been to have conquered him 
so completely. 


as he how 


“Terrible as an army 


with banners,” she repeated softly, w! 
a pang of jealousy shot through | 
heart. Was there in George, she ask. 
now, profounder depths of feeling th 
she had ever reached; 
secret 


was there so: 
garden of romance where s 
had never entered? Was George larg: 
wilder, adventurous in ima, 
nation than she had dreamed? Had t| 
perfect lover lain hidden in his natur 
awaiting only the call of vouth? 

The street car returned almost empty ; 
and she found restfulness in the monoto 
nous jolting, as if it were swinging he 
into some world beyond space and time, 
where mental pain vielded to the sense 
of physical discomfort. After the agony 
of mind, the aching of body 
strangely soothing. 

Here and there, the lights of a house 
flashed among the trees, and _ she 
thought, with an impersonal interest, of 
the neglected villa, surrounded by 
mounds of rotting leaves, where that girl 
waited alone for happiness. Other 
standards. This was how the newer 
generation appeared to Margaret 
other standards, other morals. Facing 
life stripped bare of every safeguard, 
of every restraining tradition, with only 
the courage of ignorance, of defiant 
inexperience, to protect one. That girl 
was not wilfully cruel. She was simply 
greedy for emotion; she was grasping at 
the pretense of happiness like all the 
rest of her undisciplined generation. 
She was caught by life because she had 
never learned to give up, to do without, 
to stand alone. 


more 


Was 


Her corner had come, and she stepped 
with a sensation of relief on the wet 


pavement. The rain was dripping 
steadily in a monotonous drizzle. While 
she walked the few blocks to her door, 
she forced herself by an effort of will to 
go on, step by step, not to drop down in 
the street and lose consciousness. 

The tinkle of the bell and the sight of 
Winters’ face restored her to her senses. 
“Shall I bring you tea, madam?” 

“No, it is too late.” 
Going upstairs to her bedroom, she 
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took off her wet clothes and slipped into 
her prettiest tea gown, a trailing thing 
of blue satin and chiffon. While she ran 
the comb through her damp hair and 
touched her pale lips with color, she 
reflected that renunciation was 
easier when one looked desirable. “* But 
it is like painting the cheeks of the 
dead,” she thought, as she turned away 
from the and walked with a 
dragging step to the library. Never, 
she realized suddenly, had she loved 
George so much as in this moment when 
she had found him only to lose him. 


even 


mirror 


As she entered, George hurried to meet 
her with an anxious air. “I didn’t 
hear you come in, Margaret. I have been 
very uneasy. Has anything happened?” 

By artificial light he looked younger 
even than he had seemed in the after- 
noon; and this boyishness of aspect 
struck her as strangely pathetic. It was 
all a part, she told herself, of that ful- 
fillment which had come too late, of that 
perilous second blooming, not of youth, 
but of Indian Summer. The longing to 
spare him, to save him from the suffering 
he had endured, pervaded her heart. 

“Yes, something has happened,” she 
answered gently. 
Rose Morrison.” 

As she spoke the name she turned 
away from him, and walking with un- 
steady steps across the room, stood 
down into the fire. The 
knowledge of all that she must see when 
she turned—of the humiliation, the 
anguish, the remorse in_ his 


“IT haye been to see 


looking 


eves 
oppressed her heart with a passion of 
shame and pity. How could she turn 
and look on his wounded soul which she 
had stripped bare? 

“Rose Morrison?” he repeated in an 
“What do 
know of Rose Morrison?” 

At his question she turned quickly, 
and faced not anguish, not humiliation, 
but emptiness. 


expressionless voice. you 


There was nothing in 
his look except the blankness of com- 
plete surprise. For an instant the shock 
made her dizzy; and in the midst of the 


dizziness there flashed through her 


mind the memory of an evening i: 
childhood, when she had run bra 
into a dark room where they told |i 
ogre was hiding, and had found | 
it was empty. 

“She wrote to me.” Her legs 
way as she replied, and sinking into 
nearest chair, she sat gazing up at 
with an immobile face. 

A frown gathered his evebro 
and a purplish flush (he flushed 
easily of late) mounted slowly to 
smooth line of his hair. 


She watched 
the quiver that ran through his unde: 
lip (strange that she had not noticed 
how it had thickened) while his teet 
pressed it sharply. Everything about 
him was acutely vivid to her, as if sly 
were looking at him closely for the first 
time. She saw the furrow between |iis 
eyebrows, the bloodshot stain on one 
eveball, the folds of flesh beneath his 
jutting chin, the crease in his black tie, 
the place where his shirt gave a little 
because it had grown too tight- -all these 
insignificant details would exist in 
delibly in her brain. 

She to you?” His 
sounded strained and husky, and he 
coughed abruptly, as if he were trying 
to hide his embarrassment. “What the 
devil! But you don’t know her.” 

“T saw her this afternoon. She told 
me everything.” 

“Everything?” Never had she im- 
agined that he could appear so helpless, 
so lacking in the support of any con- 
ventional theory. A hysterical laugh 
broke from her, a laugh as utterly he- 
yond her control as a spasm, and at the 
sound he flushed as if she had struck 
him. While she sat there she realized 
that she had no part or place in the 
scene before her. Never could she speak 
the words that she longed to utter. 
Never could she make him understand 
the real self behind the marionette at 
which he was looking. She longed with 
all her heart to “There were 
possibilities in me that you never sus 
pected. 
love. 


wrote voice 


” 


say: 


I also am capable of a great 
In my heart I also am a creature 
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of romance, of adventure. If you had 
only known it, you might have found 
in marriage all that you have sought 
elsewhere. ...” This was what she 
longed to cry out, but instead she said 
merely, 

“She told me of your love. She asked 
me to give you up.” 

“She asked you to give me up?” 
His mouth fell open as he finished, and 
while he stared at her he forgot to shut 
it. It occurred to her that he had lost 
the power of inventing a phrase, that 
he could only echo the ones she had 
spoken. How like a foolish boy he 
looked as he stood there, in front of the 
sinking fire, trying to hide behind that 
hollow echo! 

“She said that I stood in your way.” 
The phrase sounded so grotesque as she 
uttered it that she found herself laugh- 
ing again. She had not wished to speak 
these ugly things. Her heart was filled 
with noble words, with beautiful senti- 
ments, but she could not make her lips 
pronounce them in spite of all the efforts 
she made. And she recalled suddenly 
the princess in the fairy tale who, when 
she opened her mouth, found that toads 
and lizards escaped from it instead of 
pearls and rubies. 

At first he did not reply, and it 
seemed to her that only mechanical 
force could jerk his jaw back into place 
and close the eyelids over his vacant 
blue eyes. When at last he made a 
sound it was only the empty echo again, 
“Stood in my way!” 

“She is desperately in earnest.” 
Justice wrung this admission from her. 
“She feels that this subterfuge is unfair 
to us all. Your happiness, she thinks, 
is what we should consider first, and 
she is convinced that I should be 
sacrified to your future. She was per- 
fectly frank. She suppressed nothing.” 

For the first time George Fleming 
uttered an original sound. “O Lord!” 
he exclaimed devoutly. 

“IT told her that I did not wish to 
stand in your way,”’ resumed Margaret, 


as if the exclamation had not inter- 
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rupted the flow of her thoughts. “I 
told her I would give you up.” 

Suddenly, without warning, he ex- 
ploded, “What, in the name of heaven, 
has it got to do with you?” 
manded. 

“To do with me?” It was her turn 
to echo. “But isn’t that girl—”’ she 
corrected herself painfully—‘‘isn’t she 
living in your house at this minute?” 

He cast about helplessly for an argu- 
ment. When at last he discovered one, 
he advanced it with a sheepish air, as if 
he recognized its weakness. “Well, 
nobody else would take it, would they?” 

“She says that you love her.” 

He shifted his ground nervously. “I 
can’t help what she says, can I?” 

“She offered to show me your letters.” 

“Compliments, nothing more.” 

“But you must love her, or you 
couldn’t—you wouldn’t—” A burning 
flush scorched Margaret's body. 

“T never said that I...” Even 
with her he had always treated the word 
love as if it were a dangerous explosive, 
and he avoided touching it now, “that 
I cared for her in that way.” 

“Then you do in another way?” 

He glanced about like a_ trapped 
animal. “I am nota fool,amI? Why, 
I am old enough to be her father! Be- 
sides, I am not the only one anyway. 
She was living with a man when I met 
her, and he wasn’t the first. She isn’t 
bad, you know. It’s a kind of philoso- 
phy with her. She calls it self...” 

“T know.” Margaret cut the phrase 
short. “I have heard what she calls 
it.” So it was all wasted! Nothing that 
she could do could lift the situation 
above the level of the commonplace, 
the merely vulgar. She was defrauded 
not only of happiness, but even of the 
opportunity to be generous. Her sacri- 
fice was as futile as that girl’s passion. 
‘But she is in love with you now,” she 
said. 

“T suppose she is.” His tone had 
grown stubborn. “But how long would 
it last? In six months she would be 
leaving me for somebody else. Of 


he de- 
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course, I won’t see her again,”’ he added, 
with the manner of one who is conceding 
a reasonable point. Then, after a pause 
in which she made no response, his 
stubbornness changed into resentment. 
“Anybody would think that you are 


angry because I am not in love with - 


her!” he exclaimed. “Anybody would 
think—but I don’t understand women!” 

“Then you will not—you do not 
mean to leave me?” she asked; and 
her manner was as impersonal, she was 
aware, as if Winters had just given her 
notice. 

“Leave you?” He glanced appre- 
ciatively round the room. ‘“‘Where on 
earth could I go?” 

For an instant Margaret looked at 
him in silence. Then she insisted coldly, 
“To her perhaps. She thinks that you 
are in love with her.” 

“Well, I suppose I’ve been a fool,” 
he confessed, after a struggle, “but you 
are making too much of it.” 

Yes, she was making too much of it; 
she realized this more poignantly than 
he would ever be able to do. She felt 
like an actress who has endowed a comic 
part with the gesture of high tragedy. 
It was not, she saw clearly now, that 
she had misunderstood George, but that 
she had overplayed life. 

“We met last summer at Ogunquit.” 
She became aware presently that he was 
still making excuses and explanations 
about nothing. “* You couldn’t go about 
much, you know, and we went swim- 
ming and played golf together. I liked 
her, and I could see that she liked me. 
When we came away I thought we'd 
break it off, but somehow we didn’t. I 
saw her several times in New York. 
Then she came here unexpectedly, and I 
offered her that old villa nobody would 
rent. You don’t understand such 
things, Margaret. It hadn’t any more 
to do with you than—than—” He 
hesitated, fished in the stagnant waters 
of his mind, and flung out abruptly, 


“than golf has. It was just a sort of- 
well, sort of—recreation.” 

Recreation! The memory of Rose 
Morrison’s extravagant passion smote 
her sharply. How glorified the incident 
had appeared in the girl’s imagination, 
how cheap and tawdry it-was in reality! 
A continual compromise with the second 
best, an inevitable surrender to the 
average, was this the history of «jl 
romantic emotion? For an instant, such 
is the perversity of fate, it seemed to the 
wife that she and this strange girl were 
united by some secret bond which 
George could not share—by the bond 
of woman’s immemorial  disillusion- 
ment. 

“IT wouldn’t have had you hurt for 
worlds, Margaret,” said ‘George, bend- 
ing over her. The old gentle voice, the 
old possessive and complacent look in 
his sleepy blue eyes, recalled her wander- 
ing senses. “If I could only make you 
see that there wasn’t anything in it.” 

She gazed up at him wearily. The 
excitement of discovery, the exaltation, 
the anguish, had ebbed away, leaving 
only gray emptiness. She had lost more 
than love, more than happiness, she 
realized suddenly, for she had lost her 
belief in life. 

“If there had been anything in it, | 
might be able to understand,” she 
answered. 

He surveyed her with gloomy severity. 
“Hang it all! You act as if you wanted 
me to be in love with her.” Then his 
face cleared as if by magic. “You're 
tired out, Margaret, and you’re nervous. 
There’s Winters now. You must try to 
eat a good dinner.” 

Anxious, caressing, impatient to have 
the discussion end and dinner begin, he 
stooped and lifted her in his arms. For 


an instant she lay there without moving, 
and in that instant her gaze passed from 
his face to the red lilies and the un- 
curtained window beyond. 

Outside the leaves were falling. 
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Trails to Tiny Towns 


1.—God Loves the Irish 


BY GERTRUDE A. ZERR 


This is the first of a series of remarkable experiences of a woman school-teacher in the sparsely 
settled districts of the West. In these “far places’’—remote from town and railroad—a rugged and 
picturesque life is being lived to-day by little polyglot communities of immigrants. For ten years Miss Zerr 
has here found the role of school-teacher an extraordinary adventure, and her graphic chronicle is a moving 


and intensely human story —Tue Epirors. 


AM a close relative of the town 
drunkard. 

The town drunkard and I are a 
scandal to our friends and family, who 
love to lift us up out of the gutter and 
plead with us to live better and worthier 
lives, asking us why we insist on wasting 
our talents and strength in ignoble pur- 
suits when, with a little will power, we 
could easily be rich and successful and 
a credit to our folks. 

I do not deny that I am clever, prob- 
ably even cleverer than the town 
drunkard; and when my old friends 
meet me and audibly figure up my 
present status in years, and then spring 
the reproaches, I have nothing to say. 
I admit that I should be doing something 
with my talents: here is a world going 
to the dogs, with business at a stand- 
still, and political problems puzzling the 
best minds, and yet I roam at large, 
with no responsibility and no worry. It 
is not right, and sometimes remorse 
seizes me and I toss on my pillow and 
moan, ‘““My misspent life! My mis- 
spent life!’’ like the drunken hero of the 
ancient melodrama. 

Can I help it? 

To please my friends I go to work 
regularly every June, and for a month 
or so my employers flatter me and tell 
me what a great future I have in the 
blessed realm of sight drafts and bills 
of lading. Then I needs must tire of the 
commonplaceness of regular folks and 
the dreariness of regular occupation, 
and I take to gazing at the pink and 
purple sections of a map, which repre- 


sent such untold adventures and unsung 
lives; and I look up the date of my little 
old second-grade certificate, and finding 
I am still a recognized though by no 
means glittering member of the despised 
profession, I soar joyfully to some level 
at five thousand feet up in the snow, 
and am at home in a foreign land. 

I take no stand politically on the 
question of immigration, but as an 
authority on the foreigners in the barren 
places of this foreign land of ours, I do 
stand (modestly) alone. 

And of all foreign parts, I know of none 
foreigner than the waste lands of my 
country. In ten years of moving on- 
ward I’ve never lived in an American 
community. We of the cultured set 
(“book artists’ in popular parlance) 
don’t expect to. When we “receive a 
call,” we hunt up a sister-sufferer and 
ask, 

“What are the people?” 

The answer comes in terms of nation- 
alities: ““Swedes, Austrians, or Wops,” 
as the case may be. 

One becomes a globe trotter. In the 
confines of a single state, one lives joy- 
ously—not the gay city life of great 
capitals, to be sure, but the deep-cut, 
age-haunted, mysterious life of European 
peasantry. How can one, then, after 
having held the black-eyed baby of 
Italy, swathed from shoulders to feet 
like a Raphael bambino, and having 
learned to lisp languorous syllables from 
an angel-faced Madonna—how can 
such a one be contented, to put in a 
lifetime in the composition of such airy 
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persiflage as “Yours of the twenty- 
ninth received and in reply would state 

which is considered a_ proper 
occupation for a young woman of un- 
doubted ability and energy? 

I cannot make my friends understand 
this, however, and yet I yearn to be 
understood. And if the story of Maggie 
O’Brien isn’t convincing, maybe the one 
about Mary Krakovitch will be; for I 
swear to you that the Imperial decor- 
ation which the Krakovitches lost did 
come back to them, and all the way 
from America to Austria and back 
again, which I should never have known 
had I not wandered from the straight 
and dreary road of settled living into 
the foreign parts that circled me round 
about. 

This is 
Ireland. 

Not that I take any political stand on 
the Irish question, regardless of my plain 
duty to settle the matter; but who 
could know Maggie O’Brien and not 
cherish the same emotions that the 
poets tell us are entertained by the 
Blithe-heart King? 

Maggie was said to be hard to get 
along with; she had pugnacious black 
curls that stuck up belligerently, and 
roused you to an exhilarating sense of 
combat; she had a bright blue eye that 
snapped lightnings, and a tongue as 
sharp as a needle. Arrah, but she was a 
colleen! She used to come out of her 
cabin every morning as I went by to pass 
the time of day with me, and many’s 
the fine bit of gossip we had against 
the rest of the neighbors; for I love to 
hear the doings and the happenings of 
all around me, and Maggie’s recitals were 
always peppered and spiced most appe- 
tizingly with bits of malice and cubes of 
wickedness. 

Maggie was not very popular with 
her neighbors. 

“Sure, and they’re too good for me,” 
she would flaunt, dancing from corner 
to corner of her little cabin on endless 
unnumbered tasks. 

I suppose they were patronizing, but 
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would you have them less than human? 
They all had flocks and herds and credit 
at the bank, whereas Maggie had 
nothing in the world but Mike and the 
twins and the other two little boys, 
none of whom could be considered any- 
thing of an asset. Mike had landed jy 
that barren valley ten years previous}, 
with her and the twins, and a cas); 
balance of fifty dollars. They worked 
on the ranches when they could get 
work, bought a bit of stock here and 
there, and finally got enough togetlier 
to settle on a homestead. 

When I went to live with them, after 
having been mercilessly evicted from 
my sumptuous dwelling place which in- 
cluded, all in one price, private pond, 
rowboat, automobile, and running water, 
they had got around to building every- 
thing but the house. According to 
Eastern and Middle Western precedent, 
Mike had erected a splendid big barn. 
They had been living in the school- 
house, but when school began, of course, 
they had to move out, and Mike put a 
temporary floor in the barn, and there 
they settled down, all cozy and com- 
fortable, with sliding window sashes and 
latchstrings instead of doorknobs. 

I walked in with my suit case and 
announced : 

“T’ve come to live with you. Mrs. 
Garrison bounced me out.” (I affect 
the vernacular.) 

“Well, come into the parlor,” said 
Maggie, hospitably, “where we can talk 
it over.” 

To ask you to step into the parlor or 
library or “boodore” was Maggie's 
favorite waggery, the divisions of her 
cabin being purely imaginary. 

You might think a one-room house 
would be inconvenient, but it is amazing 
with what decorum and modesty people 
can live in one. Many a winter night, 
as I have sat before the lamp wit) 
my embroidery, I became aware of « 
stillness, and looking up, found that the 
twins and the grandfather and the 


grown nephew were all quietly slumber- 
ing in their places with their clothes in 
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neat piles on the floor. How they did 
it | know not; it is one of the triumphs 
of the Irish! On Sunday nights (so 
they would all be clean for school) 
Maggie hung a curtain and behold, she 
had a bathroom! The same curtain 
made a private bedroom for specially 
distinguished guests. 

But not for me! I must have the 
best of all there is in these foreign lands, 
and Maggie was not to be behind in the 
showing of manners. 

Offhand, as a mere matter of the day’s 
routine, Mike, that very afternoon, 
brought in lumber and boarded off a 
stall to make a room for me; and 
Maggie lined it from top to bottom 
with clean flour sacks, so it shone out 
spotless and fair; and dragged in the 
skin of the calf that had blown into the 
creek the winter before, to serve me for 
arug. And, in the course of time, Mike 
built me a table and a chair, and I had 
the wool comforters and the linen sheets 
and clean towels and wash things. 

Never was so sweet and dainty a room 
as that one into which Maggie converted 
the stall of the barn; and most cozy 
and companionable it was, too. If I 
did not drop to sleep immediately when 
I crawled in at half past eight, I could 
start up a conversation with the ones 
who were sleeping in the hayloft, or in 
the room outside. Or I could close my 
door for an afternoon nap, and still 
know all that was going on without. 

And the things that happen when you 
are hidden from observation are always 
most charming. You can laugh un- 
restrainedly or you can scowl with im- 
patience and it makes no manner of 
difference. You are under no obligation 
to be amused, but if you should be, your 
appreciation comes as a gift to those out- 
side. 

One night, for example, just as I was 
cuddling down between my mail-order 
catalogues and flat irons, I heard a wild 
shriek of laughter from one of the little 
boys in the hayloft. 

“What’s the matter up there?” I 
inquired. 


The little boy’s shrieks and chuckles 
left him gasping for breath. 

“Oo-ee!”’ he chortled. “I was going 
to lay my head on the pillow and I hit 
a pile of snow!” 

We have magnificent winter weather, 
starry white at night and Wedgewood- 
blue by day; but the fall, before the 
winter settles down, is apt to be trying, 
on account of blizzards and high winds. 
Of course, if you get your cabin chinked 
up early enough, you are all right, but 
not one man in ten gets around to it. 
As you probably know, through the 
summer the mud dries from between the 
logs, and it makes no matter, because 
it’s warm; but the cracks get bigger and 
bigger as the years go by, and the logs 
dry out and shrink, and then you ought 
to chink it up every fall. I had the wool 
comforters, as I said, and I had a good 
wool bathrobe and sweater and socks 
and mittens, and I put all those on to 
go to bed and took two hot flatirons and 
two of the heavy mail-order catalogues, 
and so kept pretty warm. The cata- 
logues were my own discovery, and a 
welcome one it was. You put them into 
the oven before supper and by bedtime 
they are heated through. Then you put 
your feet between the leaves and you 
can turn pages all night, finding warm 
ones as you go along. As soon as your 
feet get cold on the diamond necklaces 
you can turn over to the harness and 
saddles, and find them quite hot. By 
morning all these things were cold, 
though, and we always got up at five 
to make a fire and get warm. I had the 
best place, of course, but at that the 
cat used to crawl into my room from 
between the logs, and I hid my clothes 
under my pillow so they wouldn’t be 
snowed under by morning. I didn’t 
mind; a person learns things that way; 
for example, I learned that if you put 
your tooth paste tube under your pillow 
you can squeeze the paste out in ‘the 
morning without any difficulty. And 
one day, after one of the all-night dances 
I had a bad cold and felt so miserable 
that I couldn’t sleep. So although a 
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snowstorm was raging, I decided to take 
a hot bath. I dragged the tub into my 
room, filled it, and plunged in. And the 
wind whizzed around the cabin and the 
snow flew all over me from the cracks, 
and certain spots of me were boiling hot, 
and the others were all excited with 
steam and snow, not knowing what was 
expected of them, and when I was 
dressed again, and the tub emptied, I 
had no more cold than a jack rabbit. 
Was that a valuable discovery? Rather; 
only it is difficult to find conditions at all 
times so propitious. 

We always wore our wool socks and 
overshoes all day, and when it was 
necessary to stand still, as in ironing 
or washing dishes, we had more hot 
catalogues to stand on. “Stepping 
around on snappy stories,” one of my 
friends describes it witheringly, as a 
blast of when I yearn too 
audibly for the wondrous times I have 
known. 

Maggie didn’t have much to do, for- 
tunately, but make beds and shovel out 
snow. Maggie was an ardent feminist, 
and stood solidly on her rights. The 
rest of the neighbors reviled her—‘‘I 
suppose she’s a good housekeeper but 
she don’t know where a cow stands in 
the barn.” Maggie would not milk 
cows; she pretended to be afraid of 
them; she would not feed the chickens; 
she would carry neither water nor wood. 
Naturally enough, her husband and 
children adored her, and she did have 
the dearest and daintiest house in the 
valley. 

But to put parlor, library, kitchen, 
drawing-room and “boodores” 


sarcasm 


in order 
every morning meant an eternal folding 
up and stowing away of 
an eternal shoveling of snow and 
mopping up of melting ice. If it were 
not mopped off the hayloft floor, it 
soaked through the ceiling into down- 
stairs, and during the three days’ 
blizzards of which I shall tell, I used to 
move from one spot to another all over 
the room, as the drops hit me from 
above. She never got cross about it, at 
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least not with Mike, and there was 
never any occasion to be cross with the 
children. As I said, they all adored her, 

They were most amazing poor, but 
she let them have all manner of puppies 
and kittens and lambs, and when they 
got tired sawing wood she would go and 
sit on a log to entertain them; when she 
called them they came flocking without 
delay, because it was just as likely to be 
a currant bun as a box on the ear which 
she had to present to them. Mike was 
the same: he barely provided food for 
his family—clothing and shelter they 
got as best they could; but hilarity and 
freedom and delirious happiness he con- 
tributed in never-failing 
There was never any worry. Relatives 
sent in old clothes, which Maggie 
could make over with immense skill for 
all of them. And when it came to buy- 
ing other things, she just sat down with 
the catalogue and made out her order: 
then cut off the things she didn’t need 
quite so much; then the next in order 
of necessity, and so on till she got down 
into the limits of her cash balance. Of 
all the blessed talents of the Irish, | 
think there is none so charming as this 
genius for being poor. There was al- 
ways enough to eat, and Maggie was a 
good cook; even when we ran out of 
butter and sugar and flour, she could still 
think up appetizing things. To be sure, 
food was usually cold by the time it was 
passed around, but that didn’t matter; 
if the gravy froze into grease before it 
could be conveyed to our mouths, all we 
had to do was to carry our plates to the 
stove and warm them a little; and when 
it was extra cold, we just helped our- 
selves from the kettles and went to the 
heating stove to eat, all 
sociable. 

We weren't careless with our food, 


abundance. 


cozy and 


either. You never heard of our canned 
goods freezing, like some _ people’s. 


Maggie piled all the cans up against the 
heating stove every night, and the lit- 
tle boys took turns sleeping with the 
potatoes. 

I taught the little boys to knit, and 
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every evening I tore and sewed rags 
while they knitted a rug of stupendous 
proportions, which when finished over- 
flowed the parlor into the living room; 
and Maggie carded wool, and Mike 
planed pieces of furniture—all very 
primitive and pretty. 

We had more clean wool than most 
rich folks. Sheep herders passing through 
in winter or fall were always willing to 
donate a stray lamb or sick sheep, and 
Maggie nursed it lovingly, and cut the 
wool, and saved it every spring as long 
as the sheep lasted, but coyotes usu- 
ally got them before they had a chance 
to lose the innocence which poets 
advertise. 

Indeed, it was on account of one of 
these same little orphans that I lost my 
standing with the Garrisons. 

“The poor little thing,” I said, 
patting its weak, shivery little anatomy, 
“they went and sheared it too close.” 

“They don’t shear day-old lambs,” 
Mrs. Garrison informed me, almost 
choking with contempt. She repeated it 
everywhere with despairing comment on 
my ignorance. I may say, however, that 
her resultant hostility was one of the 
things which endeared me to Maggie. 

“Sure, and you want to be takin’ on 
a little education from Lett,” she would 
say at every recital of my many en- 
counters with that alien enemy. I 
never had to explain my pleasantries to 
the Irish, and Maggie’s whole-hearted 
roar was as the piping of meadow larks 
to my tired soul. 

The aliens, of whom there were two 
families, usually referred to the school 
as the Irish College, and were always 
on the point of moving to town where 
they could associate with a better class 
of people. Well would it have been for 
them had they done so! For the pur- 
pose of this narrative is to relate how 
through me as a humble instrument in 
the hands of a humorous Providence, 
Maggie’s children, poor as they were, 
and despised by the more fortunate as 
houseless outcasts, even these rose to a 
pinnacle of glory never to be touched, 


but to be envied to this very day with 
all the agony of hopeless yearning. 

And if the triumph that came to the 
family of Maggie is not as the glory 
that fell on Mary Krakovitch, yet in its 
measure, it is perfect, and I’m sure 
Maggie would rather laugh in glee than 
glow with pride anyway. 

It came about through the puppy 
liking me so much. 

Of course, there is nothing note- 
worthy about a puppy’s liking any- 
body who will stand and talk idiotically 
to him by the hour—but the conse- 
quences of this special attachment were 
portentous. The boys had sneaked in 
with him the first day of school, and I 
had asked him if him was a puppy, or 
was him a little baby dog, and if him 
was, why wasn’t him a great big doggie 
like him’s mamma? 

The little boys were entranced, and 
the puppy was frantic. 

The next day more dogs came, and 
then more, and more and more, until 
everywhere you stepped, you fell over 
an animal. They behaved exactly like 
children, starting in full of romp and 
play, and gradually learning the sacred 
stillness of school, they grew to come 
in quietly, group themselves about 
the stove and sleep until recess, when 
they would arise and march out gravely 
with the children. I couldn’t drive 
them out; when I attempted it they 
would get up and wag their tails, and 
leap up to kiss me, under the impression 
that my advances were friendly. All I 
could do was open the door and say 
“Sic ’em!” to which clarion call they 
responded, to a dog, galloping trustfully 
down a road where the farthest reach 
of human eye could see naught but the 
massive wastes of barren land and 
mountains. 

I loved the Garrison pup, too. When 
Mrs. Garrison took the children away 
for a week’s vacation, the pup came te 
me first to ask where they were. I 
took him on my lap and held him all 
afternoon, while I conducted geography 
and language ordeals, and he laid his 
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chin on my shoulder, gazing unutter- 
ably, with an agony that made the little 
boys restless and miserable. 

Well, school went on, and the Irish 
pup came to school day after day, al- 
ways faithful, always prompt. We 
didn’t have school very regularly on 
account of the blizzards; the snow 
drifted in so fast, and when there was 
wind it was too cold even close to the 
I could sweep up the snow into 
the cracks and when it froze it was 
pretty effective in keeping out the wind, 
but the air never warmed—once we 
tried to write by setting the ink bottles 
in warm water, but the ink froze on the 
pens while they were being carried from 
the bottle to the paper. And, of course, 
when we had the heavy blizzards we 
couldn’t go out of the house at all. So 
nobody but the O’Briens ever knew 
whether we were having school or not; 
and besides, the aliens didn’t like their 
children to be in the cold schoolhouse 
all day. Down at the mailroad it was 
better; on account of prohibition, there 
was no particular use for the saloon, and 
so the proprietor allowed the children 
to have school there when the weather 
got too bad to use the schoolhouse. 

The O'Briens, therefore, and the 
O'Briens’ pup came to school always, 
and Maggie used to boast about their 
“educated pup”: 

“Sure and it takes the Irish to lay on 
an education,” she would say, especially 
when one of the alien enemy was close 
at hand to hear. 

I do not know whether it was solely 
the episode of the pup, or whether the 
incident of the talented kitten had some- 
thing to do with it, too. It may be that 
one merely fanned the flame of the 
other, or there may have been no 
significance in the first; however, since 
it aroused the first storm of jealousy 
that finally raged around the O’Briens 
it is worth recounting. We had that 


stove. 





winter, as I said, two lambs, a pup, a 
visiting dog, a cat, and three kittens, 
all on intimate terms with the family. 
The cats sat patiently by our chairs 


throughout a meal, while the dogs cire,»d 
the table expectantly. One day when | 
dropped an offering, a kitten got it, and 
growling like a baby lion, darted he- 
hind the stove with her prize. I was 
enchanted. From then on she was m) 
special pride, and I went about boasting 
of the kitten and its wondrous powers 
until the children of the enemy grey 
restive. 

“The O’Briens must think they're 
the only people that got a cat that can 
growl,” began one of these spoiled 
darlings, essaying contempt. The 
O’Brien boys smiled in calm security. 
The little girl sought evidence to prove 
the worthlessness of our boast. She 
began to watch and listen furtively. 
Presently, she discovered that other 
cats do not growl. Theirs didn’t, the 
Garrison’s didn’t. On slyly questioning, 
she found nobody who had ever had a 
cat that growled. Then she began to 
cry for that kind of a cat, and her hap- 
less parents, who showered on her every- 
thing that money could buy, sought in 
vain for the rare product of felinity. It 
is my belief that they would have sued 
piteously of the O’Briens for that cat 
if it had not been for the long-standing 
feud between them. 

But money could not have bought 
that cat. The boys were puffed up 
with pride, and Maggie was jubilant. 
Children never analyze their blessings— 
it is enough that blessings come; and 
Maggie, being Irish, never cared what 
the disturbance was about, so that it 
was there. 

Singularly, I got no blame for this. Of 
course, I stopped boasting when the 
trouble arose, and I was innocent as a 
lamb of evil intent. No one ever 
thought of me as the instigator. I was 
rather the discoverer of a new and rare 
species, and the O’Briens, by some 
strange perversity of fate, were the un- 
worthy possessors of the treasure. 

“Sure, it pays to have a good ad- 
vertiser in the family,” chuckled Mag- 
gie, as the storm howled without. 

In the course of time the kitten would 
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have grown to cat’s estate, and got 
enough to eat, and learned to purr in- 
stead of growl, and alien children, 
finding happiness in the possession of 
store toys and valuables, would have 
reduced the O’Briens to the obscurity 
of the unsubservient poor. But the 
Irish pup continued to adore me. I 
always took his part against the visiting 
dog, and I always left a bite of something 
in my lunch bucket for him. So when 
[ started out for school the day after 
the big blizzards, the pup insisted on 
going, too. The wind had shrieked about 
the cabin for three days with no pause, 
except when it changed direction, and 
when those curious calms came we 
would laugh to find ourselves screaming 
at one another in the effort to be heard. 
Bill had fed the milk-cows out of gunny 
sacks because the wind blew the hay 
off the forks; and he had made danger- 
ous trips to the creek for water, other- 
wise nobody left the house. The little 
hoys rolled on the floor with the lamb 
and the puppy and the cats and the 
visiting dog; Maggie shoveled snow from 
the hayloft; I moved from corner to cor- 
ner with my embroidery; the grandfather 
filed saws excruciatingly; and the grown 
nephew played the mouth organ. 

For three days we lived in an agony 
of noise and discomfort and cold; and 
then, at some unknown hour of the night, 
we suddenly ceased tossing, and knew 
nothing until the sur shone on us 
through the cracks and a celestial hush 
circled us round about, and when we 
looked from the door we saw a world 
like a Portland vase: dark blue, light 
hlue, and glistening piles of white. 
Every atom of everything had been 
swept out of the air, and you could see 
all the Nothing in the world, and hear it, 
too. So I said I would have school that 
day, but the boys needn't come, and I 
got my snowshoes and started. (It’s 
a school day if the teacher is there, and 
she can draw pay for it; otherwise not.) 

The boys were satisfied, but the pup 
was not. If there was going to be school, 


to school was he going. Up he got, 
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stretched himself, and was ready. Life 
in the cabin was, of course, unendurable 
without the pup; so presently Maggie 
had to dress the boys and send them 
after us. 

We had a struggle to get the school- 
house door open, and when we succeeded, 
we paused in amaze at the sight before 
us. Snow had drifted all over the desks, 
and frozen to every crack in the walls. 
It rayed out all along the stovepipe 
and from pictures and decorations in 
fantastic and fascinating designs. 

We roared most Irishly; and then set 
to work to shovel it out. We had a 
lovely time. Of course, we couldn't 
have any lessons, but we stayed the 
allotted time, and went back the next 
day, and so on until the end of the 
month. I had to, to draw my pay. The 
pup would not stay at home without 
me, the boys would not stay where 
the pup was not, and the days were 
magnificent. I would have stayed all 
winter, because I had some traps out, 
and my trapline crossed at several 
places the trapline of a most fascinating 
young trapper from “the outside,” but I 
felt it tactful to give up my room to 
Maggie’s family, so when the month 
came to an end, I collected my pay and 
departed. 

But all unwittingly, as I wrote and 
signed the various documents, I did the 
deed that brought anguish to the hearts 
of the aliens and everlasting glory to the 
house of Ireland. I was spreading my 
penmanship over some beautifully litho- 
graphed, suitable-for-framing, gold-seal 
certificates of perfect attendance for the 
little boys, and congratulating their 
mother, in large terms, on the splendor 
of their achievement (for I love the 
sound of my voice), when suddenly I 
became thoughtful. As ever, the pup 
was beside me, wagging his tail, and 
cocking his ears expectantly. (He 
thought I was eating.) 

“But if it hadn’t been for Tippy, they 
wouldn’t have gone every day,” I said, 
“Tippy’s the one that ought to have a 
certificate.” 
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A breathless hush fell on the room. 

*'Tippy shall have one,” I proclaimed, 
splendidly. 

And I inscribed, in pugnacious char- 
acters, the name of TIFPERARY O'BRIEN, 
as one entitled to honor for perfect 
attendance at school and exemplary 
behavior therein, and I delivered it to 
his guardians, myself taking his head in 
my hands and telling him what a 
wonderful thing an eduéation is, and 
what a proud dog he should be to have 
won this magnificent memento of his 
industry, and how generations of dogs 
would delight to call him their ancestor. 

The little boys looked in awe from 
me to their mother and back again, 
not understanding why 
laugh. 

And I packed my trunk and rode 
blithely away through the snow to a 
land of steam heat and bathrooms, and 
knew that lovely spot no more. 

But Mike got some pieces of smooth 
lumber and cut up some broken window 
glass with a piece of oiled string, and 
made frames for the certificates of his 
children, and also, in consideration of 
their howls. made a fifth one for the 
certificate of Tipperary, the pup. This 
one was likewise hung on the wall, 
whereupon the children of the enemy 
gazed, and comprehended the magnifi- 
cence of the tribute. 

For they didn’t care; 
they had guns and sleds and polished 
skis and webbed snowshoes, and gold 
watches, and all manner of things that 
the O’Briens lacked; they didn’t care 
whether they had certificates or not. 
But that their thoroughbreds should be 
humiliated by the glory of an ignorant 
Irish pup! 


she should 


themselves, 


They went home full of hopeless 
anguish, and stormed and cried for 


certificates for their dogs who had al- 
ways gone to school as much as the 
O’Brien pup, and ought to have one, and 


(The second article of this series, entitled “A Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
will appear next month.) 


why could the O’Brien pup hay 


a 
certificate and not their dog? And 
maybe if they’d been to school the |a. 
day the teacher would have given thy; 


dog one, and “it’s all your fayjt. 
mamma, ‘cause you wouldn’t let me 
go, and now you have to write to jer 
and ask her to send Jeff one; will ys. 
mamma, now will ya?” 

Whereupon the mothers denounced 


me as partial to the Irish, and a mis 


chief-brewer, and declared I had “ots r 
to do” to make trouble in a neighor 
hood that was always peaceable and t 
friendly before I came to stir up dis. I 
sension. 

And the fathers, who would sell 
steer any day to buy their loved off- | 


spring some bit of expensive nonsense, 
were helpless in the face of the absolute 
unobtainability of the one thing which 
the offspring sickened and_ well-nigh 
died for. 

But the O’Brien boys moved, quietly 
and magnanimously, along their allotted 
course, and Tipperary, unspoiled }) 
fame, wagged a still friendly tail to- 
ward all lesser dogs. 

They moved on an eminence, thes: 
four, for were they not the owners of 
Tipperary, the sole and only dog in al! 
the world to be possessed of an edu- 
cational certificate, signed and_ sealed 
and properly displayed, to the lasting 
fomentation of discord and joyous tur- 
bulence? 

The boys’ happiness is tinctured with 
the seriousness of childhood, but on the 
blithe heart of Maggie there is no cloud 
of gravity. Her black curls rise with 
exuberant belligerence when the eye of 
the enemy rests, as perforce it must, on 
the framed abomination on the wall. 

“Sure, with the growlin’ cats and the 
educated pups, it’s hard to beat the 
Irish!” she chants, in triumphant 
mockery. 

And rapturously the battles rage. 
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“ T’VE got the money handy; it’s in the 
house,” whispered Michael. “I 
don’t trust banks; my father didn’t.” 
“But you've been losing interest all 
the time you've been saving up,” his 
neighbor told him and stared. 

‘Oh—interest!”” Michael laughed: he 
was happy to-night and a little bit off 
his head. “If your lawyer and my law- 
yer will get to work to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he continued. 

“Yes, yes; that’s all right,” Carter 
threw him a brief nod. 

He was casual about this affair, almost 
detached. He was amused at Michael, 
who took it so seriously. This was just 
business: buying and selling a house. 
What else could you call it? 

But upon Michael there lay a fervor 
and a triumph. He had worked hard, 
saved savagely, just to have this house 
and the stonemason’s yard adjoining. 
A roof over your head. In life, a man 
asked that; in death, decent burial. 
And he loved this little village with its 
little harbor: the place and the house 
where vou’ve been born and lived and 
wedded and done your work. How it 
twisted round a man’s heart! 

The harbor was dead, so far as ship- 
ping went. Out there, at the mouth, it 
was choked with shingle. That was the 
way upon: this bit of coast. And _ it 
showed all the wildness, charm and mel- 
ancholy of decay. 

The two men walked down the gar- 
den. They looked through the window. 
Michael’s wife was laying supper for 
three. 

They went and sat upon the boundary 
wall at the bottom. It was low upon the 
garden side and, dropping down deep 
upon the other, was lapped by the 


tide and colored serpent-green by sea 
drift. 

Michael was a monumental mason 
and, in his yard, seen over the hedge, 
stretching at the side of his house, there 
stood up, rigid and terrifying, the tokens 
of his trade. He was a simple fellow who 
cut and lettered grave stones, but some- 
times he had a wave of ambition and 
played at being a sculptor. There was 
a stone angel standing in his yard, also 
a cherub—too much like Cupid—who 
shouldered a Cross. 

The sunset—they had wonderful sun- 
sets here—dabbled this statuary with 
flame, with amber, with wicked violet. 
The vard looked like a fragment of the 
Judgment Day. 

Michael was a squat man in his late 
thirties; his face was rugged, vet very 
patient and tender. There was a ro- 
mance upon it and drama; lots of things. 
Nobody suspected. His neighbors, nat- 
urally, never thought about his face, for 
they had known it all its life. He had 
a flat nose and, far apart, a pair of hon- 
est, widely opened eyes, very bright, joy- 
ful, intelligent. They looked strained, 
they were constantly watchful, and there 
was always about this man an air of ner- 
vous listening. 

As to Carter! Nothing to say about 
him. He was the village grocer and he 
meant to get on in the world. Thou- 
sands like him—everywhere. 

They sat upon the wall. Michael ju- 
bilantly swung his legs. His legs were 
very short and thick; his arms were 
long and powerful. So was his neck. 
He swung his legs and curled up his toes, 
looking at them, smiling. He was like 
a child to-night. 

The tide was out. The ferry boat lay 
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upon the other side, beached high upon 
the mud. 

Little ragged tamarisk bushes, their 
roots bared by the constant suck of salt 
water, vet bloomed their shelllike, deli- 
cate pink. 

Michael never knew which he loved 
best, the tide in or the tide out. In— 
with blue water; with the boatman in 
his blue jersey ferrying across—was that 
loveliest?) Out—just mud that was rose- 
colored; just water-weeds of all the col- 
ors, making little gardens. Which? 

Low tide, perhaps—as now. Yes, he 
would always love low tide; for it now 
watched his most triumphant moment. 
And the smell of it!) And the seductive 
sound of slipping water! He was going 
to remember everything. These mo- 
ments were eternal. He was adoring all 
that he saw, his heart pounding inside 
his Sunday jacket. Carter, also wear- 
ing a black coat—for they were to have 
a festive supper to mark the occasion— 
looked disdainfully at the village and the 
departing tide. He was thinking, 

“What a dreary hole!” 

For this landscape, which filled Mi- 
chael with mysterious, tear-racking rap- 
ture, irritated Carter more than words 
could say. 

He remarked, almost as if he wished 
to pick a quarrel, “TI can’t think why 
vou'’ve pestered me to let you buy the 
house. Your father was a weekly tenant 
here with my father as his landlord. 
Why can’t you be the same with 
me?” 

As he said this, Michael’s wife came 
down the garden to tell them supper was 
ready. She also wore her Sunday clothes; 
about the three of them there was stiff- 
ness, ceremony. Margaret’s skin was 
crinkled, one of those skins that wither 
early. Her face, always pale, to-night 
looked sulphur - colored. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” 
thought Carter, looking at her appre- 
hensively, “it is only the effect of sun- 
set.” Her eyes had in them the same 
look as her husband’s—appealing, ex- 
pectant. These two were dreadfully 
afraid. When she had returned to the 


house and, as they walked after her. 
Carter said, 

“Your wife’s a bad color. 
seem healthy.” 

“Worried; that’s all,” 
mason sounded absent, 
ried.” 

“Her brother George you mean?” 

Michael nodded and he said, 

“He’s been gone ten years, he may 
never come back. But we don’t knoy 
where he is, nor what he may have done 
Margaret feels sure that he'll turn up 
and disgrace us. A good name means 
everything. There’s always the dread 
of George. She’s got it and I’ve caught 
it.” He laughed rather desolately. 

**Got into trouble of some sort, didn’t 
he?”’ asked Carter indifferently. “\ 
woman? Or money? Which?” 

“Both. Have vou forgotten?” 

“More or less. Lots of things happen. 
vou know, in ten years. Why can’t vy: 
forget him, too? He’s dead, I reckon.” 

“If you ask me’’—Michael was grim 
—**T think he’s in prison, and I hope it’s 
a life sentence.” 


She doesn’t 


the 
Aad 
always wor- 


stone- 


“Which means only twenty years, old 
fellow.” 

Carter was facetious. 

“If ever he does come,” returned 
Michael, “I hope he'll be drunkish and 
take the wrong turning. Easy enough 
to get drowned; caught by the tide, 
swallowed by the quicksands—if it’s a 
dark night and if vou’ve had too much.” 

Carter looked into his rent, bright face 
and felt uncomfortable. He was almost 
afraid of this mild stonemason, his life- 
long neighbor. 

Then—both—they looked — behind 
them, toward Chichester Channel. They 
thought of deadly creeks, little whir!- 
pools, sodden sand, the treacherous tide 
that sometimes pounced on you from be- 
hind. In dumb agreement they quick- 
ened step and hurried toward the 


lighted house. 

It was a small, square cottage, the 
front looking on the village street, the 
back across the harbor. , 

One room—their living room—ran j 
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from front to back, a long, narrow room. 
At the garden-end of it was a door, the 
upper half glass. It led out of doors. 
To the right was a comfortable angle of 
the wall. Sitting there, you saw the 
sunsets. 

When they reached it, the 
mason excitedly 
twitched his friend 
back. 

“Be careful as 
vou goin. There’s 
ahole. Idug it just 
before you 
came. This is a 
pretty place to sit 
out. I’m going to 
put up a_ trellis. 
Chere will be a rose 
one side, a honey- 
suckle on the other. 
Sweet-smelling * 
things! But Mar- 
garet says her feet 
would get damp, so 
I'm pavingit. Dug 
the hole and there’s 
the stone.” 

He laughed bliss- 
fully, and he looked 
back at the last 
dirty bubbles of the 
retreating tide and 
he snuffled up the 
sea smell. 

Margaret came 
to the door and she 
said, smiling as she 
peered round the 
corner at the hole, 

“Michael’s like 
a baby. Might be 
a little girl with a 
doll’s house, the 
fuss he makes.” 

Then her arch smile at the visitor 
faded and she looked pinched. 

“But you think, my dear,” Michael 
looked at her, laughed shyly, then kissed 
her, ravishingly, under Carter’s nose. 

“How comfortable we'll be, all our 
lives. Safe, Margaret; nobody to turn 


stone- 


now, 


HE WAS LIKE 





A 


us out. 
are!” 

“T shouldn't turn you out,” protested 
Carter. 

“No; of course not, but life is uncer- 
tain. And when I retire, Margaret—”’ 

“Retire!” his friend turned waggish. 
“We can’t spare 
you, for we're al- 
ways dying in these 
parts and we want 
a proper lettering 
on our stones.” 

They went in- 
doors to supper, 
all laughing at Car- 
ter’s joke. When 
they started eating 
—and Margaret 
had provided good 
things—her hus- 
band said, the fire 
in his eyes devour- 
ing her, 

“The first thing 
will be paint—in- 


Whatever happens—here we 


side and out. Then 
papering. What 
fun choosing wall 
papers! I want 
them gay. Pink 


flowers, green 
leaves!” 

The other two 
smiled indulgently. 
Yet Margaret was 
ashamed; for he 
was making a fool 
of himself before 
Carter, who was so 
practical. 

Yet, underneath, 
Michael was—as al- 
ways—deadly,trag- 
ically serious. For 
this affair of being his own property 
owner had long obsessed him and, before 
he had saved enough and before he was 
in a position to make Carter an offer, he 
had sometimes waked in the night, quak- 
ing. For he dreamed that Carter had 
sold the place to somebody else, that he 


CHILD TO-NIGHT 
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and Margaret had a week’s notice to 
quit. Just a little, double-fronted house 
about eighty vears old! A parlor, a liv- 
ing room, a kitchen; two bedrooms and 
—up a ladder—a loft, where you could 
store things and hide things. At the 
side, the stonemason’s vard, where he 
worked, where his father had worked. 
Oh, he loved his small, straitlaced house 
that overlooked the harbor, that was 
bathed in sunsets! And—beyond his 
house, in the direction of the open sea— 
were fields, vividly green, always wet 
and in winter flooded. They were part 
As the 
meal proceeded, Margaret got more yel- 
low and the guest uneasily thought, 
“She looks like puckered wash leather.” 
He would warn Michael seriously, when 
he got him alone. 

He looked up from his plate and said, 
speaking in a pause of the stonemason’s 
rhapsodic plans, 

“You'll be all right unless they build 
in the field beyond your yard and 
block the view. That would spoil every- 
thing.” 

“Build! Too damp, old fellow.” 

“Drain it. Easy enough. Every- 
thing’s damp in this place, and I don’t 
think it’s healthy, if you ask me.” 

He repeatedly stared at Margaret. 
She had finished eating; she sat with 
her hands folded, docilely waiting for 
the men. 

They were toasting each other, the 
woman sipping like a bird—when the 
front gate creaked. 

“Must get that gate. oiled,” said 
Michael irritably. 

And—instantly—he put his glass 
down, stood up, looked across at his wife. 
She, also, had risen. They were afraid. 
Carter watched them and he said 
inconsequently, 

“It’s late. We're all early birds in 
this place.” 

Michael and Margaret were in a funk 
—but what fools! Even if George came 
back and if he had disgraced them afresh 

who'd blame them for that? The 
neighbors knew all about him, as it was. 


of his passionate landscapes. 


No good trying to hide anything 
little piace like this. 

There were feet along the bricked 
path, there was a knock at the front 
door. Margaret said to her husband, 

“You go. It’s only the washing come 
home. They're often late on a Friday.” 
She stared wildly into his face; as wildly 
he stared back. Carter leaning forward, 
his face red, his eyes bulgy told her, 

“This is only Tuesday.” 

She had dropped her arms. They 
hung, they swung. Her neighbor was 
absently admiring the dainty convolu- 
tions of her ear as her head turned 
toward the door. She was a pretty 
woman; but sickly. 

Michael was speaking; by his voice, 
they at once knew the worst. He said, 

“You'd better come in.” 

And the front door banged. 

Carter was feeling devilishly uncom- 
fortable and when Michael entered with 
Margaret’s brother George—yes, it was 
that scamp, right enough!—he _ blun- 
dered up; wiping his mouth, flinging 
down his napkin. And—idiotically 
for why did vou notice those things that 
do not matter—he was staring at a hand- 
kerchief, spotted blue and white, knot- 
ted round the Prodigal’s neck. Blue and 
white—bird’s-eye pattern! 

The fellow was in rags—he was more 
disreputable than a drunken sailor. He 
seemed more terrible even than a tramp. 
There was something else. What was it? 

Uncomfortable for Michael and his 
wife. But the neighbors would sympa- 
thize; they'd understand. 

“T'll be off,” he said. “* You'd like to 
be alone. I'll look round in the morning, 
Michael, over that little matter. Good- 
night, good-night.” 

So far from trying to stop him, they 
ignored him; were not listening. He 
opened the door, went down the path, 
walked down the deserted street to his 
own house. The last thing that he saw 
and the thing that he would remember 
was Margaret’s wash-leather face. 

He left them all three standing up, 
herding close, not saying a word. What 


ha 











would they say when his back was 
turned? 


Michael stared into the dangerous face 
of his wife’s brother as they all stood, in 
stark quietude, between the untidy sup- 
per table and the cheerful, tiny fire (for 
Margaret was cold in June). 





eras 








. 
a fy VOM TOWM AS A 


HE WATCHED HER TAKE THE MONEY OUT 


He thought, “This is what we’ve been 
afraid of ever since we got married and 
it’s here!” 

And his alert brain told him that their 
dread—so apparently overweighted— 
was prophetic. For you had only to 
look into the man’s face to know that 
the worst had happened. So he waited. 
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Margaret was the first to move. She 
lumped back into her chair, clasping her 
hands beneath her two breasts, taking 
short gulps of breath. 
George spoke: 
“*T was in for fifteen years 
I’ve escaped but 


burglary. 
in escaping 

He broke off, grinned round, curved 
his deplorable hands, clasped them 
round his throat, flung back his head 
with a choking noise. 

“T killed a man; the warder—had to. 
You've got to hide me.” 

“The loft,” 
inaudibly. 

“The loft!’ Michael froze her by his 
“First place they'd think of.” 
**Under bundles and things, or in a 
The loft’s full of old rubbish.” 


said Margaret almost 


laugh. 


box. 


**No good. He must get away. You 
want us to help you?” 
“Naturally. I must have money. 


And I must be quick.” 

“Money!” Michael's jaws snapped. 
“No good coming here. Not a penny.” 

But Margaret instantly looked at the 
bureau in the recess by the fireplace. 
Her brother saw that look and he inter- 
preted. 

Michael had always loved his wife 
dearly. Yet, then, he hated her. She 
had betrayed him; given away their 
secret; was proposing to rob him of his 
overwhelming joy. He saw it in her face 
as she walked to the bureau, George be- 
hind her. 

He felt, with implacable rage, “The 
house won't be mine after all.” 

And these words made the most ter- 
rible sentence he had ever put together. 

“They'll get me. 
said George. 


I shall be hanged,” 


Margaret foolishly picked at the 
locked flap of the bureau. He must 
have the money, he must have the 
money. 

“Could you’’—she looked at her 


brother, then shrank—*“‘ get a passage on 
a ship? Somewhere far off? So that 
they'd never find you?” 

He nodded. 


Michael also was at the bureau. 


His 


wife, pulling at him, shaking, chattering. 
weeping, said, 

“Give him the money, all of it. We 
can't be disgraced and ruined.” 

She put her hands in his pocket, got the 
keys. She was finding the secret drawer 

George watched, almost imperturl- 
ably. Yet he listened, how he listened! 
Always, there was listening in this small 
house. 

“Enough then,” 
agony, “to pay his passage. 
say. 

“No; everything—all of it. A hun- 
dred pounds, more or less—that might 
make all the difference. And what good 
is money to us now?” 

She looked dying—and beside herself 
But these two men could not bother 
about the color of her face! 

She'd got the secret of the drawer, al- 
though her husband never had taught 
her. He had kept that to himself. 

Then—paralyzed, chained, as _ it 
seemed—he watched her take the money 
out; saw George snatch it, hide it away. 
Gone—his five hundred! Lost—his 
house! Over—the bewitching dream of 
vears! 

And he didn’t feel that he could stop 
her. What had happened to him? 
What had come to her—taking the lead! 
He looked at her—seemed to think a bit 
—then said quietly, 

““Now you go to hed. 
enough for one night.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “T’'ll go upstairs.” 

At the door she added, looking at 
George with awful aversion, “‘Get out of 
the house. Go away before they catch 
you.” 

So Michael was alone with George and 
he was rapidly thinking. His thoughts 
ran—‘‘If I can keep him here, make him 
drunkish—” For he didn’t care if they 
All he wanted was 


Michael said, with 
Australia, 


You've done 


hanged him or not. 
his money back. 
All he wanted was to see the last 
of this thief, this murderer—gallows- 
haunted. Why had he come to ruin the 
righteous tranquillity of their lives? And 
to-night—this night of utter joy! 
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Yet—a new thought—in any case, 
their good name was tainted; never 
again would he and Margaret lift up 
their heads. 

It would be in the newspapers. 
village would know that 
brother was a murderer. 

George—did he then see through his 
skull!—guessed these thoughts and he 
said bitterly, 

“Don’t be afraid. Your respectability 
is safe enough. I've been living under 
another name all these years.” 

He looked at the supper table, loaded, 
disordered, very tempting. 

“Not much extra risk if I stay for a 
snack,” he added. 
“Yes; stay.” 
“WVou'd better.” 

He looked at the clock. 

“The policeman goes his round at 
eleven. Until then, you are safer here. 
Sit down.” 

He bustled about, his face getting red, 
his eves sparkling. 

George, at the table, piled up his plate 
without ceremony, helping himself in a 
ravenous way, eating with disgusting 
haste and recklessness. 

Michael filled his glass with wine, 
watched him drink, filled again. Several 
times they repeated this process, neither 
speaking. 

The clock struck eleven, then ticked on. 

Michaei had seated himself. They 
were close together, these two men, 
averting their should glances 
chance to meet. Sometimes Michael 
stared at the ragged coat within whose 
breast was his five hundred pounds. 

Why did he allow Margaret to do it? 
Ile had been made to let her. Yet— 
somehow—he had been incapable of op- 
position and, should those moments oc- 
cur again, he would do the same. She 
had looked so awful, livid, deathlike— 
irresistible in her resolve and her terror. 

And, many times, he now filled her 
brother's glass. And every time, George 
drank off the wine with a happy smack. 

“T must keep my legs,” he said, with 


a foolish, blissful grin. ‘‘Not another 
Vout. CXLVIL.—No 
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Margaret's 


Michael turned eager. 


eyes, 
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drop, old chap. Look here’ —turning 
violent—*“ none of your tricks!” 
But Michael answered smoothly, 
“Come now! 
hurt you.” 
And he poured. 


Just one more wouldn't 


Carter could not sleep that night; he 
kept thinking of those three. At dawn, 
he did the unexpected thing, cursing him- 
self for a fool as he slithered about the 
bedroom—afraid of waking his wife as 
he shivered into his clothes. Though 
why a man should shiver in June! 
“This,” he murmured, “beats me.” 

He would slip down the street and just 
look at their house. 

In the front all was as usual; the bed- 
room window of the married pair open a 
crack at the top in the usual way; the 
blind discreetly drawn. The second 
bedroom window was shut up tight. 
What had they done with George? The 
ground-floor rooms were — shrouded. 
They were not fools—Michael and Mar- 
garet—as he was a fool. 
bed and asleep. 

Yet he prowled round to the back, go- 
ing through the stonemason’s yard, 
shrinking from the accusing whiteness of 
the stone angel and of the ribald Cherub 
with the Cross. 

He went round to the back, and the 
first thing he saw was Michael, with his 
working overall covering his Sunday 
suit. He was sitting in that sunny angle 
near the garden door, staring out across 
the harbor. The tide at this hour was 
up; the water clean and blue and frisky. 
It was a gay morning that already piped 
the ecstasy of June. He had covered in 
the hole he’d dug, placing the stone 
which last night stood ready. His tools 
leaned against the wall. 

“Tt’s you,” he looked up and saw his 
staring neighbor. “Neat job, isn’t it? 
Only just finished thumping down the 
stone. Back-aching business, I can tell 
you.” 


They were in 


“But at this time in the morning— 
“Well, I might say the same to you,” 
Michael rallied him. 
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“Tcouldn’t sleep; felt sure I shouldn’t 
—so I never went to bed.” 

“*Margaret’s off nicely. I went up and 
had a look at her. My idea was to get 
it all done—trellis up and painted; rose 
all blooming—before she got down. Im- 
possible, of course—but you know how 
lightheaded you get when you can’t 
sleep. Doing funny things—like you, 
sneaking round to my back door before 
it’s daylight.” 

“Sneaking!” 

“No offense meant, old chap. I’m 
glad to see you. Come inside. No; 
we'll sit out here. Talking underneath 
might wake Margaret. She was dead 
tired last night.” 

He darted into the sitting room—his 


IN STREAMING 


RAIN THERE HE WOULD SIT 


impulsive way—not waiting for consent. 
He brought out another chair, 

“There!” he stamped his feet upon 
the stone, sitting down. “Good idea. 
don’t you think? When the trellis is up 
and when—” 

“Look here—what happened about 
George? I couldn’t sleep for thinkin, 
of you three.” 

“Yes, vyes—George.”” Michael turned 
vacant; he left off drumming his feet 

Carter, staring at the brilliant spots 
upon his cheekbones, said, “* You're fev- 
erish. You’re not yourself. It’s upset 
you—for all your trying to carry things 
off with a high hand.” 

“You're right. I’m upset. But- 
Michael leaned and whispered, “he’s 

gone, you know. Got awa: 
all right. Tl tell you in con- 
fidence. Keep it to yourself, 
Ile’s hiding from justice.” 
“*T guessed as much.” 
“And if they catch him— 
see.” 


Michael put up his hands 
He gripped them round his 


throat. Carter dropped back, 
scrooping his chair upon thie 
stone. “Don’t dothat. Con 
found it, you'll wake her. | 
went a little way along thi 
road with him. If he takes thie 
wrong turning. Well! You 
know what the tides are!” 

He stretched up his long 
arms and yawned. When this 
was done he said, with a total 
change of manner, 

“And I can’t buy the house 
Haven’t gota penny. He took 
it all. Margaret gave it him 
She insisted.” 

“The deuce she did! Why 
did you let her? Why didn't 
you take it from him when 
you'd got him alone?” 

“T thought of that, of course 
I did. My first thought.” 
Michael looked contempla- 
tively at the salt water. 
“But he was armed: a knife 
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and a revolver. He showed them to 
me. Useless, useless! 
gone. He’s got nu.” 

He actually smiled and Carter thought, 
“He doesn’t seem to care. What an odd 
chap he is! You never really know him.” 

And he thought—he also staring at 
the innocent blue water—he thought of 
deadly tides that came tigerishly behind 
vou. And he thought of a man—drunk- 
ish—going along in the dark. If he was 
drowned, that was no worse than hang- 
ing. For they would have caught him. 
But five hundred pounds in the sea, sod- 
den within the breast of a corpse. What 
foolishness! 

Michael was saying, “I can’t buy the 
But you'll let me stay? You 
said last night that you never would have 
turned me out. I[ hold you to that, 
mind.” 

“Turn you out!”” Carter was almost 
devout. “‘Not for worlds. And I’m 
sorry, Michael, sorry.” 

“Yes; it’s a pity.” Michael’s mild- 
ness was absurdly inadequate. “But 
he’s Margaret’s brother after all. And 
at least—now—” he vawned again— 
“we know the worst about George. She 


So the money’s 


house. 


won't be frightened any more, poor soul. 
[ may, later on, be able to save enough 
to buy the house after all. I could pay 
a little and raise the rest on mortgage.” 

“Don’t bother about it. Why bother? 
I’m a man of my word.” 

“T know you are. But if a lease—say 
twenty-one years—” 

“Don’t think about a lease. Quite un- 
necessary,” said Carter huffily. 

He had been sensitive throughout; for 
he felt that Michael did not trust him. 
This was unfriendly. 


Later on that same day, Margaret was 
found dead in bed. Shock, acting on a 
weak heart, the doctor said. Michael 
whimpered to Carter, when they came 
back from her funeral, 

“She was a dying woman when she 
went to the bureau for the money. 
it now. 


I see 
That was why I couldn't stop 
her. You can’t stand up against death.” 
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He changed utterly from this day. 
He became to his neighbors at first a 
sign of pity, then of awed derision. He 
was a finger post. He did very little 
work, lived alone, allowed no one inside 
his house. He was hardly ever in there 
himself. If he was not in the yard at 
work, he sat in the angle of the wall near 
the garden door, his feet upon a stone. 
The sitting-out place which he had mer- 
rily planned, the trellis never made, the 
sweet-smelling climbers never planted! 

Carter, who looked him up, who sat 
sometimes upon the stone with him, said 
casually one night, “You've never put 
up the trellis, as you said you would.” 

“A trellis!’’ Michael stirred. “So I 
did. You think it would be nicer? T'll 
do it.” 

But the next time Carter 
Michael said, looking craven, 

*T couldn't bring myself to make that 
trellis. You don’t mind?” 

He sat staring at the harbor; he did 
not speak again. Carter left him there, 
as he left him always. People wondered 
if he slept there. In the moonlight they 
would see him, stars winked upon him 


came, 


and, on moonless nights, his presence 
was felt. 

In streaming rain there he would sit, 
his hat over his brows, his collar turned 


up. Heavy drops fell from the eaves. 
Sometimes he would be seen with his 
head upflung; and they swore that he 
was drinking rain. In sea mist, too! 
Who but a fool would sit outside in fog! 
Dripping, dreary days with the fog horn 
sounding. And a day so cold that it 
pecked your bones. There he would sit, 
peering perhaps for the shrouded form 
of a ship. 

And the vears went on. 

He puddled and muddled about, let- 
tering gravestones when they wanted it 
done; moving slowly about his negligent 
yard amid the stones and the stark fig- 
ures—an old man, a broken, silly man, 
a finger post. 

And Carter left off coming. For he’d 
grown oldish. Sitting outside with your 
feet upon a stone—where was the sense? 
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The day came when the village, as 
they said, “developed.” Some artist 
discovered their famous sunsets. The 
place became dotted with easels. A 
row of bungalows got built. The rail- 
way advertised the village. There was 
some talk of a big hotel, of golf links, of 
a pier. 

Carter was enchanted and his covet- 
ous side developed with the village. 

He had always said of the place, 
“What a dreary hole!” But now they 
were making it brisk, habitable, a place 
where you could make a fortune. He 
thought of nothing but increasing his 
business; making.money quickly. And 
he bought land whenever he got the 
chance; for Jand was 
valuable. 

Michael never stirred. It 
difference to him. 


going to be 


made no 
He worked—enough 
to earn bread. He ate—enough to keep 
life. He slept—enough for sanity. 
Throughout, he knew that he must keep 
his wits. 

For the rest! He just sat upon the 
chair, his feet upon the stone. Sunset, 
every evening, found him; wrapped him 
austerely in flames. 

They built the hotel. They put it in 
the field bevond his vard. Carter had 
bought those fields at the beginning of 
the boom. So Michael's view was 
blocked. He no longer looked out to sea. 
He stared at a red, dead wall,very high. 

Neighbors put their heads together, 
whispering, nodding, winking, grinning. 
They said, “‘ Michael won't sit there any 
more.” But he did. 

Carter went to him one night and 
said, with blustering embarrassment, 

““T want to have a business talk. But 
I'm hanged if I stay here, staring at a 
dead wall. I get lumbago when T sit 
out of doors.”’ 

Michael arose lingeringly and he said, 
“Come along in.” 

So they went into that room where 
years ago they, with Margaret, had so 
merrily supped; where Michael had 
made his grandiose plans—for flowered 

vall paper, a greenhouse, a trellis. 


Life had been fast, warm, gay, violent 
then. Now they were two old men, cold. 
bleached. And the room was dirty. 
Carter shuddered, and he disdainfull, 
twitched his nostrils. The room sme!t 
stuffy. Outside, in the street, air was 
better. Michael knew best. He sat 
down, squaring himself, looking up at 
the stonemason who remained standing. 
and who was looking steadfastly through 
the glass of the garden door. 

“Look here, Michael, old man, you 
must have saved enough to retire on. 
You want shaking up. This place is 
killing vou. I hope you’ll look at things 
sensibly. I came to tell you that I’m 
thinking of selling this house and yard 
The hotel people want it. They'd build 
over the garden.” 

“Til buy it,” said Michael, speaking 
very coldly, “drop by drop. I've got 
five hundred. I’ve saved it up again.” 

“Five hundred! I'm asking three 
thousand and I shall get it—easy. You 
forget how the place has developed. 
You, sitting there against the wall!” 

“Let me buy, let me buy,” Michael 
burst suddenly into ferocious weeping. 
“Tl kill vou if you don’t. I could kill 
you. I’m strong enough still.” 

“Don’t be a fool, talking of killing. 
This is a matter between old friends. 
Sit down. Let’s talk it over. 

Michael rubbed his sleeve across his 
cheeks and he sat down, staring at Carter 
cunningly, pleadingly. At last he said, 

“Five hundred down and the rest 
the rest—I could save it, if you only give 
me time.” 

“You'll never earn up to three thou- 
sand in the rest of your life, old fellow. 
To say nothing of saving. No; you 
can’t—not even enough to pay interest 
ona mortgage. Yet I give you my word 
that, personally, I never wished to turn 
you out. My son urged me. When we 
get old we have to do what the young 
people tell us. The world is theirs; not 
ours any longer. And that’s only fair. 


For we’ve had our time.” 
“Tl buy it,” Michael was crying 
again; he put up his fingers and sobbed 
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through them, “I'd burn it to the ground 
before I let anybody else have it.” 

“Oh, you would! Then let me tell 
you that I’ve sold it already. I wished 
to break things gently to you, as we're 
such old friends. The hotel syndicate 
has bought it. You’ve only got a weekly 
tenancy. You won’t mind them coming 
round to have a look at things and make 
their plans for building the new wings?” 

Carter was exasperated, brutal—be- 
cause he knew that he had behaved in a 
hlackguardly way. And he glared at 
Michael, whose sinewy fingers spread 
like fans across his clayish cheeks. 

That slobbering face! How horrible 
when an elderly man wept! Carter was 
dismayed, disgusted. He felt ashamed, 
outraged—and as firm as a rock. To 
see a man so forget himself. It was an 
outrage, a disgrace. It was also a men- 
and Carter felt affrightedly, “I 
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trust and pray I shall never come to 
that.”” Before he ever came to that, he 
hoped that he’d be underground. 

Michael was in his second childhood. 
Could you wonder, playing the fool all 
these years? When a man lost his wife 
he sometimes went to pieces. Better if 
Michael had married again. 

Carter got up suddenly and walked 
out of the house. He walked as he had 
walked before, in drama, in discomfort. 
As he went home he said again and 
again, “In a world like this, you can't 
afford to let chances slip.” 

At the doctor’s gate he pulled up, 
went briskly in. He sent the doctor to 
have a look at Michael; for that was 
only decent toward an old friend. 

And he said grandiloquently, “You 
know what he is! Look after him. Get 


And—look 


him everything he wants. 
here—the bill to me, please.” 
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For to play the Good Samaritan eased 
him. 

Michael did not care what they did— 
so long as they did not do one thing! 
Ile lay abed. The doctor sent him there; 
the nurse kept him there. He did not 
know who was paying; he did not care. 
Nobody ever asked him for a penny. It 
was rapture to lie still; to be washed, 
fed daintily; to spread himself—cold, 
aching, stiff—in a freshly made bed. He 
slept a great deal and after each sleep 
his brain was clearer. 

Yes; they might do anything they 
liked down there in the garden, so long 
as they did not do the one thing. Just 
to curl his toes up and feel the glossy 
coolness of the sheet wasn’t that better 
than stamping gently—to ease your 
numbness—on a stone? 

Since Margaret died he had slept at 
the back of the house. The nurse at this 
moment was asleep in the front room, 
for he had worn her out with his bad 
nights. She had said, half jestingly, half 
irritably, ““I never knew such a one as 
vou are for nightmares. And you keep 
on shouting about gravestones over and 
over again. I suppose it’s natural; for 
that’s your trade.” 

She was asleep in the front; he lay at 
the back, in a mood of blissful dazement. 
It was evening, summer evening, and a 
shave of the sunset lay shaftlike on his 
quilt. Only a shave; for the hotel had 
stolen sunsets. 

There were voices outside. But what 
did it matter? Carter—for one—was 
talking at the top of his voice. They 
were talking underneath the window. 
Carter’s voice, giving orders. 

People speaking; also, other sounds. 
What sound? He sat up briskly. They 
were digging. How dared they? 

Prying about his place directly his 
back was turned. Years had they waited 
for this chance; and Carter was the 
worst of them all. 

He sat up, gaunt, in the bed and the 
sweat poured down him. His shirt was 
limp; it clung. He never should have 
left that stone; not by day, never, by 
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night. His resolve had always been to 
die upon it. 

It took him a long time to craw] from 
the bed to the window. He peeped out. 
He could hear the voices and that man- 
ual sound which was more monstrous, 
more pregnant than any voice. 

He opened the window. God—what 
an effort! Where was the strength of 
his wrists? He—who had always been 
powerful. 

Nobody looked up—to see that dis- 
traught face bob forward. 

There they were: Carter, with his 
bald head and big stomach; Carter’s 
son, who was a younger edition of his 
father; .the hotel manager—who was 
rather like both of them. And there 
were a couple of workmen. Michael rec- 
ognized them. They had worked for 
him; been in his pay. Now they were 
doing this! 

The thing that they were doing! 
He stared at the spades and_ the 
pickax. 

He crept across the room, swaying, 
holding on to things. His feet reeled, 
funny things happened in his head. His 
eyes—were they bleeding? 

And every bone started from its 
socket and every hair stood. Yes; these 
things that you read about—they hap- 
pened! 

He got into the living room. Getting 
down stairs—what a hell it had been! 
And it had taken so long. Was he too 
late to stop them? He went on all fours 
—for it seemed easier that way—to the 
garden door. He put up a purpled claw, 
unlatched the door, crawled out into the 
red light of sunset. 

He remained there like an animal just 
behind them all. And they did not see. 
They had the stone up and they were 
looking into the hole beneath. 

Carter squatted down, his back 
humped, his thick hands, one with the 
big diamond ring, spread upon his plump 
thighs. And he saw what was left of a 
man’s body. And he saw the remains 
of a handkerchief, spotted blue and 
white; bird’s-eye pattern. 
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Michael shuffled up, quite close “They can’t take me. 


They can't 
and he said, his awful and his last hang me. I'm too old.” 





















glance darting from one red face to He said it in a terrified ecstasy, as if 
the other as they all twisted round freedom had come. 
toward him, Then he rolled over. 





After the Dance 


BY E. 


N° sleep, nor hope of sleep— 
4 Across the ceiling’s range 
I watch the moonbeams creep 

In silver strange; 





DORSET 









But with some inward eye, 
With hearing rapt and rare, 

I see the panoply 

Of her black hair, 


I hear the burdened throb 
Of many instruments 
Whose rhythms, retreating, rob 
My clear intents; 





I hear the word once more 

Clang subtly, cold and low, 
With which all hope fled o’er, 
One closing No. 






Such wisdom as long years 
Have written walls me round, 

In book and scroll appears, 

In word and sound. 






I know the truth at last 
Of one line, pondered long, 

That keeps my soul aghast 

As at some wrong; 






I marvel it again, 
Inscribed in pulsing fire: 
‘The source of all worlds’ pain 
Is in Desire.” 






Pale is the drear moonlight 
Where must her phantom rise; 

Long is the bitter night 

lor waking eyes! 
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North Country 


BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


ANITA came up to the West Channel 
f£.% in July on the half promise she'd 
he given an Indian School in September, 
salary fifty dollars, a bonus of one 
hundred and seventy-five, a house of 
two rooms, twenty-five dollars for the 
care of the schoolhouse, and a servant. 
Not so bad this, if it came to pass, for a 
virl who herself went down to get her 
Institute diploma only four short years 
avo. 

Her half-brother, who went from the 
north country when Anita was a wee 
‘un, and who had done well for himself, 
saw her through these four years. The 
students at the Institute were there on 
their own for the most, however, the 
virls as well as the boys making their 
ways through, planning their lives for 
themselves and—living them! 

She had come face to face with her- 
self in a mirror in the cabin of the 
steamer which plowed these inland seas, 
bringing her here to West Channel two 
days ago; and it had seemed too 
amazing to be true that the girl re- 
flected there, the young creature in the 
mail-order suit, hat, shoes, scarf— 
\nita had met the mail-order catalogue 
at the Institute along with the rest of 
it—was herself, a co-ed graduate, her 
diploma entitling her to teach, with her 
suit case, ribbon, seal, and all. 

She was come back, but in a sense 
only, for her Indian school, if she ob- 
tained it, was fifty miles beyond, on 
hack, as the West Channel saying is, 
a day’s journey by boat and portage by 
way of Trader’s Inlet. 

She was stopping for the month with 
Peter Lalonde and Olivine, his wife, the 
parents of Leda, who was her oldest and 


her best girl friend here in West Channel. 
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Leda was two years married—these 
things come early in the north country— 
and with her husband, Hippolyte Pe- 
tronella, and her baby, lived with her 
parents in the Lalonde homestead. 

Leda and wee old Father La Haye met 
Anita as the steamer docked, and the 
three had walked up through the village, 
a century and a quarter old it is, and 
no better than five hundred souls to- 
day. 

In front, the channel, and behind, the 
village with its church, its school, its 
store, the mountains, perpetual barriers, 
low range behind low range, their silica 
outcroppings gleaming like snow amid 
the timber. And back of the mountains 
over the passes, the lumber camps and 
the reservation. 

As Anita walked up from the dock 
with the two, she drew a breath, a long, 
quivering, a grateful breath. She had 
gone down from West Channel the child 
of ancient creed and custom, the 
daughter of this north country that 
resists progress by the simple expedient 
of not desiring it. She was come back 
to open the slower wits of her birthplace 
to the fallacies of its supposed verities. 

She turned to Father La Haye now. 
Anita was earnest from her cradle, as 
the little old priest could have told her, 
sweetly and passionately earnest. She 
was not changed in these regards. 

“Manners and customs and morals, 
ves, and fashions too, must move up 
from time to time,” she told him. She 
had heard this pronunciamiento first 
herself at her Philodemic Society at the 
Institute, and had been stirred by it 
profoundly. Her gaze, resting on Leda 
at the moment, led her to stress the word 
fashions. 








~) 
— 


“Co-ed morals and manners you're 
speaking of maybe, Anita? And mail- 
order fashions?” The eyes of Father 
La Haye twinkled. 

She reproached him with look and 
voice. Time was when he would not 
have failed her. He had aided and sus- 
tained her in her determination to get 
away and fit herself for something 
better. He had kept in touch with her 
through her letters. He had secured 
this promise of the Indian school for 
her. She spoke again and with warmth. 

“You must know we’ve moved on in 
the world, Father. Where I’ve been 
these co-ed morals and manners and 
mail-order fashions as you choose to 
call them, are received in the best 
society!” 

“Co-ed society, Nita?” 

Father La Haye was seventy-odd. 
He had known the world himself be- 
fore he came here, repute said the great 
world, the over-seas world. But he’d 
been here forty years, and forty years 
is a great while. Because there was 
sweetness in his smile, however, and 
tenderness too, Anita could not quite 
resent it. 

“Last year’s roots weren’t killed by 
the frost, as we say here in our north 
country, little "Nita. Look to it that 
your new friends haven’t got a wolf by 
the ears. Tell them for me when you 
write to ’em next, that the wild goose 
still carries his nature with him.” 

“Ha!” said Anita. 

They had reached the Lalonde gate. 
The church in its yard came next, and 
next that the wee house of Father La 
Haye. He paused here with the two for 
the moment, and again his eyes twinkled. 

**T’ve seen the old age of an eagle, as 
the saying with us is again, and Solo- 
mon’s wisdom still is wisdom. In fine, 
*Nita, nothing is said by your new 
friends that hasn't been said before.” 

Mrs. Lalonde was here at the gate, 
holding it open for Leda and Anita. 
She was heavy set and comely and 
smiling, the mother of five sons and 
three daughters, all married, and all 
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gone but Leda, and believed if a womay 
did right, loved her husband, and bore 
her babies cheerfully, she’d have |yer 
reward both here on earth, and 
heaven. 

“The sight of youse to our eyes is lik« 
savor to the tongue, Anita.” 

She led the way. The house in jt, 
little yard, of stone and logs, four roonis. 
one of these under the roof, was built 
ninety and one years before by a La- 
londe, just arrived. 

The kitchen, clear fire, clean hearth, is 
the heart of the home in this north 
country— pot-au-feu simmering in_ its 
kettle, the cradle drawn beside the 
hearthstone, a hooked rug on the needles 
laid down on the stool beside the chair 

“*La, la!” 

Anita found it hard to believe, hard 
to accept, that nothing, nothing, had 
changed. 

Leda, going to the cradle and lifting 
her son in her arms the better to exhibit 
him, remembered that she had a messave 
for Anita. 

*“Adam is grieved he couldn't be at 
the boat to welcome you. He came hy 
to say so. ‘Out and back, to and from 
the nets, is the way of it,’ he asked me 
to say to you.” 

“The nets first,” said Anita, herself 
the child of a father who had lived by 
his nets. 

She colored nevertheless at Leda’s 
words, an upwelling warm color. It was 
sweet to be home, so it was. Sweet to 
have Adam concerned about her as of 
old, the young man of the village, one 
might say. 

It would seem that Mrs. Lalonde read 
Anita’s thoughts. 

“Nothing of his own yet,” she was 
saying meaningly. “On wages on his 
uncle’s boat during the summers, and in 
the winters gone to the bush and the 
logging.” 

“Yes,” Leda agreed, meaningly in her 
turn, “but good wages. It’s the under- 
standing that he’s put his bit away.” 

The second day of Anita’s return, 
following supper, she stepped out the 
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Lalonde’s gate and in at the church- 
vard gate and made her way to the 
wraves behind the small white church 
building. 

She stood here now among these 
vraves. They, like the soil about them, 
were of sand and gravel, but brightly 
appareled for all of this, some mantled 
with creeping portulaca, some with 
periwinkle, and others, these the remote 
and lonely ones, grown over with wild 
morning-glory. The plots about the 
vraves were gay too, with their scarlet 
and yellow, purple and white, zinnias, 
phlox, alyssum, asters and—aye, Anita 
was slipping into the north country 
speech, in every plot—tiger lilies. She 
wondered that she’d never noticed this 
before, in every plot—aye—tiger lilies. 

The wooden cross at her feet bore the 
names of her parents, 

Beaver and Evalina Oakes. 

She noted, and this for the first time, 
too, that the N in Evalina was upside 
down, as thus, N, and the S in Oakes 
was fashioned backward, 2. 

Leda’s voice, calling to her, carried 
across the churchyard. She answered 
and turned to go. 

Leda’s dead lying here also bore 
French names, Zepherine, Genevieve, 
Cesare, Louis. In the days gone by she 
and Anita, grown tired of their play, 
would creep to Father La Haye’s door. 
He would look up from his untidy, 
cluttered desk. 

“Occupé,” he'd call to Leda. 

“Busy,” to Anita. 

* Eglise, école, bateau,” said Leda 
among her own people to this day. 

“Church, school, boat,” said Anita 
then and now to everybody. 

Father La Haye on his part, spoke 
according to the needs of each, English, 
French, Chippewa, Ojibway, as the 
case be. 

Leda called again. 

“Adam is here and waiting. His 
boat’s at the dock ready for your dis- 
position.” 

The churchyard gate clicked, and 
Adam, coming in, joined Anita. 


~ 


Adam McPherson was tall and 
straight built, a masterfine looker, as 
the saying is in West Channel. His 
teeth gleamed in the clear tan of his 
face, and his eyes, keen with gazing 
across water and through bush, were 
brightly blue. In feats of strength 
among the young men he excelled. He 
had a grave and earnest courteousness 
with women. 

“It’s something back of seven o’clock, 
the sun’s at the moment to drop, and we 
should be starting,” he said. 

Anita glanced at her wrist watch, her 
mail-order watch, and nodded in assent. 
She nodded again, this time toward the 
graves she was leaving, and again 
slipped into the speech of her birthplace. 

“I’m thinkin’ they were good to me, 
Adam. I mind the day I come six year 
old, and Daddy went up to the Key and 
got me a bunch o’ books. Same when 
he gets home, he drops in my lap, 
I a little thing. ‘School takes in on 
Monday,’ says he.” 

Anita’s eves raised now to Adam’s, 
were tender with her recollections. 

“The next vear he brought me a box 
of lead pencils an’ a scribbler. Says he, 
*On’y th’ babbies uses slates.’” 

Adam in his turn nodded. 

“Beaver Oakes believed in the book. 
I’m thinkin’ contrary of it myself, full 
o’ trouble now we've got youse back 
among us, vouse’ll not stay. Four years 
gone on the outside makes me fearful 
can we keep youse?” 

He put it direct, looking at her. It 
was his way. Adam took his bulls by 
the horns and promptly always. He 
wasted no time in roundabouts. Anita 
colored again, the same upwelling warm 
color. It was sweet to be home, yes, 
sweet to be going with Adam over to the 
Channel Light this very evening to the 
dance at the Pilons along with the rest of 
the young people, sweet to have Adam— 
still her Adam—look at her as he looked 
now, humbleness, obeisance, implor- 
ation in his eyes. But there was this; 

She wasn’t come to lose herself in 
the backwaters of this north country. 
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She wasn’t here to take her place beside 
Adam. She was here, if such it came to 
be, to lift Adam to a place beside her! 

She walked with him along the church- 
yard path and out the gate, waving a 
hand to Father La Haye, standing in his 
doorway, across the wooden sidewalk, 
across the road, and down the rocky 
slope to the shore. 

Two women and three youths were 
standing here. Anita called them gaily 
by name. 


“Mrs. Renan, Mrs. Legros, good 
evening. Andrew, Jean, Ferdinand, 
hey!” 


The young men joined Adam, going 
with him on the dock to stand and watch 
as he brought his motor boat alongside. 

The women paused. Mrs. Renan, 
twelve times a mother and twenty-one 
times a grandmother, small, dark, keen, 
and dry, viewed Anita with a glance up 
and down, pride in her as a West 
Channel asset and doubts commingled. 

*“Youse come to us like the robins 
after winter, Anita, an’ your sweet new 
gew-gaws an’ your pretties, like his gay 
breast, cheer us up. It’s said about, 
youse learned more than was supposed 
a girl could hold.” 

Mrs. Legros, heavily built, a down on 
her upper lip, broke in. Not too bright 
as wits go, she in her young days to 
marry at all had married a_ne’er-do- 
well. She had had no children and, 
widowed long since, had brooded over it 
until pity for herself and resentment to- 
ward women who had achieved mother- 
hood were become her life. She found 
comfort in her bodily afflictions, real 
and imagined. 

Jesus suffered, and so must I suffer. 
See where I burned my arm, Anita?” 

*Nita was solicitous. 
cough these days?” 

‘“Not too bad. 
bad.” 

“What then? 
now?” 

“It’s goin’ to take all I make wi’ 
my berry pickin’ this season to fix my 
stummick up right.” 


““How’s your 
My cough’s not too 
What’s 


the ailment 


A young woman came in sight, pick- 
ing her way down over the rocks. 
buckets hanging from the yoke on |r 
shoulders, and a child, a wee boy wit}; 
a head of Jovian black curls, clinging t. 
her skirt. The bell in the belfry of the 
church above them pealed, striking 
seven. ‘The sun now dropped out of 
sight across the water, sent up fier 
rays. Anita cried out, 

“Why, it’s Heppie, Heppie Snow! 
Heppie’s got a child? No creature 
wrote me the word, nobody told me 
Heppie married!” 

Mrs. Legros laughed loudly, and 
checked the outburst, 

“She ain’t got a husband, only the 
child. Heppie’s a—what is it youse 
val it?” 

“Tut, Octave, with your clack and 
tongue,” thus Mrs. Renan. 

Mrs. Legros had found her word, or 
with her oftentimes twisted 
thought she had. 

““Heppie’s a bastard. Or is it Heppie’s 
child’s the bastard? An’ Heppie then is 
what? I forget. I'll light a candle to 
our blessed Lady, an’ pray for her.” 

Anita ran forward and, throwing her 
arms about Heppie as she stepped to thie 
strip of level shore, kissed her on one 
cheek, and the other. Heppie was older 
than Anita and had been ahead of her 
at school. 

“I’m staying the month with Leda 
before I take over my teaching, Heppie. 
Come and see me.” 

Heppie stood passive, her fingers 
only moving, smoothing the head of her 
child. Two tears, however, welled and 
rolled down her face. 

“Better not line up for me, Anita. 
It'll make trouble for youse even for 
the while youse’re here.” 

**Ai-e-e!” Adam called from the 
dock. “*The boat is ready for your dis- 


wits, 


position, Anita.” 

The education of Adam at the hands 
of Anita began on the way to Channel 
Light, chugging across McDugan’s bay. 
The color was gone from the sky but 
the twilight would last to nine o’clock. 
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“A shallow, Adam?” One must be- 
gin somewhere. 

“Shallow?” Adam flung back the 
West Channelman’s jest. “It be the 
bottom that’s too near the top.” 

“I’m this moment thinking of Heppie 
Snow, Adam.” 

In the north country sin and sinners 
of this variety are not mentioned be- 
tween maidens and gallants. 

“Ave.” Thus Adam after a pro- 
longed, a terrible pause. ‘‘Heppie.”’ 

‘Heppie’s a brave grand creature.” 

“Pardon?” Plainly Adam was be- 
wildered. 

“Heppie stands by her child and 
abides by her sin, since sin it be in the 
opinion of youse who make the judg- 
ment for her.” 

Adam was held by the justice of this. 
“She does that. Since youse point it 
out, [ll say it be so.” 

“The father of Heppie’s child is the 
craven. Happen there was such a case 
where I been at the Institute. We co-eds 
run it to earth and found the father of 
the child was of ourselves, a student at 
the Institute. We posted him, we 
students wrote him and his fatherhood 
on the bulletin board on the campus. 
We published him.” 

“Aye?” 

“We did that. A new world and a 
new ruling’s come to be. Things must 
move up from time to time.” 


Mr. Pilon sat in his straight wooden 
chair, fiddle in hand, prepared to fiddle 
as only a Pilon fiddles, swaying, bowing, 
tapping a foot, nodding the head—Jean 
Henri Pilon, keeper of the lights, De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries, host 
of the evening, sixty-two years old, 
father of ten living children, and five 
dead. 

Celeste Pilon, mother of the fifteen, 
small, quick, fifty-nine, and the best 
dancer among the lot, clapped her hands. 
“Adam McPherson will call.” 

It takes a nice skill to call acceptably, 
a skill coming from practice. And more, 
it takes joyousness and zest along with a 


nimble wit and a quick eye. Adam by 
common consent, habitually called. 

He declined to-night; shook his 
head; said no. It was clear to all here 
this evening that Adam was troubled. 
He stood against the wall. 

‘His thoughts are with the eagle, and 
he’s gone after ’em.” 

“His wits are gone for wool.” 

‘“*He’s looking for fish in last year’s 
pots.” 

“Sing away sorrow, Adam.” 

“Never a word for any of us. Thank 
youse for nothing, Adam.” 

“Court the day’s trouble, Adam, or 
to-morrow’s trouble’ll court youse.”’ 

They twitted him, but to no avail. 
Sebastien Paradis consented to call. 

Adam crossed the room, approaching 
the women gathered on their side. He 
scraped a foot before Anita, as was ex- 
pected, since he had brought her. 

*Youse’re my lady.” 

Whereupon he went forward upon the 
floor and took his place with the other 
men, young and old. 

At the scrape of Mr. Pilon’s bow, and 
the call of Sebastien, the women folk 
went forward and took their stands be- 
side their lords and gallants. 

Anita protested with warmth. “It’s 
not so where I’ve been. It’s fetch your 
lady there, and lead her to her—” 

“Hist,” said Mrs. Pilon, “Sebastien 
calls.” 

““Sa-lute your lady, corner lady the 
same.” 

There were swift footfalls on bare 
boards, swishing skirts, quick breathings. 

“ Allemain around, 

Swing about and allemain; 

Youse done it so well 

Youse can do it again —”’ 

The bow of Mr. Pilon scraped, and 
Sebastien called: 

“* Birdie fly out 

Hawk bide in, 

Hawk fly out 

And give birdie a spin. 

Grab-b-b your lady and roll-l-lher aroun’, 

Back to your places an’ tamerack her 


>? 


down! 








Barney McPherson, the uncle of 
Adam, stopped Anita in the entry be- 
tween the parlor and the porch. 

“Youse think about it before youse 
sign up to teach come September, 
Anita. Adam wants youse_ turrible. 
Youse mind the house I set together on 
the headland for my Timmy? He since 
being gone up in the copper country and 
settled there. I told Adam comin’ in 
from the nets to-day, ‘Take the house. 
I've sons and daughters of my own, but 
youse my brother's child, my orphan 
nephey.””” 

The moon came up as Adam and Anita 
chugged home. It was striking two as 
they came alongside the dock. 

Anita prepared to spring. 

“Wait,” commanded Adam, 
proaching. 

She sprang, and he caught her as the 
boat slid from the dock. It saved her a 
ducking. 

A quiver shook him as he set her upon 
her feet, and his voice when he spoke 
was unsteady. 

“Did youse see me hawk you back? 
It were near a spill, an’ youse in your 
finery.” 

They climbed the shore. They came to 
the Lalonde gate. Adam was concerned. 

“How do youse feel?” 

**Not too bad.” 

* How then is it vouse feel? 

“Just right.” 

He was looking at her as she looked up 
at him. They came together, arms 
clasping, lips clinging. She broke away 
and fled up the path to the house. 

Octave Legros came by the Lalondes 
the next forenoon. She had a bucket in 
her hand and was on her way to the 
bush to pick berries. 

“I’m late. I slept in, the morning 
was an hour gone when I woke,” she 
complained. 

Heppie Snow passed, returning from 
the bush, her child by her side, her two 
buckets heaped with berries. 

Octave was aggrieved that Heppie 
should be ahead of her. She shook her 
head as she stood and watched her go. 


ap- 
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“Where's the stamp o’ sin, ’'m ask- 
ing? Heppie’s boy’s the sight for eves 
as youse look about, yards and door- 
steps my witness, calves, colts, kittens, 
puppies, goslings, children, where’s the 
like o’ he? Well, I must be on my going 
I’m as bad as these summer creatures, 
touristing as if I'd nothing to do.” 

That evening Anita stood at the gate 
with Adam. 

*Youse’ll walk along the headland 
and look at the house, "Nita? 
mine, if youse’ll consider it.” 

Heppie and her child went by with 
yoke and pails, on their way to the 
channel for water. Anita was emphatic. 

“T say again the man’s the craven 
who fathers a child and forbears to 
own it.” 

“Youse believe this?’ 

*T hold it.” 

**Youse advise it?” 

“T require it.”’ 

A long, a silent moment. Then Adam, 

“Come to the churchyard, ‘Nita. 
Come and see our dead, youse and me.” 

“The headland, Adam? The little 
house?” 

“The house another time.” 

He brought up in the churchyard, his 
graves and hers on each hand. 

*'Youse’ll find me here four days from 
this day and this hour. [ll tell youse 
no more now.” 


Yours and 


, 


Anita was here at the hour. It was 
sweet to be here, sweet to be awaiting 
Adam. 

The gate clicked and he came toward 
her along the path between the plots 
with their zinnias and phlox and—tiger 
lilies. He wore a lumberman’s garb, 
boots, mackinaw, and the rest of it. His 
stride was a weary man’s, come to a 
journey’s end. 

More—strapped to his back, papoose- 
wise, Was a wee creature, a hardly more 
than weaned child. It stared at Anita 
across Adam’s shoulder as he reached 
her, its skin tawny velvet beneath the 
shadow of its blue-black hair, its brood- 
ing big eyes fathomless. 





E. Schoonover 


“AS THESE WOMENKIND ARE. GOD FASHIONED "EM, ADAM” 
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With dextrous swiftness and a swing 
about, Adam had the tiny creature free 
and standing on its moccasined feet on 
the path between them. 

“It be Miss Essie McPherson, my 
daughter.” 

Anita stood, staring at Adam, dis- 
tended eyes of the utmost horror set 
wide in a rigid young face. 

“T stand by my child as youse re- 
quired I do, Nita.” 

Miss Essie McPherson, clutching 
Adam’s knee with a velvet brown hand, 
uplifted a chirping bleat. Dusk and its 
chill were here. Wee Miss McPherson 
felt it was supper time and also bed- 
time, and said so. 

“She be my daughter, I'm telling 
youse, Anita.” 

A sound broke from Anita now, an 
innocent, heartbroken wail not unlike 
wee Miss McPherson’s own, and as she 
pushed by Adam, fleeing along the path 
and out the gate, his gaze in its astonish- 
ment followed her. 

Miss McPherson, calling passionately 
for attention, recalled him. He stooped 
and lifted the velvet soft little creature 
in his arms. 

Steamers going down from the north 
country put in at West Channel for 
fish and passengers at sunup. Adam 
McPherson came plunging across the 
dock the following morning as the Island 
(Jueen moved out, Anita Oakes at the 
railing. He had heard the news of her 
going, had been forced to believe it, and 
was here making his way between his 
neighbors, around piles of fish boxes, an 
anchor chain, and the like. 

His face beneath its brown was drawn. 
His eyes uplifted to the rail were on 
\nita, incredulity and astoundment in 
them. ‘Trapped and undone, he stood 
calling to her mutely. Tears dripped 
down his cheeks. 

Father La Haye’s hand fell on Adam’s 
shoulder, and Father La Haye’s voice 
spoke here. 

“She finds it’s a dear collop that’s cut 
out of th’ own flesh, Adam.” 

If Adam heard he gave no sign. 


The ice that spring went out in May. 
Anita Oakes stood against the rail of the 
first steamer in. She was down the 
stairs and at the gangway as the boat 
touched. 

*Ai-e-e!” The ery of her north 
country broke from her, joyous, treble. 

Leda Petronella and her mother were 
here to meet her. Octave Legros, who 
in the history of the boats had not 
missed half a dozen arrivals or depar- 
tures, was on hand. Anita’s gaze swept 
the dock. 

“Adam? Where's Adam? I wrote 
him I was coming, when I wrote you.” 

Leda slow to reply, was grave, triste. 

Mrs. Legros answered in her stead. 
**Adam’s not been seen since the village 
came down from the bush and the sugar- 
making in the spring, and found him 
gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“When the first frog called in the 
bush I said to the camp, ‘Pick up your 
buckets and let’s get home, the sap 
never runs after a frog calls,’ and packed 
my blankets and took up my buckets 
and started. I went down through the 
bush to the shore and the sheds, got out 
my mare, Doll, and my sled, and tackled 
up. On my way down over the ice, at 
Channel Light, I met Adam with his 
pack, walking. 

“T’'ll hawk youse back to the sugar 
bush, or take youse with me to West 
Channel,” I told him. 

**T’m travellin’ on, I'll not be back,’ 
he said.” 

She turned to the Lalondes, mother 
and daughter. ‘“‘We’ll take Anita to 
the churchyard. We'll let her see for 
herself.” 

She was trotting along with the three, 
talking as she went. 

“The village was worked up over 
Adam, I'll say that, Anita. Never was 
a man in this north country shamed his 
village as Adam shamed us here. The 
women were more affronted than the 
men. We left him to himself in his house 
on the headland, him and his squaw 
breed. Barney McPherson was scan- 
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dalized along with us rest, but being his 
uncle, he didn’t go back on his word. 
Father La Haye, as the priest must with 
the transgressors, stood by him.” 

They came to the Lalonde’s gate. 
They passed it. Octave led the way in 
the churchyard, her talk flowing on. 

“Eve her daughters, and 
Adam the sons. Mother wit and the 
bear’s cubs arrive together. 
a man at the woman's task and I'll 
show youse a dabster. Twice at Adam’s 
sending, the doctor came the forty 
miles on the ice from the Key. Father 
La Haye was there days and nights with 
Adam at the last. Not that us women 
away at our sugar-making knew this till 
after. The bastard wee creature was 
starved, they do say. Adam nor Father 
La Haye could find nothing to nourish it.” 

She had led them to a little mound re- 
moved and alone. 
marking the infinitesimal bit of ground 
said: 


blessed 


Show me 


The wooden cross 


Miss Essie McPherson 


aGed 23 mo 


Little Father La Haye and Anita had 
journeyed afoot two days northward. 
The first stop was made at Hurley where 
they spent the night at the Mission 
Crossing Little Chief Pass, they 
spent the second night with the rangers 


house. 


The third day saw them 
into the bush at sunup. They would 
sleep to-night at the rangers’ station 
again, returning. 

“And if Adam’s condoned his sin and 
married the Indian girl, Anita?” 

She lifted mute eves to his. 

“Eh, well, set your house in 
order, and Adam set his. Ye begged me 
to this end, and I brought ye. This 
Chippewa girl died when the wee *un 
came. Adam fetched the child from her 
people.” 

“We'll find him here?” 

‘He's in charge here, he’s tending the 
lumber company’s property till the men 
come up again in the fall.” 


at the station. 


own 


They were standing at the edge of , 
tamerack clearing. “Yonder’s smoke 
out the cook-house chimney. Go knoc! 
If he’s not at hand, he will be.” 

Adam opened the door. He was in hi, 
lumberman’s garb, and he wore a yellow 
beard. 

“I came to you and Miss Essie M. 
Pherson soon as the ice broke, Adan 
Whether you got my letter, I don't 
know. I didn’t know wee Essie was 
dead till they took me to the church- 
yard. And now I've told you, we’ 
start back.” 

Adam listened, looking at her, plain) 
troubled. He dwarfed the tamaracks 
this young man. 

“I didn’t get youse that youse went 
away and left me, Anita. Neither did | 
get youse when youse wrote me youse 
were coming back.” 

Father La Haye had come up 
“You're not the first man among us to 
confess to it, and you'll not be the last. 
As these womenkind are, God fashioned 
‘em, Adam.”” He smote palm on palm 
abruptly, 

“Can a man take fire in his bosom, 
and his clothes not be burned? Clearing 
weather comes from the bitter north, 
and a right spirit through chastening. 
Read Anita through yourself, Adam 
McPherson. Like you, like me, like the 
rest of men and women, she’s better 
than the least, and she’s less than the 
best that’s in her.” 

Anita was clinging to Adam now, and 
his arms had closed upon her. 

**Youse’re meaning, "Nita, that when 
I come down the day I’m released from 
here, youse’ll marry me?” 

“On your knees, both o’ ye,” thun- 
dered Father La Haye, “‘on your knees.” 

He stood above them. 

“The sinned against, the weaker 
creatures pay. God in His own way 
exacts the price. Let us pray for the 
repose of the souls of Marie Com- 
mander, and Miss Essie McPherson, her 
daughter.” 
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Two Poems 
BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


THE BIRDS 
N ONTH of triumph, month of mirth, 
i May doth repossess the earth. 
Hillsides of a dazzling green 
Against the clearest heavens are seen. 
Naked forests don a pale 
Empurpled palpitating veil. 
The very dandelions hold 
A fresh, intense, celestial gold; 
While the cloudlets as they rise 
Blush like blossoms in the skies. 
May is brightness, May is splendor, 
Fire ethereal, fierce and tender, 
Living in the liquid blue, 
With every color in its hue; 
‘Touching everything we see 
Into immortality. 


What wonder if the birds give throat 
To see the silvery vapors float, 


Loiter, drift, and pass along? 

The wren cannot contain his song 
Rippling into ecstasy 

That the world so bright should be. 
Robins revel as they roam 

Drunk with new elysium; 

While the songster-sparrow sits 
Seized with sudden music fits. 
Uncontrollably they sing, 

Mad with joy at everything. 

Round about, above and under. 
May’s a great white-thoughted wonder, 
All ereation’s holiday, 

Liquid, tender, brilliant May. 


UP COUNTRY 
Y the farmer’s shallow pond 

I Country children are at play, 

Hatless, busy, Dutch and blond, 
In the cloudless morn of May; 

And the willows cast no shade 
By the little white cascade 
Where the ducklings boldly swimming 
Brave the rivulet’s o’er-brimming; 
And the farmer’s wife is spreading 
Aprons, tablecloths and bedding, 
Till the season of the year 
Shouts aloud in household gear. 
7 1] 
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The Hounds of Spring 


BY ARTHUR STURGES HILDEBRAND 


( N the last day of January the al- 

mond trees were in blossom in the 
Balearic Isles. 
people told us, but we chose to believe 
the trees 


It was to be a late spring, 


a mistake on our part, since 
a tree has no means of knowing what the 
weather is at sea. To sea we went, a 
week later, and after a period of calms 
and undecided winds, we picked up a 
hearty westerly breeze and set off before 
it, bound for Bonifacio Strait, between 
Corsica and Sardinia. 

We had expected to sight nothing in 
the whole distance between Spain and 
Sardinia, being off the route of com- 
merce; we had made up our minds to 
an empty sea and a wintry wind, with 
the Caltha rolling through it like the last 
trace of life in the whole world. At 
dawn one morning four sea gulls came up 
out of nowhere and hovered about the 
ship, wheeling and dipping and uttering 
that strange ery of theirs which sounds 
like ironic laughter. Then they disap- 
peared again into nowhere. Their visit 
made the world seem a less lonely place. 

But in the afternoon we saw a ship. 
She came up from the south and passed 
close astern of us, so that we could take 
her picture. “A macaroni boat,” we 
said, “bound to the Gulf of Genoa.” As 
she passed her captain came out on deck 
and waved the Italian flag at us, flapping 


it over the quarter rail as if he were shak 
ing the crumbs out of a tablecloth. He 
was evidently lonely, too, for his greetin, 
was the friendliest imaginable; we coul 
almost see his genial grin as he bundled 
up the flag in his arms and went below 
again. 

The sky was low and solid gray, and 
the sea had a cold and oily look. ‘Thi 
nights were very black, the stars shone 
through ragged holes in the clouds. We 
were wrapped in sweaters and mufflers 
and oil coats as we sat at the tiller, with 


a square of canvas drawn across our 
knees; at meal times the watch below 
crowded into the galley, like vagrants 
around the gratings of a bakery, to be 
near the stove. Now this is not expected 
in the Mediterranean, even in February 
It isn’t right. 

We were carrying sail to the last square 
inch, looking eagerly ahead for sprin: 
Ahead, through the Straits, lay Italy, 
where, we fondly thought, it was always 
spring. ‘To believe in spring, with that 
wind moaning in the rigging and that 


taste of snow in the air, was an act of 


faith. ‘To believe that Italy actually lies 
just ahead seems always an act of fait! 


The breeze freshened during the night: 


when I came on deck in the cloudy dar! 
ness just before dawn we were scurry itis 
along excitedly, spreading the pho 


Ne 
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yrus from our bows in a broad rolling 
earhead of cold white fire. There was 
nip in the wind, and the glass was 
ling. 
\t seven o'clock I made out land on 
e starboard bow—Asinara, the north- 
west point of Sardinia, east a half south, 
wenty-one miles away by the log. This 
is just right. But the aspect of it 
killed all hope of spring: two rounded 
nountains, close down on the sea, gray 
and misty and dim, like a headland in 
fierra del Fuego. The clouds were roll- 
vy up in the west, shutting out the sky, 
which had become thick and heavy, and 
rain squalls were chasing across the face 
of the sea. 
The wind grew in strength, all during 
the morning, and a heavy sea was mak- 
The glass was fairly tumbling. At 
when Asinara abeam—the 
lighthouse was a mere tottering smudge 
of white, like a ghost—I worked out a 
to Bonifacio: north fifty east, 
forty-two miles. 
Bonifacio Harbor lies within 
Straits, on the Corsican side. 


me. 


noon, was 


course 


the 
We were 
carrying all the sail we could hang out, to 
make port while there was still some day- 
light left us; we had tomakeit. We made 


to 
, => eo ‘e>) 
es Vas 


no more concession 


take in the spinnaker; 
at the second we doused 
the third 
was actually upon us, 
black and ugly, filled 
with pelting rain, be- 
fore we lowered the big 
topsail. We got it down 
an inch at a time, suc- 
cessfully—which was no 
mean achievement, see- 
ing how it struggled on 
its halliards, and how 
badly it wanted to blow 
out over the gaff. It 
came down on the wind- 
ward side of the main, 
plastered flat against 
the canvas, and we laid 
it along the boom to 


the first squall than to 


the foresail; 


\ 
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furl it, and got it in on deck. Then we 
went for the mizzen. It was broad off, of 
course, out of reach, and stiff with salt 
and rain, but we quieted its mad jabber- 
ing finally, and furled it snug. 
under mainsail and jib, then 
enough, too. 

We didn’t expect the wind to hold. It 
would go down at two o'clock, we 
thought. But two o'clock passed, and 
it blew harder, and the seas got bigger. 


We were 
and sail 


The clouds were swept away, and the 
sun shone brilliantly; tremendous waves 
were rolling up, their tops whipped off in 
whistling spindrift filled with rainbows; 
the whole surface of the sea was deep 
There was too 
too much 
We wanted things 
to stop for a moment, to give us a quiet 
interval in which we could collect our 
thoughts. 

There was no longer any question of 
reaching Bonifacio before dark; we were 
wondering only how we should recognize 
the entrance to an unfamiliar harbor 
when we got there, and how we should 
manage to run in in safety with that bel- 
lowing wind behind us. In all proba- 
bility there would be a compact and 


rs 


blue and foaming white. 
much of it: too much wind, 


sea, too much speed. 


<j : 
5 me dina 11, 
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tangled mass of fishing boats lving be- 


side the quay, manned by pirates and 


fierce bandits who would wave their 
arms and scream blighting Corsican 


curses at us as we came splintering into 
the midst of it. 

the seas were breaking all 
and over us, flinging us for- 
ward, head down, roaring and wallowing. 


Hlowever 
around us, 


We did nine knots at the worst, and as 
each wave jumped 
up under our stern { 
> 
and caught us, we & 
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were shoals in the Straits, too, an 
lands that we should have to pass. 
In half an hour more land had 
peared, but did not help us. It w 
be best to keep up to the northwar 
make sure—best, that is, from the | 
of view of piloting, for only so could 
keep our harbor definitely to leew 
but quite mad from the point of vic 
seamanship, since it would mean thiat 
should have to t 
the sea abeam 
to t 


Was ho sea 


leaped ahead diz- agin acy ‘t abeam. Howe 
zily,ineredibly,and 4 4 “a Afi, we eased up 
the log on the taff- \ ==. , y tried it. 
rail spun like a top. - ee zs 4 My We were thr 

ji 2s af oe ‘ : 
It was time to do a 28 } about like a stic! 
somethirg. That — j wood = in rapid 
whole mainsail was One of those tu: 
too much to be car- bling combs 
rving but it would cateh us 
was too much to dump a few tons 
take in. <As_ for white water on o 
heaving-to, the time decks, and send 
had passed for that; wih whirling. It boil 
the seas were like ot in across the st 
the breakers on a leas like suds, and brok« 
shallow shore. But e over the rail on bot 
it was a simple mat- sides as far forwar 
ter to lower the , f as the main riggi! 
peak, and we got yy half the time, 
the throat down : seemed, our bow 
five or six feet by , sprit was plowi 
means of a purchase FY under solid water, 
hooked in the see- and the decks were 
ond reef cringle y no sooner free of 
This was the best one wave than an 


NARROW 


The 
great 
bag, the gaff sweeping out 


we could do. 
sail set like a 
almost to the 
crosstrees. 

Then we saw land on the port bow 
very high land, covered with snow. It 
ht be Cape Blanco, on the southern 
end of Corsica; but if this were so, we 
had missed our harbor, which lay to the 
northward of the cape, and there would 
be nothing left us but to run on through 
the Straits in the dark and spend the 
night hove-to close up under the un- 
familiar shore on the other side. 


mig 


There 


STREETS OF 


WALLS AND FLOWERS other came aboard 
and we were goil 
like a locomotive. We were chargin 


down on the coast, over the backs of 
those hills of water, dropping into tli 
valleys between them until everythin 
was hidden from us, and we from every 
thing, surrounded by a steady halo of 
rainbows in the smoke of the spindrift 
But we got up to the northward. 

I went below to consult the chart. I! 
was an extraordinary change of 
roundings to come down through 
hatch; the whole 


Sul 
thi 
of the ship 


“house” 





THE CITADEL OF 


was leaping and flinging through space 
inan unbelievable way, but the growl of 
the waves was muffled, and the wind was 
The books in the shelves were 
shifting contentedly back and forth; a 
sullor’s “housewife” 


vone, 


Was swinging gayvly 
in circles on its hook. The storm was 
outside. I braced my feet in the angle 
hetween floor and wall, took out of the 
rack the big general chart of the Medi- 
terranean, which had in the margin a 
detail of Bonifacio Strait, and unrolled 
it to see where we were. 

The whole southwest coast of Corsica 
is backed by a range of mountains; there 
were a dozen snow-covered peaks, and 
the one that we had first sighted might 


he any one of them. The coast at their 


feet was a succession of capes. [dumped 
the chart back into the rack and dragged 
out the Pilot Book. 
described as “high and rocky.” 
could see them only when a wave lifted 
us and when the haze of spray blew clear 


The capes were all 


We 


fora moment. One cape after another, 
and all alike. There were no lighthouses, 
no buildings, no islands if only we 
could find some definite feature . . . just 
then a paragraph in the Pilot Book 
seemed to leap up at me from the page: 


BONTFACTO, 


CORSICA 


*A new beacon on Monachi Rocks has 
been completed; it is in the form of a 
white tower, consisting of two truncated 
conical sections of different diameters, 
one above the other; the whole structure 
is sixty-one feet high; it is named Moines 
Tower.” 

I looked at the chart again, and found 
Monachi Rocks 
to the shore. 
when the chart was made. 


a tiny flyspeck, close 
There was no beacon there 
But in the 
Pilot Book there was a beacon. If there 
was any honor among those patient 
clerks in Washington, we 
that tower. 


should sight 
And we should be to wind- 
ward of our harbor, safe enough. 

A hail came down to me from on deck, 
“Th, be- 
low!” they yelled, and, when [ answered, 
“A white tower, close to the shore, dead 
ahead!” 

Good old Pilot Book! I stuffed it back 
into the rack again and went up on deck 
into the wind. 

Between waves we could see it, white, 
rising up against the dark, misty back- 
ground of the shore, with white surf at 
the foot of it. Five miles to leeward was 
Bonifacio Harbor. We squared away 
and ran for it. 


two voices, shouting together. 
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As we drew near the details became 
visible —Cape Feno light, with the cross 
on the crag behind it, the citadel on the 
cliffs, the windmills and the wireless sta- 
tion. It was all as it should be. Even 
the entrance lights, two little white lumps 
onthe gray rock . . . only, there was no 
entrance. The line of cliffs was continu- 
ous, and the surf was breaking all along 
the shore. 

We passed Cape Feno—still no en- 
trance. Even at 
three hundred 
vards, when we 
could hear the rote 
above the noise of 
the wind in the 
ropes, there was no 
opening; it was like 
rushing at a blank 
wall. We went for- 
ward and got the 
anchor ready, as a 
matter of form 
At two hundred 
vards we were still 
anxiously looking. 
The big seas. re- 
bounded from the 
cliffs and danced 
sharp, steep points 
of water that rose 
and fell soundlessly, 
incredibly nimble, 
like crazy things. 
The deck was 
prancing under our 
feet. Through this 
boiling nonsense we 
came roaring down 
on the light, straight for the solid rock, 
so close that we could see the panes in 
the windows of the keeper’s house, and 
count the tiles on the roof . . . then the 
harbor opened up. 

Deep emerald water between high 
cliffs, a sudden turn to the east, and we 
looked down the whole length of the har- 
bor, barely ruffled by the little cat’s-paws 
of wind that went chasing one another 
across its surface, and saw the quays and 
the idle fishing boats and the tall French 


houses standing demurely in a row under 
the hill. The rollers vanished: the win. 
went shouting through the sky high over 
head; we came gliding in, very stately, 
very deliberate, spreading ripples fron 
under our bows, and let go the anchor at 
the harbor head. Bonifacio, on thy 
southern tip end of Corsica, is a harbor 
as snug as a wayside inn. 

We had run forty-two miles in four 
hours and twenty minutes. 

Bonifacio was a 
main place for pi 
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rates once; it makes 
one faintly envious 
—the pirates get al] 
the best things 
That's for the har 
bor. As forthe hud 
dled little town, it 
has come. straight 
down from the dark 
ages, unchanged 
The high citadel 
stares down upon it 
with a stern air of 
patronizing benev- 
olence; the narrow 
and dirty streets are 
made more gloom) 
still by the crum- 
bling flying arches 
that cross from wall 
to wall and keep the 
crumbling houses 
from collapsing 
against one an- 
other’s faces; there 
are beggars and de 
formed idiots and 
thousands of subdued and __ joyless 
children; the doorways open on steep 
worn stairways that lead up to poor 
and dismal habitations; the priests 
in the streets seem haughtily superior; 
the soldiers who lounge at the barracks’ 
gates have an arrogant and _half- 
contemptuous air. There is no “old 
world charm” about this sort of thing: 
rather, the miserable aspect of the Old 
Romantic Days seems uppermost, as if 
it were presented by the pen of an ultra- 
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realist of melan- 
The elec- 
ric lights in the dilapi- 
luted houses seem to bring 
» light to the rooms, and 
the motor diligence that con- 
nects the town with the rail- 
than a 


wdern 
oly tendencies. 


vay is no more 
scornful taunt. 

Moreover, the absence of 
hot summer sunlight makes 
the place seem not even 
Corsican. 

We got away on the sec- 
ond day, but a cold and 
drizzling rain killed the 
breeze, and we came back. 
We beat up the harbor, 
working up the whole: 
length of it in a great many 
tacks—a feat which 
had nevér before been ac- 
complished, to judge by the 
staring amazement of the 
inhabitants. They gathered 
in groups on the quays— 
our bowsprit poked into the 
very midst of them, some- 
times, as we came about— 
and we could see them high 
the citadel, 
leaning on the parapet to look down. 
Their own method of entrance is to lower 
sail, strike masts, and unrig, off the har- 
bor mouth; then they can row in with 


short 


HIGH 


above us on 


dignity. Mediterranean small-boat sail- 
ors are not “progressive”; in a pinch, 


they depend on the good old method of 
oars, and the business of handling a sail- 
ing vessel under sail leaves them aston- 
ished, and somewhat skeptical, as at a 
new form of impious self-assertiveness. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day 
we thought we saw another chance. In 
that shut-in harbor, which misses com- 
plete and perfect seclusion only by not 
having a roof, it was impossible to tell 
what the weather was doing, but the sun- 
set was good, and the clouds overhead 
were moving from the west. We made 
sail and stood out. 

But the breeze failed at dark, and we 





NOON IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


were all night in getting through the 


straits. It was not until dawn that the 
islands of Lavezzi and Razzoli were 


astern of us and we looked ahead into a 
new sea. 

We had been counting on this. Surely, 
the high mountains of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia would shut out those winter west- 
erlies that come from the Gulf of Lyons. 
Surely, on this side, we should find 
spring. We kept reminding one another: 
“Beyond the Straits lies Italy.” If ever 
the sea smiled, if grass ever grew green, 
or buds burst in warm sunshine, this was 
the place. 

But our new sea was gray and hope- 
less, covered with tumbling white caps. 
It rained. The barometer went down to 
twenty-nine point four, and stayed there. 
The wind hauled into the east northeast 
—right in our teeth—and blew hard for 
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a week. For eight hours we went chop- 
ping into it, making a scant three knots, 
five points off our course, with our jib 
wet half way to the masthead, and every 
rope tight and humming. 
ing six days of our penance we spent at 


anchor in Porto Vec- 
chio Bay, on the east 
coast of Corsica. 

This is the loneliest 
spot in the world. We 
came in just at the 
end of the day, and 
the sunset through the 
clouds gave a color of 
deep and solid purple 
to the surrounding 
hills and threw a sad 
blue light across the 
water, as if the sun 
were never to rise 
again. A barkentine 
from Viareggio was 
anchored in the center 
of the bay; she lay 
all dark and silent as 
we came in past her, 
her spars black and 
sprawling across the 
sky. There were no 
lights in the village. 
There were no boats, 
no men, no birds, no 
sound except the faint 
roar of the surf on the 
rocks outside and the 
sighing of the wind in 
the pines at the head 
of the bay. The light 
faded from the sky as 
we were stowing sail, 
and there were no 
stars. 

The barkentine 


The remain- 


was bound to Barcelona, 


was just the wind 


that with it he could 
of the bay. He had come in during 
the westerly that brought us to Boni- 
facio, which was the 


not 


worst 


A GARDEN 


and _ this 
for him—except 
start out 


weather for a ship bound west, of course 


now he had his precious easterly, and 


possible 





OF 


couldn’t use it. The same wind wo, 
serve us both for leaving the anchora, 
but, once outside, he would be pray: 
for a shift, while our wish would be f 
continuance. And in consequence, 
both kept silent, from a feeling of sport 

manship. Besides, i| 
4 an ill wind that las! 
i forever. 

Each night at suns: 
it faltered, dropped 
blew from the west f 
an hour, and the 
hauled back to eas' 
northeast. We waited 
A time would conv 
when it would go into 
the west and be un 
able to get back. 

On the shore at the 
head of the bay was « 
warehouse marked 
Société Marseillaise d: 





Bateaux a Vapeur, and 
a large stock of cork 
was piled in the yard 
before it, waiting for 
the next steamer. 
There were a_ few 
lighters for loading, 
and one or two dis 
consolate — rowboats, 
chained, — padlocked, 
and forgotten. ‘The 
shutters of the ware- 
house were shut tight, 
and grass was growing 
in the yard. The pos 
sibility of a steamer 
calling seemed very 
remote. The whole 
place looked remote. 

The road winds 
up a hill to town. We 
came upon rickety henhouses and pig- 
sties, first, and then a wagon builder's 
shop, with two men listlessly at work in 
it, and then the town. It is built en- 
tirely of bleak gray granite. There is a 
raw, unkempt look about it, as if its in- 
habitants were beyond caring what be- 
came of things. Indeed, people seem to 


ROMANCE 
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live there out of sheer indifference. The 
place is dangerously malarial in summer, 
and the town is then nearly deserted. 
Nearly a very nice problem of 
balancing chances, I thought, on the 
nart of those who decide to stay behind. 

We sauntered through to the other 
end of the town, and then, returning, 
dropped into a café—the one opposite 
ve church. A lounging youth with a 
whip hung about his neck moved aside 
in the doorway to let us pass. Within: 
an uneven and much floor of 
hoards, dusty, with holes broken through 
into the cellar; high windows, across 


i] 
| 


worn 


which the shutters were closed and 
propped—the only light came through 


the door; a dingy billiard table with the 
legs wedged up by shingles and many 
tears in the cloth; a marble-topped lay- 
out for drinking, with three chairs that 
had frazzled seats and broken backs. 
The walls were dingy with smoke, and 
hare, except for a notice which indicated 
a recent reduction in the prices of all 
The lounging youth brought us 
some very bad coffee, and we sat and 
talked of the place we were in, and of 


places. 


drinks. 


A motor car crossed the square before 
the church, and we went to the doorway 
to see it pass, and we wandered on down 
the street to look for eggs. 

We appeared suddenly—and _star- 
tlingly, too, evidently, for the woman 
jumped—at the door of a likely-looking 
shop. The place was somber and barren, 
with a stone floor; the woman was 
seated on a low stool before a fire of 
brush, making waffles. She thought that 
she could find some eggs for us, and she 
chased the chickens out of the chairs 
and asked us to be seated while she went 
somewhere to look for them. There were 
twenty centimes in change left after the 
eggs were paid for, and we bought a 
waffle with them. It was very cold and 
dead, soggy with the steam it had gen- 
erated while lying in the pile, and doughy 
inside. Moreover, it was made with 
black flour. We took one bite each, on 


the road outside, and threw what was 
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left into the bushes. Three dogs rose 
wearily from the dust and went in search 
of it. 

We did not go ashore again. We sat 
in the cabin, reading or playing Russian 
Bank, watching the barometer and lis- 
tening to the wind. And, one night, it 
shifted and died—died, with its back to 
the west. At first we could not trust it; 
yet in the morning it was still there, 
faint, but confident, and undeniably from 
the west. The barkentine was gone. 

We got under way at once, and dropped 
slowly down the bay. The big, bare 
mountains, the deserted the 
swamp and the empty pine grove—as 
for the town, it was easy to ignore it— 
gave the place a primeval, virginal qual- 
ity; it might been a newly- 
discovered bay at the remotest end of 
an unknown continent, and we, as dis- 
coverers-—following the tradition of our 
profession—might have called it * Wel- 
come Harbor” or “Better Luck Bay,” 
out of obstinacy, to show that nothing 
could make us downhearted. 

Indeed, nothing could.  Italy—and 
spring—was ahead, one hundred and 
seventeen miles, and the wind was fair. 

Our barkentine was away to the south, 
beating up for the Straits. The wind 
was light, and shifted several times, but 
it did not get out of the westerly sector, 
and we dropped away from the coast. 
But the mountains were plainly visible— 
indeed, that line of snow in the sky was 
astern of us for more than eighty miles. 
In the afternoon we were far enough off 
the shore for the wind to reach us through 
the strait, and the log, which had sunk 
straight down under the stern, straight- 
ened out in the wake again and began to 
mark the miles. 

The next day came in clear and bril- 
liant—a big, clean sunrise, in a sky with- 
out a cloud. The wind blew gently and 
steadily from the west. Monte Cristo 
was abeam at dawn, and later Giannutri 
and Elba and Giglio; far down over the 
rim of the horizon we could see the faint 
misty outline of a mountain—Argen- 
tario, in Italy. In Italy! And spring 


shores, 


have 
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had come! There was something mirac- 
ulous about this: that spring should 
come on the very day that the first peak 
of Italy lifted out of the sea. It was so 
simple and easy. You had only to sail 
east if you wanted .. . 

Clouds appeared in the southwest. 
They rose quickly, and at sunset the sky 
was covered. It grew cold; the wind 
backed into the southwest, and a veil of 
hissing rain came trailing across the 
water. Spring? Spring was a phrase the 
poets used. Let it go. We had sailed 
gray seas before. 

At midnight the big light on Civita- 
vecchia was in sight ahead, and by two 
o'clock we were in, and anchored. Civi- 
tavecchia, “the principal seaport of the 
late Papal States,” is on the main line 
railway of western Italy, and one may 
take a train there for Rome. We left the 
ship in charge of Modesto, and followed 
the Trail of the Tourists for a month. 

And in all that time there was no 
spring. ‘There were a few sunny days in 
Rome; the trees that hung over the 
river where the Arno flows through 
Florence were of a fresh and tender 
green; there was one night of misty 
moonlight in Venice. But these things 
do not make a spring. When we came 
back to Civitavecchia again it was blow- 
ing maliciously from the rainy south- 
west, and spray was flying across the top 
of the forty-foot mole. Day and night 
we heard the rush and thump of the 
breakers, and though we lay at the very 
head of the harbor, our rigging was cov- 
ered with a crust of salt. 

But in Naples it is always summer. 
The winter gales rarely penetrate so far, 
the Pilot Book assured us—as if no gale 
would dare to impose itself on the heart 
of sunny Italy. ‘0, dolee Napoli’’—the 
phrase came to our minds, and we could 
not dismiss it as meaningless. We re- 
membered the slogan of the Vikings, 
“Let's go and see.” If the weather 
would not change under the circum- 
stances, we could change the circum- 
stances. 

We ran into heavy cross seas at once. 


At noon the wind hauled into the wes. 
and made it worse, since there were t}\ey 
three sets of waves, one running over the 
other. But with the wind abeam we 
went merrily, and at sunset we were w«! 
clear of Cape Linaro, and fifteen miles 
offshore, beyond the shallow water. ‘I \\¢ 
whole coast is flat and uninteresting. «)\ 
was nearly out of sight. 

We picked up the light of Por 

d’Anzio at midnight—a black niglit, jf 
ever was, starless and clear and heavy) 
a night in a thousand for seeing dist.) 
lights—and it was well astern of us whe 
it was extinguished at sunrise. Thou, 
properly speaking, there was no sunrise: 
the sky took on a uniform tint in «|! 
directions, and the day came in from «|! 
sides at once. 

It blew hard all that night, and freshi- 
ened in the morning; we were carrying 
everything, alow and aloft, and we fairly 
flew. The steep seas clutched at the 
scurrying stern, heaved under the lifted 
bilge, slammed against the bows and 
went rolling back in tumbling foam. She 
lay over to her rail, plunging and skip- 
ping and trampling it under foot, set- 
tling into the hollows, rearing up to look 
ahead for more. She felt that breeze. 
It did her good. And bound south, too. 

The Mount of Circe was abeam; off 
shore we had Zannone, and other islands 
of that group, “used as places of exile 
by the Romans.” This was grand going; 
we were beginning to look ahead for the 
land that lay across our course and 
would mark the final turn of the road. 
Before noon we saw it, uncertain and 
indistinct, too high really to be land, 
and yet too solid for a cloud. This was 
Ischia, on the northwest side of Naples 
Bay. It was fifty miles away, and time 
and again the clouds closed in and hid 
it, but Ischia it was, and in Naples Bay, 
and we felt that we had arrived. 

The clouds thinned later in the day, 
and we had glimmerings of sunliglit. 
Away offshore it struck down onto a fe 
acres of rolling gray water, and in the 
center of it there showed a sail. It was 
a big yawl, reefed, and running dead 
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before the wind for Ischia passage. She 
came thrusting up on a wave until we 
eould see her whole hull, and even the 
white water under her bow; then she 
went down again into a hollow, leaving 
the gray sail to mark the spot where she 
had been. Four hours later she passed 
astern of us, close aboard. We made 
out a sail ahead—a tiny rag of brown 
canvas, dipping in and out of sight. We 
hore down on her swiftly—a small fish- 
ing boat, she was, and the four men in 
her, who were reefing, raised their hands 
in greeting as we passed. The land 
flashed up all around us; through the 
Passage ahead we could see the silhou- 
ette of Capri. We rounded the gas buoy 
on Vivara Shoal, the Sorrento Peninsula, 
Pozzuoli. The old landmarks were com- 
ing back. We were there. 

It was a thrashing run up the Bay. 
The wind came whistling down over 
Ischia and made the water boil. Half a 
mile off the end of the mole we hove-to 
and took the mainsail in; then we ran 
in under headsails and mizzen and 
reached up for an anchorage. 

During the first week of our stay in 
Naples we had five hail storms; it 
rained nearly every day, and it was only 
at intervals that the sky was clear. And 
then, when we had given up all hope of 
it, when we had made up our minds to 
forget about it, we crossed some magical 
boundary line, and the weather changed 

completely and definitely and forever. 

We were in Santa Lucia then. There 
is a glamour about this tiny harbor, and 
an excitement, that nothing can escape. 
It lies on a point of land, just under the 
walls of the old Castello d’Ovo—the best 
place in Naples, since it is close to the 
city, and yet free of it, and looks out 
toward Capri and Sorrento and Vesuvius 
across the Bay. 

Consider Santa Lucia, in the evening, 


with the sun going down behind Posi- 
lipo, when the steamer comes back from 
Capri. Dozens of boats go out to meet 
her and hover around her to bring her 
passengers ashore. Their oars are tan- 
gled in intricate confusion, their gun- 
wales bump, their rowers alternately 
argue fiercely or burst out into snatches 
of the old inevitable songs; the tourists 
with their wraps and picnic baskets and 
parasols, move through the tumult sit- 
ting very straight, with an assumption 
of calm, vet shivering with a communi- 
cated excitement, as if getting back were 
an experience second only to that of go- 
ing out, and they could hardly wait to 
tell of it. Through the constricted leads 
of open water an eight-oared shell shoots 
dangerously up and down, crawling on 
the water like some grotesque straight- 
legged bug; the coach is shouting at 
them from the terrace of the Yacht Club; 
it seems as if everybody would be run 
down and sunk. On the streets above 
hundreds of people lean over the balus- 
trades to watch—voung men who sing 
songs, very attentive to dark-eyed girls, 
in white dresses and broad floppy hats 
who laugh, and twirl flowers in their 
hands and tap on the pavement in time 
to some imaginary dance. At one side, 
in a veritable village of boats, fishermen 
are piling nets, their trousers rolled to 
the thighs over their brown legs. Naked 
children are swimming and diving for 
pebbles, screaming and singing. In the 
restaurants the orchestras are playing, 
and some one takes up the chorus of the 
song, singing as if he were alone on a 
hilltop, singing as if his heart would 
break. And the twilight deepens, and 
the sky becomes too lovely to endure, 
and the lights come out along the shores, 
shining in the water—and you would 
sing, too. For you cannot escape the 
glamour and excitement of Santa Lucia. 


( The end ) 











The Wonders Round About Us 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


HERE never was a bigger, fatter, 
flabbier woodchuck than Tubby— 
among wild animals that J alone have 
known! ‘Tubby is a fixture of the farm. 
He was here when we came, or else it 
was his father or his mother, or one of 
his forbears. He is fat and flabby and 
as broad as he ts long, and broader when 
full of beans. He is very much of a tub. 
When he sits in the garden he sits like a 
tub. When he runs he runs like a tub. 
It is worth a few beans to see him run, 
a medley in motions—up and down and 
round and round, like the spinning of a 
top and the hop of a saucepan on a hot 
stove, with amazing speed forward. He 
knows which end of him is head and 
which is tail; but from a distance I can 
see neither head nor tail, only sides, 
bulging, tubby sides spilling down the 
garden. He is a beautifully capable 
thing in his way. A cutworm is not 
more capable—if there is anything so 
capable as a cut-worm! 

A full-sized woodchuck is twenty-two 
inches long; and I presume that Tubby 
is not more than twenty-two inches wide, 
though I have seen him wobbling out of 
the garden and carrying off as mere bal- 
last a cabbage or two, and a watermelon, 
and a peck or two of beans, and all of the 
Swiss chard in three rows. There were 
several bushels of chard in those three 
rows. 

The way he can run with such a load, 
his little black heels twinkling through 
the vines, his shapeless carcass flopping 
into his hole with me on top of him! Then 
I will hear a chuckling deep down among 
the hickory roots, a peculiar vegetarian 
chuckle quite unlike a carnivorous growl. 
And then I will sit down on the hole and 
chuckle, having lost for the moment my 


carnivorous growl. He is so bold, so i: 
pudent, socanny. The old rogue rather 
likes me. And I am a fairly good gar- 
dener, if I do say it myself. 

When I place a trap in one entra: 
to his burrow he uses the other openi: 
if I place another trap here he prom) 
digs a passage around it; if I block this 
with chunks of rock he undermines tlie 
stones and patiently moves to a n 
house farther along the ridge; and if | 
set traps for him here he changes hous 
again. It isa wide, wooded ridge around 
the garden and honeycombed with wood- 
chuck holes. By and by he is back in his 
favorite house under the hickory—when 
the spiders have hung him a sign across 
the door that the traps are gone. 

But it happened once that I forgot the 
traps. Wood-earth and bits of bark and 
dead leaves washed down till the wicked 
gin was covered, and Tubby, coming 
back after weeks off on the ridge, tum- 
bled into one of the nasty things and got 
his fat fist fast. I heard him making a 
big commotion and rushed up to see 
what the racket was all about. I had « 
club in my fat fist. 

Old Tubby stopped kicking and grunt- 
ing and looked at me. I do not believe 
that I was ever thoroughly looked at by 
a woodchuck before. Stolid, sullen, de- 
fiant, there was much more of the puz- 
zled, of blinking, old-world wonder, in 
the baffled eyes gazing steadily into mine 
and trying to see what this situation and 
this moment meant. The snarled bod) 
was all fight and fear. But the blinking 
eyes sought mine for an answer to thie 
riddle that I have asked of God. 

All that I could answer was, “‘ You fat- 
head!”’ And he said, “‘Fat-head your- 
self!” if ever a woodchuck spoke and 
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spoke the truth. ‘ Fat-head, to set this 
rotten thing here and forget it!” 

It was a rotten thing todo. Somehow 
| felt as if I had trapped one of my 
neighbors. He saw how I was feeling, 
and took advantage of me. ‘Whose 
woods are these, anyway?” he asked. 
“Whose ancestors were here first, vours 
or mine? You didn’t even come over in 
the Mayflower. But I came here in 
Noah’s Ark.” 

*T know it. But keep quiet,” I begged 
him, “and stop looking at me that way.” 

“What way?” he asked. 

“Why, so much like my brother!” I 
exclaimed. 

“But Lam your brother,” he retorted, 
“though I am ashamed to confess it.” 

“Don’t confess it, then,” I begged. 
But he was wound up. 

“Any man brute enough to set this 
sort of thing for his brother has no soul. 
And any man too mean to share his 
beans with his brother deserves no soul. 
If 1 were as low-down and as lazy as 
vou, I would go over to the north side of 
this hill and dig a deep hole, and crawl 
into it, and pull it in on top of me.” 
And all the time I was pressing down on 
the spring of the trap with my club, try- 
ing to free him. Suddenly there was a 
flop in the hole, and away down in the 
sub-cellar among the hickory roots, there 
was talk of me which I should have 
heard, had I been able to understand. 

But there is much that I do not under- 
stand. There is much, too, that I can 
learn; and there are some things that 
Pup, our old Scotch-Irish terrier, can 
learn. Time and time again Pup has 
sent old Tubby tumbling over himself to 
his hole. Once or twice they have come 
to blows at the mouth of the burrow, 
and Pup has come off with a limp or a 
hurt ear or a sore nose, but with only a 
mouthful of coarse, reddish hair to growl 
over. He came off with a new conclu- 
sion lately, and a greatly enhanced 
respect for Tubby. 

But Pup is of stubborn stock. So is 
Tubby of stubborn stock—something 
American which neither the Scotch nor 


o 


the Irish have. Pup knows that here is 
an enemy of the people, and that he 
must get him. He knows that Tubby 
is all hair and hide and bowels. And now 
he knows that Tubby is broader than he 
is long, and deeper than he is broad, 
which makes him pretty deep. This new 
light began to dawn on Pup when Tubby 
moved up from the woods to a corner of 
the ice house near the barn. The im- 
pudence, the audacity of the thing stood 
Pup’s hair on end. He took to the 
blackberry vines at the other corner 
of the ice house to see what would 
happen. 

Tubby’s raiding hour was about five 
of the afternoon. At that hour the 
shadows of the ice house and barn lay 
wide across the mowing field—the proper 
time and color for things to happen. And 
there in the close-cut grass, as if he had 
come up out of a burrow, sat old Tubby, 
every bit as big as a bear! 

Pup stole softly out to meet him, mov- 
ing over till he was between the chuck 
and the ice-house hole. It was a delib- 
erate act, and one of complete abandon. 
Things this time must be finished. And 
what a perfect piece of strategy! But 
Pup had staged this battle many times 
before. Hugging the ground when the 
big chuck got up on his haunches to rec- 
onnoiter, Pup would be motionless till 
Tubby dropped down and went on with 
his feeding. Then gliding through the 
short grass like a snake, he would flatten 
behind a stone or mound, and work for- 
ward and wait. 

The ground rose slightly to Pup’s dis- 
advantage, and he was maneuvering to 
avoid the up-hill rush, when Tubby 
heard something off in the woods, and 
turned with a dash for his hole. It was 
head-on and terrific! And the utter 
shock of it, the moral shock of it, was 
more than terrific. Neither knew for 
an instant just what had happened; 
not Pup, certainly, for the suddenness, 
the precision, the amazing boldness of 
the attack, put him almost out of 
action. 

But this was precisely the shock old 
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Tubby needed. Every flabby fiber of 
him was fight. The stub feet snapped 
into action, the chunk of a body shot 
forward, ramming Pup amidships, and 
sending him to the bottom of the slope, 
Tubby slashing like a pirate with his ter- 
rible incisors. 

The touch of those long teeth brought 
Pup short about. He likes the feel of 
teeth, the taste of pain. He is a son of 
battle, and in a moment like this, rises 
to more than common powers of body 
and soul. The fur flew; the grass flew; 
but scarcely a sound as the two fighters 
tumbled and tossed, a single black-brown 
body like a ball of pain. They sprang 
apart and together again, whirled and 
dived and dodged as they closed, each 
trying for a hold which neither dared al- 
low. But Pup got plenty of hair, chok- 
ing, slippery hair and leathery hide by 
the mouthful, while the twisting, snap- 
ping woodchuck cut holes in Pup’s thin 
skin with teeth which would punch holes 
in sheet steel. 

And Tubby was fighting with his head 
as well as with his teeth and toes. He 
was cooler than Pup. He had a single- 
track mind and it ran straight to his bur- 
row. The head-work was perfectly clear; 
the whole powerful play going forward 
with the nicest calculation, mad as it ap- 
peared to be in the wild rough and tum- 
ble. There was method in Tubby’s mad- 
ness. He was fighting true to plan. But 
Pup was fighting to kill, and he lost his 
head. It was to win his hole, and life, 
and the pursuit of happiness on these an- 
cestral acres, that the woodchuck was 
fighting; and as the two laid about them 
and rolled over and over, they kept roll- 
ing nearer and nearer to the ice house 
and a burrow under the corner. 

Over and over, right and left, they 
lunged when the woodchuck, sent spin- 
ning from Pup’s foreleg, came up with 
the dog chopping at his stub nose, but 
giving him all four of his nailed feet in- 
stead, he bounded off the face of the dog, 
and with a lightning somersault, landed 
plop in his burrow, Pup raking the hair 
from a vanished haunch. 


And now Pup knows that there is no 
bottom to a woodchuck’s burrow. But 
do I fully realize that there is no bottom 
to the woodchuck? I have been almost 
fatally slow over this lesson. Yet this 
is the writer's first and most important 
lesson, no matter what his theme. 

“T have been studying the woodchuck 
all my life,” said my old friend Burroughs 
to me, “and there is no getting to the 
bottom of him!” He made that great 
discovery early; eighty-four years of 
study confirmed it; and from early to 
late Burroughs never lacked for things 
to write about or failed of his urge to 
write. There was no bottom to his wood- 
chuck. 

Others have made this discovery con- 
cerning other things: the philosophers of 
truth; the poets of men and flowers; the 
prophets of God. But the writer must 
find it true of all things, of all his own 


things from woodchucks to God. There 
is nothing new in this discovery. It sim- 


ply makes all things new to the discov- 
erer. The skeptical, the shallow, the 
fool who says in his heart that there is 
nothing but bowels to a woodchuck 
what would he at four and eighty find at 
Woodchuck Lodge to write about? He 
might have all knowledge and a pen wit): 
which he could remove mountains, but 
lacking wonder, that power to invest 
things with new and infinite significance, 
he would see no use in removing the 
mountains and turning them into steppes, 
and pampas and peopled plains. 

All creative work, whether by brush or 
pen or hoe, is somehow making moun- 
tains into men, out of the dust an image, 
in our own likeness created, in the like- 
ness of God. It may be woodchuck dust 
or dandelion dust or the shining dust of 
stars; touched with a creative interpret- 
ing pen, the dust takes human shape and 
breathes a breath divine. A woodchuck 


pelt makes an excellent fur for a winter 
coat; the rest of him makes an excellent 
roast for a dinner; but it is still what re- 
mains, the wonder of him, which makes 
for sermon and for song. 

How hard a lesson that has been for 
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And so slow have I been 


me to learn! 
learning it that little time is left for me 


to preach or sing. If only I had known 
early that Mullein Hill was as good as 
Helicon; that the people of Hingham 
were as interesting as the people of 
Cranford; that Hingham has a natural 
history as rich and as varied as Selborne! 
My very friends have helped to mislead 
and hinder me: “‘I don’t see what you 
find to write about up here!” they ex- 
claim, looking out with commiseration 
over the landscape, as if Wellfleet, or 
Washington, or Wausau were better for 
books than Hingham. Hanover may be 
better for ducks than Scituate; but 
Hingham is as good as Hanover or 
Heaven for books. 

One of my friends started for Hanover 
once for a day of hunting—but I will let 
him tell the story: 

‘“We were on our way to Hanover, 
duck hunting,” he said, “‘and at Assi- 
nippi took the left fork of the road and 
kept going. But was this left fork the 
right road? (An ancient doubt which 
had brought many a traveler before them 
to confusion and a halt.) It was early 
morning, raw and dark and damp. No 
one was stirring in the farmhouses strag- 
gling along the road, and we were turn- 
ing to go back to the forks, when the 
kitchen door of the near-by house opened 
and a gray-bearded man appeared with 
a milk pail on his elbow. 

“*Is this the road to Hanover?’ we 
called. 

“The man backed into the kitchen 
door, put down his milk pail, came out 
again, carefully closing the door behind 
him, and started down the walk toward 
the front gate. He opened the gate, 
turned and latched it behind him as care- 
fully as he had latched the kitchen door, 
and stepping out into the road, ap- 
proached our carryall. Looking up then 
down the road intently, he hitched his 
right foot to the hub of our front wheel, 
spat precisely into the dust, and fixing 
his face steadfastly toward Cape Cod, 
answered, 


eee No.’ 


eee 


You're a damn long time saying it!" 
snapped our driver, wheeling about for 
the other fork. 

“At the turn I looked back. There 
stood our guide in the road, his right 
foot still in the air, I think; and there, 
though it is twenty years since, he may 
still be standing—one foot planted on 
the road to Scituate, the other resting 
on the hub of the wheel that should have 
been on the road to Hanover.” 

Neither the driver, nor my friend, 
who loves to tell the story, gets at its 
real suggestion. My friend seems to 
think there is something funny in it! 
And there is something funny about the 
driver—he is so perfectly obvious. He 
is truly New England, too. 

What a swift and vivid style that 
driver had, but how lacking his sense of 
the significance of things! He did not 
appreciate the profound difference be- 
tween these two forks of the road, the 
difference for this particular occasion, 
between Scituate and Hanover. He had 
not lived his whole life on the Scituate 
fork. And he was only driving the duck 
hunters. But the man in the road knew 
that this road ran to Scituate. He lived 
on it. Had they asked him, ‘Master, 
which is the great Commandment?” he 
had answered: “*’Take this road for Scit- 
uate.”’ For were they not duck hunting 
in Hanover? Then what profounder er- 
ror could they have been in than on the 
road to Scituate! 

But most people go that way for Han- 
over. Every young writer that I know 
hankers to get his Hanover ducks out of 
Scituate, as if failing to get ducks, he 
might get Scituate; novelty, the mere 
novelty of gunning in Scituate when the 
ducks are in Hanover, making the best 
sort of “copy.” 

Is it some new thing that we should 
search out, or some deeper, truer thing? 
Must we travel, or may we stay at home? 
Locomotion is the curse of literature. 
No one nowadays stays long enough in 
his own place to know it and himself in 
it, which is about all that he can know 
well enough to express. Let the writer 
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stay at home. Drummers, actors, circus 
men, and Satan are free to go up and 
down the earth. And these seem to be 
writing most of our books. 

For some vears now I also have been 
going to and fro and up and down in the 
earth, thinking that I might find some 
better place than Hingham. I have just 
returned from Wausau, Wisconsin, where 
they have a very hard red granite and a 
deep green granite, both of them the 
loveliest tombstone stuff that, I think, 
[ever saw. Certainly they are superior 
to our seam-face Hingham granite for 
tombstones. Up to the time of my 
Wausau visit, [ had never given much 
thought to tombstones; but it shows 
how one’s thought expands with travel, 
and how easily Wausau may surpass 
Hingham, not alone in gravestones, but 
in other, even in literary materials. 

But Hingham has one thing in the line 
of gravestones not found in Wausau: I 
refer to the bowlders, old and gentle and 
mossy-grown, which lie strewn over our 
hilly pastures among the roses and hard- 
hack and sweet-fern, ready to be rolled 
to the tomb, and fit for any poet's tomb. 

When that shy spirit and bird lover, 
Bradford Torrey, a native of my neigh- 
bor town, Weymouth, died in California, 
he left but a single request: that he be 
brought back to his birthplace for burial, 
and that a Weymouth bowlder be found 
and rolled up to mark his grave. Were 
mine not Hingham bowlders, I should 
take one out of my wall, the one which 
serves as a gate post, and with a yoke of 
Weymouth oxen would draw it to Brad- 
ford Torrey’s tomb, a tribute from Hing- 
ham to Weymouth, and a gift out of the 
heart of one who knows and loves The 
Foot-Path Way, A Ramber’s Lease, and 
A World of Green Hills. 

Perhaps one must needs go to Cali- 
fornia in order to come by this deep 
desire for Weymouth. Then let him go 
early. For if he is to write The Natural 
History of Weymouth or of Selborne, he 
must return early and stay a long time. 
Thoreau has been criticized for writing 
of Nature as if she were born and brought 


up in Concord. So she was. Can on 
not see all the world out of the Window 
in Thrums—that is all of the world of 
Thrums, which is all of the world, and 
just the world, one goes to Thrums to 
see? “IT have traveled a great deal in 
Concord,” says Thoreau. 

This brings me back to Hingham. [ 
wish that I could write The Natural IH; 
tory of Hingham! A modest desire’ 
There can never be another Gilbert 
White—but not for lack of birds and 
beasts in Hingham. Were La novelist | 
should write a Cranford—and I could! 
[I should call it Hingham, not Main 
Street, though that is the name of per- 
haps the longest street in Hingham. But 
there are many other streets in Hing- 
ham, and all kinds of interesting people 

And here [am on Mullein Hill, Hing- 
ham, with all of these streets and all of 
these people, and woodchucks a-plenty, 
to write about—and planning this day a 
trip to California! I might have been 
the author of a recent book whose them: 
and subtitle reads: “In the plains and 
the rolling country there is room for the 
individual to skip and frolic, but all the 
peaks are pre-empted.” Come down 
from Mullein Hill; get out of Hingham; 
go West, young writer, as far as Cali- 
fornia; there is room for you to skip and 
frolic on the plains out there! 

It may be true in California, but the 
opposite of that is true in Hingham. To 
be sure, I have tried to pre-empt Mullein 
Hill; I now own the knoll outside my 
study window, and the seven-acre wood- 
lot beyond; but there are many other 
peaks here among the hills of Hingham, 
and scarcely any of them occupied. The 
people of Hingham all crowd into the 
plains. So did the people of Israel crowd 
into the plains of Moab, leaving Pisgah 
to Moses, who found it very lonesome. 
There is no one on Pisgah now, I under- 
stand; no one on Ararat; no one on 
Popocatepetl; no one on the top of 
Vesuvius, nor on the peak of Everest, 
peaks as well known as White Plains or 
the Plains of Abraham, but not anything 
like so crowded. Moses sleeps on Nebo, 
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vet no man knows where he lies. Have 
them lay you in Sleepy Hollow if you 
wish your friends and neighbors to 
crowd in and keep you company. 

Why has there been no Iliad of Hing- 
ham? There are Helens in Hingham as 
there were Helens of Troy. Hingham is 
short of Homers. Mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons have we in Hingham. If one of 
them, however, should take his pen in 
hand, would he dream, and if he dreamed, 
would he dare to cry out to the Heavenly 
Muse, 

I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
\bove the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


Which of our poets thinks any more 
of an adventurous song, of attempting 
any more the unattempted in either 
prose or rhyme? It is as if everything 
had been attempted, everything dared, 
everything accomplished, the peaks all 
pre-empted. Politics or religion or liter- 
ature, it matters not: the great days are 
sone, the great things are done, the 
creat men securely housed in the Hall 
of Fame. Heaven offers us a League of 
Nations, and we prefer the tried and 
proved device of war; a famed evangelist 
comes to town, we build him a vast 
tabernacle, and twenty thousand gather 
for the quickening message: “ Brighten 
the corner where you are!’ And in the 
corners, and over the walls of the nation, 
with poster and placard the “Safety 
First” sign warns us not to hold our 
little rushlight too high or flare it over 
far, for fear we set our brightened corner 
of the world on fire. But the whole 
world is on fire! And wherever an em- 
peror has escaped the devouring flame 
he is fiddling as emperors do; and his 
poet laureate is writing free verse; and 
all of his faithful subjects are saying over 
and over: ‘Day by day, in every way, 
[am getting better and better.” 

“We are taught by great actions that 
the universe is the property of every in- 
dividual in it,” says Emerson. “Every 
rational creature has all nature for his 
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dowry and estate. It is his, if he will. 
He may divest himself of it; he may 
creep into a corner, and abdicate his 
kingdom, as most men do, but he is en- 
titled to the world by his constitution.” 

I have not spoken lately with a man 
who seemed to think he was entitled 
to the world. That grand old faith has 
passed away. But I talk with no man 
lately who does not think he is entitled to 
an automobile. Great is Tin Lizzie of 
the Americans! Greater than Diana of 
the Ephesians. But except for our wor- 
ship of the Ford, we are not overreli- 
The Ford is a useful little deity; 
she meets our needs to the last mile. 
The individual can skip and frolic with 
her, for she is distinctly the goddess of 
the plains and the rolling country. Ad- 
mirable to her winking tail-light, she is 
one hundred per cent American, the 
work of one of the supreme inventive 
geniuses of our time. She is the greatest 
thing in America, chugging everywhere 
but up Parnassus. 

Even my quiet old friend Burroughs 
had his Ford. It was her creator himself 
who gave her to him. The creature 
would climb around the slopes and over 
the walls about Woodchuck Lodge like a 
side-hill gouger, Burroughs in his long, 
white beard driving her, as Father Time 
might drive a merry-go-round. He 
nearly lost his life in her, too. But 
everybody nearly loses his life so now- 
adays; and nearly everybody had rather 
lose his life in a Ford than to drag out 
an endless existence in a buggy or on 
foot or in a wooden swing at home, 
watching the Fords go by. 

Perhaps our machines are taking us— 
we wish new 
Arden, some far-off Avalon, where we 
shall heal us of our motor-minds, our 
movie-nerves, our corner-light religion; 
where “Safety First” shall give way to 
“Derring Do” as a national motto; 
where we shall ascend the empty peaks, 
and out of the thunder and smoke of 
shaking Sinai bring down some daring 
commandment, done by the finger of 
God on new tables of stone. 


gious. 


to believe so—to some 
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We are not lacking courage. It is im- 
agination that we lack. We dare. But 
we do not think it worth while. We are 
shallow, skeptical, conventional, out of 
tune with the infinite and out of touch 
with spiritual things. If we do not try 
the unattempted, it is because we be- 
lieve that it has already been tried. It 
is because Homer has pre-empted Heli- 
con that we tunnel it. Only Milton 
among us moderns (and how ancient 
Milton seems!), only Milton in his blind- 
ness has seen that there is room and 
verge enough on Helicon, and deeps 
within the abyss of Hades where Dante 
would be lost. No, Milton is not the 
only modern to leave the plains, and like 
a star, to dwell apart. Thoreau did it 
at Walden; Lanier did it on the marshes 
of Glynn; Burroughs did it at Wood- 
chuck Lodge; and Hudson did it on the 
plains of Patagonia—proof enough that 
ponds and plains and the low-lying 
marsh may be as high as Helicon for 
poetry, if only the poet have the vision 
to see that 


Like to the greatness of God is the greatness 
within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes 
of Glynn. 


But here we fail. We no longer see 
the greatness of God in things. We have 
covered God with an atom. We ask for 


bread, and science gives us a stone; for | 


God, and science gives us an electron. 
It was a superelectron that created the 
heavens and the earth, when it saw that 
all the other electrons were without form 
and void. Atomism has taken the place 
of Theism in our religion, if it is religion. 
Man is only a bunch of willful atoms, or 
parts of atoms, not any longer the crown- 
ing work for Creation, its center and cir- 
cumference, its dominion and destiny 
and glory, its divine expression, inter- 
pretation and immortal soul. Are we 
to be robbed of God, inhibited for- 
ever from faith by the lensed eyes of 
Science? 

“What is man?” I ask, and Science 
laughs and answers, “ Electrons.”” That 


is its latest guess. But does man Jook 
like them? Does he feel like them? 
Does he behave like them? Does he he- 
lieve like them? In the laboratory hie 
may. But out here in the hills of Hing- 
ham where I am returned to the eart}), 
and to the sky, and to my own soul, | 
know that I am, and that I still hold to 
all those first things which Seience 
would shame me out of, offering me 
electrons instead! 

I accept the electrons. Capering little 
deities, they are the sons of God. But 
so are you and I the sons of God—and 
we are electrons, trillions of electrons if 
you like. 

Gods and atoms, we can dwell and 
think and feel as either, the two realms 
distinct and far apart, the roads between 
in a continual state of construction, dan- 
gerous but passable. The anatomist. 
laying down his scalpel, cries, “Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me. | 
am fearfully and wonderfully made!” 
his science passing into poetry, and from 
poetry to religion, but not easily in our 
present frame and mood. 

Science clears the sight and widens its 
range; but science can never clear up thc 
shadows at the bottom of a woodchuck. 
Only vision can do that, and science 
lacks vision, using a microtome instead, 
paring its woodchuck until he is thinner 
than sliced daylight, before‘ it can see 
through so much as a single stained ce!] 
of him. Science turns aside from shad- 
ows, walking by sight or else standing 
still. It deals with the flesh, not the 
spirit; and is as impotent in literature 
and art as it is in life and society. The 
potent thing among men and nations is 
love. Love never faileth. Yet never 
were we so afraid of love as we are to- 
day; and never did art and literature 
seem so fearful of the imagination, of 
vision, of the eternal, of the divine. 

““Go get me a bird,” the old scientist 
said to me. “I will give you a lesson in 
skinning and mounting.” I was a young 
boy. Hurrying out to the woods, I was 
soon back with a cuckoo. The face of 
the old scientist darkened. “You should 




















not have killed this bird, it is the friend 
of man. See when I open this gizzard.” 
And with a dextrous twist of his fingers 
le turned inside out the gizzard, and 
showed it, like a piece of plush, its 
fleshy walls penetrated with millions of 
caterpillar hairs. 

To this day I feel the wonder of that 
knowledge, and I thrill at the meaning 
of that bird’s gizzard. Here was science 
and charity and poetry and religion. 
What untold good to man! What 
greater possible good to man? That was 
before I knew or understood the cuckoo’s 
song. And neither the old scientist, nor 
his book, Sicteen Weeks in Zoélogy, 
dealt with the song. Science is sure and 
beautiful with a gizzard. Poetry is sure 
and beautiful with both gizzard and song. 
And I wonder if the grinding gizzard or 
the singing throat is the better part of 
the cuckoo, even in this world of worms? 

[ have a great book, published by the 
government, devoted entirely to birds’ 
cizzards, mills of the gods, and their 
grindings. It is not a dull book, though 
the mills grind slowly and grind exceed- 
ing small. It is a book of bones, of 
hroken beetles, seeds, hairs, feathers and 
fragments. It is a great work of science. 
One might not like to lay it down unfin- 
ished; but having finished it, one could 
| ardly say, 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial faery place, 
That is fit home for thee! 


Nature will not do, nor all the truth 
of nature, for stuff of song and story. 
\s life is more than meat, so is literature 
more than life. Nature conforms to art; 
and in fiction “the only real people are 
those who never existed.” 

At Good Will Farm, Maine, there is a 
rock marked with a copper plate. It had 
been ‘marked for drill and dynamite, 
until one day, my car swung up and over 
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it at a sharp turn in the road, skidding 
rather horribly on the smooth outcrop- 
ping surface which had been uncovered 
and left as part of the road-bed. 

“You ought to blast that thing out,” 
I said somewhat testily to the supervisor 
who came out to greet me, my nerves, 
strung a bit too tight on the long day's 
drive, snapping with the skid here at the 
very end of the trip. 

“Tl do it,” he replied, apologetically. 
**T had intended to do it from the first.” 

The next day we were climbing this 
road on foot, and standing on the ledge 
to take in the wide landscape of the Ken- 
nebec below us, I chanced to look down 
at my feet and saw, cut deep in the 
smooth surface of the stone, several par- 
allel lines. 

“Don't blast out this rock!” I ex- 
claimed. “Build a new road through 
your grounds if you have to, but leave 
this stone. It is part of a great book.” 

“IT don’t understand,” said the super- 
visor. 

‘Here is written a page of the greatest 
story ever penned. These lines were 
written by the hand of the glacier who 
came this way in the Ice Age. Don't 
blot it out. Put a fence around it, and 
a copper plate upon it, translating the 
story so that vour students can read it 
and understand.” 

So much does the mere scratch of sci- 
ence enhance the virtue of a stone. Now 
add to your science, history. Instead of 
the scratch of a glacier, let it be a chisel 
and a human hand, and let the marks 
be—*‘1620."" Now read, if vou can read 
and understand. 

I copy it verbatim from a Freshman 
college theme: 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Plymouth Rock is situated in Plymouth, 
Mass. It is the rock upon which the May- 
flower landed in 1620. But it is not now 
where it was then. It was moved many 
years ago up to the street. And when they 
moved it it broke. But they cemented it 
together. It is four or five feet long and 
three or four feet wide; and it is inscribed 
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with the famous figures, 1620, to celebrate 
the landing of the Puritans at that time. It 
is enclosed within a canopy of stone and an 
iron fence; but the gate is hardly ever 
closed. There are a great many famous 
stones in the world but this is as famous as 


any. 


My mother was visiting me. She is a 
self-contained old Quaker, and this was 
the second time in all her eighty years 
that she had even seen New England! 
What should we do first? What did she 
most desire to see? “Take me to see 
Plymouth Rock first,’ she said, and we 
were off, Mother as excited and as lively 
as a girl. As we entered Plymouth, 
however, I noticed that Mother had 
grown silent, and that her doctor- 
daughter beside her on the back seat, 
always sensitive to her moods, was also 
silent. We descended the hill to the 
harbor, came on in sight of the canopy 
over the Rock, and slowed down to a 
stop. But the car had not stopped, 
when Mother, the back door open, her 
foot on the running board, was stepping 
off and through the open gate, where 
falling on her knees, with tears running 
down her face, she kissed the blessed 
stone, her daughter calling, “Oh Mother, 
the germs! the germs!” 

When science and religion thus clash, 
science must give way. Mother knew 
as much about germs as her doctor- 
daughter. She had lived longer; she 
had lost more, and had loved more— 
some things more than life itself. 

Science has marked every rock; but 
only those that are wet with such tears 
and kissed with such lips are ripe for ser- 
mon and song. These are the eyes and 
these the lips of those, who, passing 
through Baecca, make it a well. Knowl- 
edge alone, though it course the very 
heavens, will come back to earth with- 
out so much as one shining fleck of star- 
dust in its hair. 

The other day a great astronomer was 
delivering a lecture in Boston on the 
stars. Wonder and awe held the audi- 


ence as it traveled the stellar spaces with 
the help of the astounding pictures on 
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the screen. The emotion was deep; the 
tension almost painful as the lecturer 
swept on through the unthinkable vast, 
when, coming to his close, he turned and 
asked lightly, “‘ Now what do you think 
of immortality? Is it anything more 
than the neurotic hope of a very insiv- 
nificant mote in this immensity?” 

The effect was terrific. The scientiti- 
cally minded smiled. The simple left tic 
hall dazed and stunned. They lost «|! 
sense of time and space, they lost sight 
of the very stars in this swift, far fall. 
They had been carried up through the 
seven spheres to the very gate of Heaven 
then hurled to earth. The lecture failed 
—not of instruction, not of emotion, but 
of will, leaving the listeners powerless 
and undone. The lecturer may be righit 
—for astronomy, and yet be quite wrong 
for poetry. He may have uttered the 
last word—for science; but this end is 
only the beginning of religion. 

How much greater an astronomer this 
college professor than that shepherd on 
the far-off Syrian hills! Ranging the 
same astral field as our scientist, his 
thought takes the same turn as thie 
scientist’s down to man, but on different 
wings, the wings of poetry: 


When I consider thy heavens, 
The work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars 
Which thou hast ordained; 


What is man, that thou art mindful of him’ 
And the son of man that thou visitest him’ 


Then swinging upward on those mighty 
wings, past the reach of science, out of 
the range of knowledge, up to the divin- 
est height ever touched by human 
thought, the shepherd-poet cries ex- 


ultantly, 


For thou hast made him a little lower than 
God, 


And hast crowned him with glory and honor! 


Thisstarts where the astronomer stopped 
This is religion and literature. And | 
have these very stars over my hilltop 
here in Hingham. 
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O the best of the boy’s knowledge 
the man who had adopted him was 
never seen again; but it took some time 
to assume the fact that he was dead. 
Visitors to New York often dived below 
the surface, to come up again a week or 
ten days later. Their experience in 
these absences they were not always 
eager to discuss. 

“Why, ve knowed ’em to stay away 
that long as yer’d swear they’d been 
kidnaped,” Mr. Honeybun informed 
the boy. “He's on a little time; that’s 
all. Nothink but nat’rel to a man of his 
age—and a widower—livin’ in the 
country—when he gits a bit of freedom 
in the city.” 

“Yes, but what'll he do for money?” 

There was this point of view, to be 
Mr. Goodsir suggested that Quid- 
more had had more money still, that he 
had only left this sum to cover Tom’s 
expenses while he was away. 

“And listen, son,” he continued, 
kindly, “that’s a terr’ble big wad for a 
hoy like you to wear on his person. Why, 
there’s guys that free-quents this very 
house that’d rob and murder you for 
half as much, and never drop a tear. 
Now here I am, an old trusty man, ac- 
customed to handle funds, and not 
sneak nothin’ for myself. If I could be 
of any use to you in takin’ charge of it 
like...” 

“Me and you'll talk this over, later,” 
Mr. Honeybun intervened, tactfully. 
“The kid don’t need no one to take care 
of his cash when his father may skin 


sure. 


Let’s wait 
If he’s goin’ to trust anybody 
it'll be us, his next of kin in this ‘ere 


home again before to-night. 
a bit. 
"ouse, of course. That'd be so, kiddy, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Tom replied that it would be so, 
giving them to understand that he 
counted on their good offices. For the 
present he was keeping himself in the 
noncommittal attitude natural to sus- 
pense. 

“You see,” he explained, looking 
from one to another, with his engaging 
candor, “I can’t do anything but just 
wait and see if he’s coming back again, 
at any rate, not for a spell.” 

The worthies going to their work, the 
interview ended. At least, Mr. Good- 
sir went to his work, though within a few 
minutes Mr. Honeybun was back in 
Tom’s room again. 

“Say, kid; don’t you let them three 
hundred bucks out’n ver own ’and. I 
can’t stop now; but when I blow in to 
eat at noon I'll tell ver what I'd do 
with ‘em, if you was me. Keep ‘em 
buttoned up in yer inside pocket; and 
don’t ’ang round in this old hut any 
more’n you can help till I come back 
and git you. Yer never knows who’s 
on the same floor with ver; but out in 
the street yer’ll be safe.” 

Out in the street he kept to the more 
populous thoroughfares, coasting the 
line of docks especially. He liked them. 
On the facades of the low buildings he 
could read names which distilled ro- 
mance into syllables—New Orleans, 


Savannah, Gelveston, Texas, Arizona, 


Oklahoma. 


He had always been fond 
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of geography. It opened up the world. 
It told of countries and cities he would 
one day visit, and which in the mean- 
time he could dream about. Over the 
low roofs of the dock buildings he could 
see the tops of funnels. Here and there 
was the long black flank of a steamer 
at its pier. There were flags flying from 
one masthead or another, while exotic 
seafaring types slipped in and out amid 
the crush of vehicles, or dodged the 
freight train aimlessly shunting up and 
down. The movement and color, the 
rumble of deep sound, the confused 
world-wide purpose of it all, the knowl- 
edge that he himself was so insignificant 
a figure that no robber or murderer 
would suspect that he had all that 
money buttoned against his breast, 
dulled his mind to his desolation. 

He tried to keep moving so as to 
make it seem to a suspicious populace 
that he was an errand boy; but now and 
then the sense of his loneliness smote 
him to a standstill. He would wonder 
where he was going, and what he was 
going for, as he wondered the same 
thing about the steamer on the Hudson. 
Like her, he seemed to be afloat. She, 
of course, had her destination; but he 
had nothing in the world to tie up to. 
He seemed to have heard of a ship that 
was always. sailing—sailing—sailing— 
sailing—with never a port to have come 
out of, and never a port in view, 

The Church of the Sea! 

He read the words on the corner of a 
big white building where Jane Street 
flows toward the docks. He read them 
again. He read them because he liked 
their suggestions—immensity, solitude, 
danger perhaps, and God! 

It was queer to think of God being 
out there, where there were only waves 
and ships and sailors, but chiefly waves 
and a few seabirds. It recalled the 
religion of crippled Bertie Tollivant, the 
eynic. To the instructed like himself, 
God was in the churches that had 
steeples and pews and strawberry so- 
ciables, or in the parlors where they 
held family prayers. They told you 


that He was everywhere; but that only 
meant that you couldn’t do wrong, you 
couldn’t swear, or smoke a cigarette, 
or upset some householder’s ash-barre|s, 
without His spotting you. Tom Quid- 
more did not believe that Mr. and Mrs 
Tollivant would have sanctioned this 
Church of the Sea, where God was as 
free as wind, and over you like the sky, 
and beyond any human power to monop- 
olize or give away. It made Him 
too close at hand, too easy to find, and 
probably much too tender toward 
sailors, who were often drunk, and 
homeless little boys. He turned awa) 
from the Church of the Sea, secretly 
envying Bertie Tollivant his graceless 
creed, but not daring to question the 
wisdom of adult men and women. 

By the steps of the chop saloon he 
waited for Mr. Honeybun, who came 
swinging along, a strong and supple 
figure, a little after the whistle blew at 
twelve. To the boy’s imagination, now 
that he had been informed as to his 
friend’s status, he looked like what had 
been defined to him as a_ socialist. 
That is, he had the sort of sinuosity that 
could slip through half-open windows 
or wriggle in at coal-holes, or glide noise- 
lessly up and down staircases. It was 
ridiculous to say it of one so bony and 
powerful, but the spring of his step was 
spiritlike. 

“Good for you, lad, to be waitin’! 
We'll go right along and do it, and then 
it'll be off our minds.” 

What “it” was to be, Tom had no 
idea. But then he had no suspicions. 
In spite of his hard childhood, it did not 
occur to him that grown-up men would 
do him wrong. He had no fear of Mr. 
Honeybun, and no mistrust, not any 
more than a baby in arms has fear or 
mistrust of its nurse. 

“And there’s another thing,” Mr. 
Honeybun brought up, as they went 
along. “It don’t seem to me no good for 
a husky boy like you to be just doin’ 
nothink, even while he’s waitin’ for his 
pop. I'd git a job, if you was me.” 

The boy said that he would gladly 

















have a job, but didn’t know how to get 
one. 

“T’ve got one for yer if yer’ll take it. 
Work not too ’ard, and ‘ll bring you in 
a dollar and a ’alf a day.” 

But “it”? was the matter in hand, and 
presently its nature became evident. 
At the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Eighth Avenue Mr. Honeybun pointed 
across to a handsome white-stone build- 
ing, Whose very solidity inspired con- 
fidence. Tom could read for himself 
that it was a savings bank. 

“Now what I'd do if it was my wad 
is this. I'd put three hundred and 
twenty-five of it in that there bank, 
which’d leave yer more’n twenty-five 
for yer eddication. But yer principal, 
no one won’t be able to touch it but 
verself, and twice a year yer'll be gettin’ 
ver interest piled up on top of it.” 

Tom’s heart leaped. He had long 
meditated on savings banks. They had 
heen part of his queer vision. To be- 
come “something big” he would have to 
begin by opening some such account as 
this. With Mr. Honeybun’s proposal he 
felt as if he had suddenly grown taller 
by some inches, and older by some 
vears. 

“¥ou’ll come over with me, won’t 
you?” 

Mr. Honeybun demurred. “Well, 
ver see, kid, I’m a pretty remarkable 
character in this neighborhood. There’s 
lots knows Honey Lem; and if they was 
to see me go in with you they might 
think as yer hadn’t come by your 
dough quite hon—I mean, accordin’ to 
ver conscience—or they might be bad 
enough to suppose as there was a put- 
up job between us. When I puts a few 
dollars into my own savings bank— 
I’m a savin’ bird, I am—I goes right 
over to Brooklyn, where there ain’t 
no wicked mind to suspeck me. So go 
in by yerself, and say yer wants to open 
a account. If anyone asks yer, tell 


him just how the money come to yer, 
and I don’t believe as yer'll run no 
chanst of no one not believin’ yer.” 

So it was done. 


Tom came out of the 
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building with his bank book buttoned 
into his breast pocket, and a conscious 
enhancement of life. 

“And now,” Mr. Honeybun  sug- 
gested, “we'll make tracks for Pappa’s 
and eat.” 

The “check,” like the meal, was light, 
and Mr. Honeybun paid it. Tom 
protested, since he had money of his 
own, but his host took the situation 
gracefully. 

“Lord love yer, kid, ain’t I yer next 
o’ kin, as long as yer guv’nor’s away? 
Who sh’d buy yer a lunch if it wasn’t 
me?” 

Childhood is naturally receptive. As 
Romulus and Remus took their food 
from a wolf when there was no one else 
to give it them, so Tom Quidmore found 
it not amazing to be nourished, first by 
a murderer, and then by a thief. It 
became amazing, a few years later, on 
looking back on it; but for the 
moment murderer and thief were not 
the terms in which he thought of those 
who had been kind to him. 

Not that he didn’t try. He tried that 
very afternoon. When his next o’ kin 
had gone back to his job of lifting and 
heaving in the Gansevoort Market, he 
returned to the empty room. It was 
his first return to it alone. When he 
had gone up from his breakfast in the 
chop saloon both Goodsir and Honey- 
bun had accompanied him. Now the 
emptiness was awesome, and a little 
sinister. 

He had slept there the previous night, 
slept fitfully that is, waking every half 
hour to listen for the shuffling footstep. 
He heard other footsteps, dragging, 
thumping, staggering, but they always 
passed on to the story above, whence 
would come a few minutes later the 
sound of heavy boots thrown on the 
floor. Now and then there were 
curses, or male voices raised in a 
wrangle, or a few bars of a drunken 
During the earlier nights he had 
slept through these signals of Pappa’s 
hospitality, or if he had waked, he knew 
that a grown-up man lay in the other 


song. 
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bed, so that he was safe. Now he 
could only lie and shudder, till the 
sounds died down, and silence implied 
safety. He did his best to keep awake, 
so as to unlock the door the instant he 
heard a knock; but in spite of his efforts 
he slept . 

This return after luncheon brought 
him for the first time face to face with 
his state as a reality. There was no one 
there. It was no use going back to 
Bere, because there would be no one 
there. Rather than become again a 
State ward with the Tollivants, he 
would sell himself to slavery. What 
was he to do? 

The first thing his eye fell upon was 
his father’s suitcase, lying open on the 
floor beside the bed, its contents in dis- 
order. It was the way Quidmore kept 
it, fishing out a shirt or a collar as he 
needed one. The futility of this clothing 
was what struck the boy now. The 
peculiar grief of handling the things 
intimately used by those who will 
never use them again was new to him. 
He had never supposed that so much 
sorrow could be stored in a soiled hand- 
kerchief. Stooping over the suitcase, he 
had accidentally picked one up, and 
burst into sudden tears. They were 
the first he had actually shed since he 
used to creep away to cry by himself 
in the heart-lonely life among the 
Tollivants. 

It occurred to him now that he had 
not cried when his adopted mother dis- 
appeared. He had not especially 
mourned for her. While she had been 
there, and he was daily face to face with 
her, he had loved her in the way in 
which he loved so easily when anyone 
opened the heart to him; but she had 
been no part of his inner life. She was 
the cloud and sunshine of a day, to be 
forgotten in the cloud and sunshine of 
the morrow. Of the two, he grieved more 
for the man; and the man was a mur- 
derer, and probably a suicide. 

Sitting on the edge of his bed, he 
used these words in the attempt to work 
up a fortifying moral indignation. It 


was then, too, that he called Mr. 
Honeybun a thief. He must react 
against these criminal associations. He 
must stand on his own feet. He was 
not afraid of earning his own living. He 
had heard of boys who had done it at 
an age even earlier than thirteen, and 
had ended by being millionaires. They 
had always, however, so far as he knew, 
had some sort of ties to connect them 
with the body politic. They had had 
the support of families, sympathies, and 
backgrounds. They hadn’t been adrift. 
like that haunting ship which never 
knew a port, and none but the God 
of the Sea to keep her from foundering. 
He could have believed in this God of 
the Sea. He wished there had been 
such a God. But the God that was, the 
God who was shut up in churches and 
used only on Sundays, was not of much 
help to him. Any help he got he 
must find for himself; and the first thing 
he must do would be to break away 
from these low-down companionships. 

And just as, after two or three hours 
of meditation, he had reached this con- 
clusion, a tap at the door made him 
start. Quidmore had come back! But 
before he could spring to the door it was 
gently pushed open, and he saw the 
patch over the left eve. 

“Got away early, son. Now, seems 
to me, we ought to be out after them 
overalls.” 

The boy stood blank. ‘“‘What over- 
alls?” 

“Why, for yer job to-morrow. Yer 
can't work in them good clo’es. Yer'd 
sile em.” 

In a second-hand shop, known to 
Honey Lem, in Charles Street, they 
found a suit of boy’s overalls not too 
much the worse for wear. Honey Lem 
pulled out a roll of bills and paid for 
them. 

“But I've got my own money, Mr. 
Horeybun.” 

“Dooty o’ next o’ kin, boy. IT ain't 
doin’ it for me own pleasure. Yer'll 
need yer money for yer eddication. Yer 
mustn't forgit that.” 





























n by John Alonzo Williams 


“THAT'S A TERR'BLE BIG WAD FOR A BOY LIKE YOU TO WEAR” 











The overalls bound him more closely 
to the 
trving to cut 


whom he was 
More closely still 
he found himself tied by the scraps of 


criminal from 


loose. 


talk he overheard between the former 
They were on the 
lowest of the steps leading up from the 
chop saloon, where all three of them 
had dined. who had_ preceded 
them, stood on the sidewalk overhead, 
out of sight and yet within earshot. 

‘IT tell ver IT can’t, Goody,” 
Honeybun was saying, 


pals that evening. 


vic 
om, 


Mr. 
“not as long 
kin to this “ere kid. 
“Twouldn’t be fair to a young boy for 


as I'm next 0° 
me to keep no such company.” 

Mr. Goodsir made some observation 
the nature of which Tom could only 
infer from Mr. Honeybun’s response. 

“Well, don’t yer suppose it’s a damn 
sight ’arder for me to be out’n a good 
thing than it is for you to see me out’n 
it? I don’t go in for no renounciation. 
But when yver've got a fatherless kid on 
ver ‘ands ve’ must cut out a lot o’ nice 
stuff that‘ll go all right when yer’ve 
only verself to think about. Ain’t yer 
a Christian, Goody?” 

Once Mr. 
was to Tom a matter of surmise. 

“Well, then, Goody, if ver don’t like 
it ver can go to E and double L. What’s 
more, IT ain't a-goin’ to sleep in our own 
room to-night, nor any night till that 
guy comes back. I’m goin’ to sleep in 
the kid’s room, and keep him company. 


more Goodsir’s response 


*Tain’t right to leave a young boy all 
hy hisself in a ‘ouse like this, as full o’ 
toughs as a ward’ll be full o” politicians.” 

Tom removed himself to a discreet 
distance, but the knowledge that the 
other bed in his room would not remain 
so creepily vacant was consciously a 
relief. He slept dreamlessly that night, 
hecause of his feeling of security. In 
the morning, not long after four, he was 
wakened by a hand that rocked him 
gently to and fro. 

“Come, little shaver! Time to git 
up! Got to be on ver job at five.” 

The job was in a market that was not 
exactly a market since it supplied only 
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the hotels. Together with the Ga, 
and West Washington Mark 
it seemed to make a focal point 

much of the food on the continent 
America. Railways and steamers brouy 
it from ranches and farms, from pla: 
ations and orchards, from 


voort 


rivers a 

seas, from slaughter-stockades and cold 
storage warehouses, from the north a1 

the south and the west, from the tropi 

and farther than the tropics, to feed t]) 
vast digestive machine which is the bas 
of New York’s energies. Tom's jo 
was not hard, but it was incessant. Ij 
was the duty of collecting and arrangin: 
the empty cases, crates, baskets, and 
coops, Which were dumped on the raised 
platform surrounding the building o1 
the outside, or which cluttered the stall 
within. Trucks and vans them 
away full on one day, and brought then 
back empty on another. It was all 

boy could do to keep them stacked, and 
in order, according to sizes and shapes 
The sizes in the main were small; thi 


took 


shapes were squares and oblongs and 
diminishing churnlike cylinders. Nim 
bleness, neatness, and goodwill were the 
requisites of the task, and all three of 
them the boy supplied. 

Fatigue that night made him wakeful 
His companion in the other bed was 
wakeful too. In talking from bed to 
bed Tom found it a comfort to be dealing 
Mr. Honev- 
bun had nothing on his mind, nor was 
he subject to nightmares. Speculation 
on the subject of Quidmore’s dis 
appearance, and possible fate, turned 


with an easy conscience. 


round and round on itself, to begin 
again with the selfsame guesses. 
“And there’s another thing,” came 


from Mr. Honeybun. “If he don’t 
come back,-why, you'll come in for a 
good bit o’ proputty, 
Didn’t he own that = market-garden 
place, out there on the edge of Connecti 
cut?” 

“He left it to his sister. 
that the other night. 
wasn't his real son. 


won't ver? 


He told me 
You 


see, | 


I wasn’t his son at 
all till about a vear ago.” 
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This statement coming to Mr. Honey- 

un as something of a shock, Tom was 
ibliged te tell the story of his life to the 
extent that he knew it. The only de- 
ails that he touched on lightly were 
those which bore on the manner in 
which he had lost his “*mudda.” Even 
now it was difficult to name her in any 
other way, because in no other way had 
he ever named her. Obliged to blur 
the outlines of his earliest recollections, 
which in themselves were clear enough, 
his tale was brief. 

“So yer real name is Whitelaw,” Mr. 
Honeybun commented, with interest. 
“T never hear that name but once. 
That was the Whitelaw baby.  Ye'll 
have heard tell o’ that?” 

Since Tom had never heard tell of the 
Whitelaw baby, the lack in his edu- 
cation was supplied. The Whitelaw 
haby had been taken out to the Park 
on a morning in May, and had vanished 
from its carriage. In the place where it 
had lain, was found a waxen image so 
true in likeness to the child himself 
that only when it came time to feed 
him did the nurse make the discovery 
that she had wheeled home a replica. 
The mystery had been the source of 
nation-wide excitement for the best 
part of two years. It was talked of 
even now. It couldn’t have been more 
than three or four years earlier that 
Mr. Honeybun had seen a daily paper, 
bearing the headlines that Harry White- 
law had been found, selling like hot- 
cakes to the women shopping in Twenty- 
third Street. 

“And was he?” Tom asked, beginning 
at last to be sleepy. 

“No more’n a puff of tobacker smoke 
when yer'd blowed it in the air. The 
father, a rich banker—a young chap he 
was, too, I believes—he offers a reward 
of fifty thousand dollars to anyone as’d 
put him on the track o’ the gang what 
had kidnaped the young ‘un; and 
every son of a gun what thought he was 
a socialist was out to win the money. 
This ‘ere Goody, he had a scheme. Tried 
to work me in on it, and I don’t know 


but what I might a took a ‘and if a 
chum o° mine hadn't got five vear for 
throwin’ the same ‘ook without no bait 
on it. They ‘auled in another chap I 
knowed, what they was sure he had 
somethink to do with it, and tried to 
make him squeal; but—” <A long 
breath from Tom interrupted this flow 
of narrative. “Say, kiddy, yer ain't 
asleep, are yer? and me tellin’ yer 
about the Whitelaw baby?” 

“To am nearly,” the boy yawned. 
“Good night—Honey! Wake me in 
time in the morning.” 

“That’s a good name for ver to call 
me,” the next o’ kin commended. “Tl 
always be Honey to you, and you'll be 
Kiddy to me; and so we'll be pals. 
Buddies they calls it over here.” 

Echoes of a street brawl reached them 
through the window. Had he been 
alone, the country lad of thirteen would 
have shivered, even though the night 
was hot. But the knowledge of this 
brawny companion, lying but a few 
feet away, nerved him to curl up like a 
puppy, and fall asleep trustfully. 


XXI 

The next two or three nights were 
occasions for the interchange of con- 
fidence. During the days the new pals 
saw little of each other, and sometimes 
nothing at all. With the late after- 
noon they could “clean themselves,” 
and take a little relaxation. For this 
there was no great range of oppor- 
tunity. Relaxation for Lemuel Honey- 
bun had hitherto run in directions from 
which he now felt himself cut off. He 
knew of no others, while the boy knew of 
none of any kind. 

“T tell yer, Goody,” Tom overheard, 
through the open door of the room back 
of Pappa’s, one day while he was 
climbing the stairs, “I ain’t a-goin’ to 
go while I’ve got this job on me hands. 
The Lord knows I didn’t seek it. It’s 
just one of them things that’s give yer 
as a dooty, and I’m goin’ to put it 
through. When Quidmore’s come back, 
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and it’s all over, PH be right on the job 
but till he 
does it’s nix. Yer can’t mean to think 
that I don’t miss the old bunch. Why, 
I'd give me other eye i 

Tom heard no more; but the tone of 
regret worried him. ‘True, if he wanted 
to break the bond this might be his 
chance. On the other hand, the thought 
of being again without a friend ap- 
palled him. While waiting in the hope 
that Quidmore might come back, the 
present was at least a 
Nevertheless, he felt it due 
to his spirit of independence to show 
that he could stand alone. He waited 
till they were again lying feet to feet by 
the wall, and the air through the open 
window was cool enough to allow of 
their being comfortable, before he felt 
able to take an off-hand, man-to-man 
tone. 


with the old gang again; 


arrangement 


Cosy. one. 


“You know, Honey, if you want to 
beat it back to your old crowd, IT can 
get along all right. Don’t hang round 
here on my account.” 

“Lord love you, Kiddy, I know how 
to sackerfice meself. If I'm to be yer 
next o’ kin, T'll be it and be damned. 
Done ‘arder things than this in me life, 
and pulled ‘em off, too. Tl stick to ver, 
kid, as long as ver wants me, if I never 
have another nice time in my life, and 
never see another quart bottle.” 

The pathos of the life for which he 
might be letting himself in turned his 
thoughts backward over his career. 

“Why, if I'd ’a stuck at not puttin’ 
others before meself I might still ’a 


been a gasfitter in’ Liverpool, Eng. 
That’s where I was born. True ’eart- 


of-oak Englishman I was. Some people 
thinks they can tell it in the way I talk. 
Been over ‘ere so long, though, seems 
to me I ‘andle the Yankee end of it 


pretty good. Englishman I met the 
other day—steward on one of the 


said he wouldn’t ’a 
knowed me from a born New Yorker. 
Always had a gift for langwidges. Used 
to know a Frenchman onst; and I'll be 
‘anged if I wasn’t soon parley-vooin’ 


Cunarders he was 
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with him till he’d thought I was | 
mother’s son. But it’s doin? my doo 
by others as has brought me where 
am, and I don’t make no complaint 
it. Job over at the Gansevoort whe: 
ever I wants one, which ain't alway 
Quite a tidy little sum in the savin; 
bank in Brooklyn. Friends as ‘Il stic! 
by me as long as Pll stick by them. And 
if I hadn’t lost me eye—but how was | 
to know that that low-down butler wa 
a-layin’ for me at the silver-pantr 
door, and ‘d let me have it anywhere Jy 
could ‘it me? . . . And when that eve 
ball cracked, why, I yelled fit to bring 
the whole p'lice-force in New York right 
atop o° me.” 

‘Tom was astounded. “ But you said 
you lost your eye saving a young lady’s 
life.” 

Mr. Honeybun’s embarrassment lasted 
no more than the time needed for finding 
the right words. 

“Oh, did 1?) Well, that was the other 
side of it. Yer’ve heard that 
always two sides to a story, haven't yer? 
I can’t tell yer both sides to onst, now 
van 1?” 

He judged it best, however, to revert 
to the autobiographical. The son of a 
dock hand in Liverpool, he had been 
apprenticed to a gasfitter at the age of 
seventeen. 

“But my genius was for somethink 
bigger. I didn’t know just what it'd be, 
but I could see it ahead o’ me, all wuzzy- 
like. After a bit I come to know it was 
to fight agin the lor o’ proputty. Used 
to seem to me orful to look around 
and see that everythink was owned by 
somebody. ‘Took to goin’ to meetin’s, 
I did. Found out that me and me 
class was the uninherited. ‘Gord,’ I 
says to meself then, ‘Ill inherit some- 
think, or Pll bust all Liverpool.” Well. 
I did inherit somethink—inherited a 
good warm coat what a guy had left to 
mark hjs seat in the Midland Station. 
Got away with it, too. 


there's 


Knowin’ it was 


mine as much as his, I walks up and 
Ten minutes 
was a-wearin’ of it in 


throws it over my arm. 


later I Lime 
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street. That was the beginnin’, and 

vin’ started in, I begun to inherit quite 

lot o’ things. ‘Nothink’s easier,’ says 
|. ‘onst you realizes that the soul o’ 
man is free, and that nothink don’t 
belong to nobody.’ Fightin’ for me 
class, I was. Tried to make ’em see as 
they ought to stop bein’ the unin- 
lerited, and get a move on—and the 
first thing I know I was landed in 
Walton jail. You're not asleep, Kiddy, 
are you?” 

Not being asleep, Tom came in for the 
rest of the narrative. Released from 
Walton jail, Mr. Honeybun had “made 
tracks” for America. 

“Wanted to git away from a country 
where everythink was owned, and find 
the land o’ the free. But free! Lord 
love yer, IT hadn’t been landed a hour 
hefore I see everythink owned over ‘ere 
as much as it is in a back’ard country 
like old England. Let me tell you this, 
kid. Any man that thinks that by 
comin’ to America he'll git somethink 
for nothink’ll find hisself sold. T ain't 
had nothink except what I've worked 
for—or collared. Same old lor o° 
proputty what’s always been a_in- 
justice to the pore. Had to begin all 
over agin the same old game of fightin’ 
it. But what’s a few months in chokey 
when you're doin’ it for yer feller creet- 
ers, to show ‘em what their rights is?” 

A few nights later Tom was startled 
hy a new point of view as to his position. 

“T’ve been thinkin’, Kiddy, that since 
ver used to be a State ward, ver'll have 
to be a State ward agin, if the State 
knows you're knockin’ round loose.” 

The boy cried out in alarm. “Oh, 
but IT won’t be. T’ll kill myself first.” 

He could not understand this antip- 
athy, this horror. In a_ mechanical 
way the State had been good to him. 
The Tollivants had been good to him, 
too, in the sense that they had not been 
unkind. But he could not return to the 
status. It was the status that dismayed 
him. In Harfrey it had made him the 
single low-caste individual in a prim and 
high-caste world, giving everyone the 


right to disdain him. They couldn't 
help disdaining him. They knew as 
well as he did that in principle he was a 
boy like any other; but by all the cus- 
toms of their life he was a little pariah. 
Herding with thieves and murderers, 
it was still possible to respect himself; 
but to go back and hang on to the outer 
fringe of the organized life of a Christian 
society would have ravaged him within. 
He said so to Honeybun energetically. 

“That's the way I figured that ver'd 
feel. So long as you're on’y waitin’ 
or ver can say that you're on’y waitin’ 
till yer pop comes back, it won't matter 
much. It*ll be when school begins that 
it'll go agin ver. There’s sure to be 
some pious Woman sneepin’ round that'll 
tell someone as you're not in’ school 
when you're 0° school age, and then, me 
lad, ver'll be back as a State ward on 
some down-homer’s farm.” 

Tom lashed the bed in the darkness. 
“T won't go! IT won't go!” 

“That’s what I used to say the first 
few times they pinched me; but yer'll 
jolly well have to go if they send ver. 
Now what I was thinkin’ is this. It’s 
in New York State that yerd be a 
State ward. If you was out o’ this 
State there’d be all kinds o° laws that 
couldn’t git ver back again. Onst when 
I'd been doin’ a bit o’ socializin’ in 
New Jersey, and slipped back to Man- 
hattan—well, you wouldn’t believe the 
fuss it took to git me across the river 
when the p'lice got wind it was me. 
Never got me back at all! Thing died 
out before they was able to fix up all 
the coulds and couldn’ts of the lor.” 

He allowed the boy to think this over 
before going on with his suggestion. 

“Now if you and me was to light out 
together to another State, they wouldn't 
notice that we'd gone before we was 
safe beyond their clutches. If we was to 
go to Boston, sav! Boston’s a good 
town. I worked Boston onst, me and a 
chap named .. .” 

The boy felt called on to speak. “I 
wouldn’t be a socialist, not if it gave 
me all Boston for my own.” 
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The statement, coming as it did, had 
the vigor of an ultimatum. Though but 
a repetition of what he had said a few 
days before, it was a repetition with 
force. It with 
significance, fundamentally laying down 


more was also more 
a condition which need not be discussed 
avain. 


After 


spoke somewhat 


silence Mr. Honeybun 
wistfully. “Well, I 
dunno as Pd count that agin yer. I 
thinks as Vl quit bein’ 
a socialist meself. Seems to me as if I'd 
like to git back with the old gang, and 
he what they calls a orthodock. You 
know what a orthodock is, don’t yer?” 

“It’s a kind of religion, isn’t it?” 

“Tt ain’t so much a kind of religion as 
it’s a kind o’ way o’ thinkin’. You're a 
orthodock when you don’t think at all. 
Them what ain't got no mind of their 
own, What just believes and talks and 
votes and lives the way they’re told to, 
they're the orthodocks. It don’t matter 
whether it’s religion or politics or lor or 
the don’t know 


long 


sometimes 


livin’, people who 


nothink but just obeys other people 
what don’t know nothink, is the kind 
that gits into the least trouble.” 

“Yes, but what do you want to be 


like that for? 
your own.” 


You hare got a mind of 


“Well, there’s a good deal to be said, 
Kiddy. First there’s you.” 

“Oh, if it’s only me 

“Ves, but when [I’m yer next o’ kin 
it isn’t on’y you; it’s you first and last. 
l vot to bring you up an orthodock, if 
I'm going to bring you up at all. Yer 
can’t think for verself vet. You’re too 
young. Why, I was 
twenty, and very near a trained gas- 
fitter, before I'd begun thinkin’ on me 
What ver when  yer’re 
growed up'll be no concern o* mine. 
But till vou are growed up...” 

Tom had heard of quicksands, and 
often dreamed that he was being en- 
He had the sensation 
having pushed 
him where he would not have ventured 
the treacherous 


” 


Stands to reason. 


own. does 


vulfed in one. 


now. Circumstances 


of his own accord, 
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ground was swallowing him up. I! 
couldn’t help liking Honey Lem, sin 

he liked everyone in the world who ws 
good to him; he glad of | 

society in these lonely nights, and of th: 
sense of his comradeship in the back 
ground even in the day; but betwee 
this gratitude and a lifelong partne: 
ship he found a difference. There wer 
sO many reasons why he didn’t want! 
permanent association with this fairy 
godfather, and so many others why lh: 
couldn't find the heart to tell him so! 
He was casting about for a method 
the fairy godfather 


was 


of escape when 
continued. 

“This “ere socialism is ahead of its 
time. People don’t understand it. It 
don’t do to be ahead o° yer time, not 
too far ahead, it don’t. Now I figure 
out that if I was to go back a bit, and 
git in among them orthodocks, I might 
do ‘em like. Could explain to 
"em. I ain’t sure but what I’ve took 
the wrong way, showin’ ’em first, and 
explainin’ to ‘em afterwards. Now if | 
was to stop showin’ ’em at all, and just 
explain to ’em, why, there’d be folks 
what when I told ‘em that nothink 
don’t belong to nobody they’d git the 
‘ang of it. Begins to seem to me as if 
I'd done me bit o’ sufferin’ for the 
cause. Seen the inside o’ pretty near 
every old jug round New York. It’s 
aged me. But if I was to sackerfice me 
opinions, and make them orthodocks 
feel as I was one of ’em, I might give 
“em a pull along like.” 

The next day being Sunday, they 
slept late into the morning. In the 
afternoon Honey Lem had a new idea. 
Without saying what it was, he took 
the boy to walk through Fourteenth 
Street, till they reached Fifth Avenue. 
Here they climbed to the top of an 
electric bus going northward, and Tom 
had a new experience. Except for 
having crossed it in the market lorry, 
in the dimness and emptiness of dawn, 
this stimulating thoroughfare was un- 
known to him. 

Even on a 


POO | 


Sunday afternoon in 





Williams 


THAT HER EYES WERE SHINING WITH A MIST OF TEARS 
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summer, when shops were shut, resi- 
dences closed, and saunterers relatively 
few, it added a new concept to those al- 
ready in his mental possession. 
that of These 
buildings, these flashing windows, these 
pictures, jewels, flowers, fabrics, fur- 


It was 


magnificence. ornate 


nishings, did more than appeal to his 
eve. They set free a function of his 
heing that had hitherto sealed. 
The first atavistic memory of which he 
had ever been aware was consciously 
in his mind. 


been 


Somewhere, perhaps in 
some life before he was born, rich and 
beautiful things had been his accessories. 
He had been used to them. 
not a surprise to him now; they came 


They were 
as a matter of course. To see them was 
not so much a discovery as it was a 
return to what he had been accustomed 
to. He was thinking of this, with an 
inward grin of derision at himself for 
feeling so, when Honey went back to the 
topic of the night before. 

“The reason I said Boston is because 
they’ve got that great big college there. 
If I'm to bring yer up, I'll have to send 
ver to college.” 

“But, 
Honey, you don’t have to bring me up.” 

“Tlow can I be yer next o’ kin if I 
don’t bring ye’ up, a young boy like 
Be sensible, Kiddy. Yer clvice 
is between me and the State, and I'd 
he a lot better nor that, wouldn’t I? 
The State won't be talkin’ o” sendin’ 
ver to college, mind that now.” 


The opening was obvious. 


you? 


There was no controverting the fact. 
As a State ward, he would not go to 
college, and to college he meant to go. 
If he could not go by one means he 
must go by another. Since Honey 
would prove a means of some sort, he 
might be obliged to depend on him. 

The bus was bowling and lurching up 
the slope by which Fifth Avenue 
horders the Park, when Honey rose, 
clinging to the backs of the neighboring 
seats. “We'll git out at the next corner.” 

Having reached the ground, he led 
the way across the street, scanning the 


houses opposite. 
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“There it is,” he said, with ch: 
excitement, when he had found 
fagade he was looking for. “That 
brown front, with the high steps, 
the swell bow-winders. That's why 
the Whitelaw baby used to live.” 

Face to face with the spot, Tom | 
a flickering of interest. He listened \ 
attention while Honey explained |i 
the baby carriage had for the last ti 
been lifted down by two footmen, 
how it was wheeled away by the nu 

“Nash, her name was. I seen |i 
come out one day, when Goody 
me was standin’ ’ere. Nice little thi 
she English, same as I by 
Yes, and me’d 
snaggle ourselves every which way, | 


seemed, 
Goody snigele al 
see how we could cook up a yarn that'd 
ketch on to some o° that money. Wi 
sure did read the papers them days' 
There wasn’t nothink about the Whit 
law baby what we didn’t know. Nov 
if verve looked long enough at thi 
*ouse, Kid, Pll show ver somethink else.’ 

They went into the Park by the san 
little opening through which the Whit 
law baby had passed, not to return 
Like a detective reconstructing — tly 
action of a crime, he followed the path 
Miss Nash had taken, almost findin 
the marks of the wheels in the grave! 
Going round the shoulder of a littl 
hill, they came to a fan-shaped elm, in 
the shade of which there was a seat. 
Beyond the seat was a clump of lilac, 
so grouped as to have a hollow like « 
horseshoe in its heart, with a second 
seat close by. Honey revived the scene 
Miss Nash 

her baby carriage had 
The other nurse, name o’ 
Miss Messenger, had put her baby be 
neath the elm, and taken her seat where 
she could watch it. All he was obliged 
to leave out was the actual exchange of 
the image for the baby, which remained 
a mystery. 

“This ‘ere laylock bush ain’t the 
That 
one was picked down, branch by branch, 
and carried off for tokens. 


as if he had witnessed it. 
had sat 
stood there. 


here: 


same what was growin’ ‘ere then. 


Had a sprig 
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of it meself at one time. I always thinks 
them little memoriums is instructive. 
[ recolleck there was a man ‘anged in 
Liverpool, and the ’angman, a friend of 
my guv’nor’s, give me a bit of the chap’s 
shirt, what he'd left in his cell when he 
changed to a clean one to be ’anged in. 
Well, I kep’ that bit o’ shirt for years. 
Always reminded me not to murder no 
one. Wish [had it now. Funny it’d be, 
wouldn’t it, if you turned out to be the 
Whitelaw baby? He’d a’ been just 
about your age.” 

Tom threw himself sprawling on the 
seat where Miss Nash had read Juliet 
Allington’s Sin, and laughed lazily. 
“T couldn't be, because his name was 
Harry, and mine’s Tom.” 

“Oh, a little thing like that wouldn’t 
invidiate your claim.” 

“But I haven’t got a claim. You 
don’t suppose my mother stole me, do 
you? That’s the very thing she used to 
tell me not to _ 

The laugh died on his lips. As Honey 
stood looking down at him there was a 
light in his blue-gray eye like the strik- 
ing of a match. Tom knew that the 
same thought was in both their minds. 
Why should a woman have uttered such 
a warning if she had not been afraid of 
a suspicion? A flush that not only 
reddened his tanned cheeks, but mounted 
to the roots of his bushy, horizontal 
evebrows, made him angry with him- 
self. He sprang to his feet. 

“Look here, Honey! Aren’t there 
animals in this Park? Let’s go and find 
them.” 

To his relief, Honey pressed no ques- 
tion as to his mother and stolen babies 
as they went off to the Zoo. 


XXII 
The move to Boston was made during 
August, so that they might be settled 
in time for the opening of the schools. 
The flitting was with the ease of the 
obscure. Also with the ease of the ob- 
secure, Lemuel changed his name _ to 


George, while Tom Quidmore became 
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again Tom Whitelaw. There were 
reasons to justify these decisions on the 
part of both. 

“Got into trouble onst in Boston 
under the name of Lemuel, and if 
any old sneeper was to look me up . 
Not but what Lemuel isn’t a more 
aristocraticker name than George; but 
there’s times when somethink what no 
one won't notice’ll suit you best. So 
I'll be George Honeybun, a pal o’° ver 
father’s, what left ver to me on his dyin’ 
deathbed.” 

The name of Tom Whitelaw was re- 
sumed on grounds both sentimental 
and prudential. In the absence of any 
other tie to the human race, it was 
something to the boy to know that he 
had had a father. His father had been 
a Whitelaw; his grandfather had been 
a Whitelaw; there was a whole line of 
Whitelaws back into the times when 
families first began to be known by 
names. A slim link with a past, at least 
it was a link. The Quidmore name was 
no link at all; it was disconnection and 
oblivion. It signified the ship that had 
never had a port. As a Whitelaw, he 
had sailed from somewhere, even though 
the port would forever be unknown to 
him. 

It was a matter of prudence, too, to 
cover up his traces. In the unlikely 
event of the State of New York busying 
itself with the fate of its former ward, 
tl > name of Quidmore would probably 
be used. A well-behaved Tom White- 
law, living with his next of kin,” and 
attending school in Boston according 
to the law, would have the best chance 
of going unmolested. 

They found a lodging, cheap, humble, 
but sufficient, on that northern slope 
of Beacon Hill which within living 
memory has more than once changed 
hands with the silent advance and re- 
cession of a tide coming in and going 
out. There are still old people who can 
remember when some of the worthiest of 
the sons of the Puritans had their 
windows, in these steep and narrow 
streets, brightened by the rising or the 
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setting sun. Then, with an almost 
ghostly furtiveness, they retired as the 
negro came and routed them. The 
negro seemed fixed in possession when 
the Hebrew stole on silently, and routed 
him. At the time when George Honey- 
bun and Tom Whitelaw came looking 
for a home, the ancient inhabitant of the 
land was beginning to creep back again, 
and the Hebrew taking flight. In a 
red-brick house of forbidding expression 
in Grove Street they found a room with 
two beds. 

Within a few days Honey, whose 
strength was his skill, was working 
as a stevedore on the Charlestown 
docks. Tom was picking up small jobs 
about the markets. By September he 
had passed his examinations and had 
entered the Latin School. A new life 
had begun. From the old life no pur- 
suit or interference ever followed them. 

The boy shot up. In the course of a 
year he had grown out of most of his 
clothes. To the best of his modest 
ability, Honey was generous with new 
ones. He was generous with every- 
thing. That Tom should lack nothing, 
he cut down his own needs till he seemed 
to have none but the most elemental. 
Of his “nice times’”” in New York 
nothing had followed him to Boston 
but a love of spirits and tobacco. Of 
the two, the spirits went completely. 
When Tom’s needs were pressing the 
supply of tobacco diminished till it 
sometimes disappeared. If on Sundays 
he could venture over the hill, to listen 
to the band on the Common, or stroll 
with the boy in the Public Gardens, it 
was because the Sunday suit, bought in 
the days when he had no one to provide 
for but himself, was sponged and 
pressed and brushed and mended, with 
scrupulous devotion. The motive of 
so much self-denial puzzled Tom, since, 
so far as he could judge, it was not 
affection. 

He was old enough now to perceive 
that affection had inspired most of his 
good fortune. People were disposed to 
like him for himself. There was rarely 
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a teacher who did not approve of him. 
By the market men, among whom lhe 
still picked up a few dollars on Satur- 
days and in vacations, he was always 
welcomed heartily. In school he never 
failed to hold his own till the boys dis- 
covered that his father, or uncle, or 
something, was a stevedore, after whic! 
he was ignored. Girls regarded him 
with a hostile interest, while toward 
them he had no sentiments of any kind 
He could go through a street and scarce]; 
notice that there was a girl in it, and yet 
girls wouldn’t leave him alone. They 
bothered him with overtures of friend- 
ship to which he did not respond, o1 
tossed their heads at him, or called him 
names. But in general the principle 
was established that he could be liked 

But Honey was an enigma. Love 
was apparently not the driving power 
urging him to these unexpected ful- 
fillments. If it was, it had none of the 
harmless dog-and-puppy ways which 
Tom had grown accustomed to. Honey 
never pawed him, as the masters often 
pawed the boys, and the boys pawed 
one another. He never threw an arm 
across his shoulder, or called him by a 
more endearing name than Kiddy. 
Apart from an eagle-eyed solicitude, hie 
never manifested tenderness, nor asked 
for it. That Tom would ever owe him 
anything he didn’t so much as hint at. 
‘“*Dooty o’ next o’ kin” was the blanket 
explanation with which he covered 
everything. 

“But you’re not my next of kin,” 
Tom, to whom schooling had revealed 
the meaning of the term, was_ bold 
enough to object. “Next of kin means 
that you’d be my nearest blood re- 
lations; and we’re not relations at all.” 

Honey was undisturbed in his Olym- 
pian detachment. “Do yer suppose 
I dunno that? But I believes as Gord 
sees we're kin lots 0’ times when men 
don’t take no notice. You was give 
to me. You was put into my ’ands to 
bring up. And up I’m goin’ to bring 


yer, if it breaks me.” 
It was a close Sunday evening in 
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September, the last of the summer 
holidays. ‘Tom would celebrate next 
day by entering on a higher grade at 
school. He had had new boots and 
clothes. For the first time he was 
worried by the source of this beneficence. 
As night closed down they sat for a 
breath of fresh air on the steps of the 
house in Grove Street. Grove Street 
held the reeking smell of cooking, gar- 
bage, and children, which only a strong 
wind ever blows away from the crowded 
quarters of the cities, and there had 
been no strong wind for a week. Used to 
that, they didn’t mind it. They didn’t 
mind the screeching chatter or the 
raucous laughter that rose from door- 
ways all up and down the hill, nor the 
yelling of the youngsters playing in the 
roadway. Somewhere round a corner a 
group of Salvationists, supported by a 
blurting cornet, sang with much gusto: 


Oh, how I love Jesus! 
Oh, how I love Jesus! 
Oh, how I love Jesus! 
Because He first loved me. 


They didn’t mind it when Mrs. Dan- 
ker, their landlady, a wiry New England 
woman, sitting in the dark of the hall 
behind them, joined in, in her cracked 
voice, with the Salvationists, nor when 
Mrs. Gribbens, a stout old party who 
picked up a living scrubbing railway 
cars, joined in with Mrs. Danker. From 
neighboring steps mothers called out to 
their children in Yiddish, and the 
children answered in strident American. 
But to Honey and Tom all this was the 
friendly give-and-take of promiscuity 
which they would have missed had it 
not been there. 

Each was so concentrated on his own 
ruling purpose that nothing external 
was of moment. Honey was to give, 
and Tom was to receive, an education. 
That the recipient’s heart should be 
fixed on it, Tom found natural enough; 
but that the giver’s should be equally 
intense seemed to have nothing to 
account for it. 


He glanced at the quiet figure, up- 
right and muscular, his hands on his 
knees, like a stone Pharoah on the 
Nile. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” 

“T don’t want to drop no ashes on 
this ‘ere suit.” 

“Have you got any tobacco?” 

“T didn’t think to lay in none when I 
come ‘ome yesterday.” 

“Is that because there was so much 
to be spent on me?” 

“Oh, I dunno about that.” 

Tom gathered all his ambitions to- 
gether and offered them up. ‘Well, 
I guess this can be the last year. After 
I’ve got through it Pll be ready to go to 
work.” 

“And not go to college!” The tone 
was one of consternation. ‘Lord love 
ver, Kiddy, what's bitin’ yer now?” 

“It’s biting me that you've got to 
work so hard.” 

“Tf it don’t bite me none, why not let 
it go at that?” 

“Because I don’t seem able to. [ve 
taken so much from you.” 

“Well, P've had it to ’and out, ain’t 
Sata 

“But I don’t see why you do it.” 

“A young boy like vou don’t have to 
see. There’s lots o’ things I didn’t 
understand at your age.” 

“You don’t seem specially—” he 
sought for words less direct, but with- 
out finding them—‘“‘you don’t seem— 
specially fond of me.” 

**T never was one to be fond o’ people, 
except it was a dog. Always had a 
’ankerin’ for a dog; but a free life don’t 
let yer keep one. A dog’ll never go 
back on yer.” 

“Well, do you think I would?” 

“T don’t think nothink about it, Kid. 
When the time comes that you can do 
without me .. .” 

“That time’ll never come, Honey, 
after all you've done for me.” 

“T don’t want yer to feel verself 
bound by that.” 

“T don’t feel myself bound by it; but 
—dash it all, Honey!—whatever you 
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feel or don’t feel about me, I’m fond 
of you.” 

He was still imperturbable. ‘ Well, 
Kid, you wouldn't be the first, not by 
a lot.” 

‘But if I can never be anything for 
you, or do anything for you. . .” 

“There's one thing you could do.” 

“What is it? I don’t care how hard 
Ekg 

“*Well, when you're one o° them big 
lawyers, or bankers, or somethink— 
drorin’ yer fifty dollars a week—you can 
have a shy at this ‘ere lor o’ proputty. 
It don’t seem right to me that some 
people should have all the beef to chaw, 
and others not so much as the bones; 
but I can't git the ‘ang of it. If nothink 
don’t belong to nobody, then what 
about all your dough in the New York 
savin’s bank, and mine in the one in 
Brooklyn? We're keepin’ it agin yer 
goin’ to college, ain’t we? And don’t 
that belong to us? Yes, by George, it 


do! So there you are. But if when yer 
gits yer larnin’ yer can_ steddy it 
ares 

XXII 


The boy was adolescent, sentimental, 
and lonely. Mere human companion- 
ship, such as that which Honey gave 
him, was no longer enough for him. He 
was seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
He began to wish he had some one with 
whom to share his unformulated hopes, 
his crude and burning opinions. He 
looked at fellows who were friends going 
two and two, pouring out their foolish 
young hearts to each other, and envied 
them. The lads of his own age liked 
him well enough. Now and then one of 
them would approach him with shy or 
awkward signals, making for closer 
acquaintance; but when they learned 
that he lived in Grove Street with a 
stevedore they drew away. None of 
them ever transcended the law of caste, 
to stand by him in spite of his humble 
conditions. Boys whose families were 
down wanted nothing to hamper them 
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in climbing up. Boys whose families 
were up wanted nothing that might 
loosen their position and pull them 
down. The sense of social insecurity 
which was the atmosphere of homes re- 
acted on well-meaning striplings of 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, turning 
them into snobs and cads before they 
had outgrown callowness. 

But during the winter of the year in 
which he became sixteen there were two, 
you might have said three, who broke 
in upon this solitude. 

In walking to the Latin School from 
Grove Street he was in the habit of going 
through Louisburg Square. If you 
know Boston you know Louisburg 
Square as that quaint red-brick rect- 
angle, like many in the more Georgian 
parts of London, which commemorates 
the gallant dash of the New England 
colonists on the French fortress of 
Louisburg in Cape Breton. It is the 
heart of that conservative old Boston, 
which is now shrinking in size and 
importance before the onset of the 
foreigner till it has become like a small 
beleaguered citadel. Here the de- 
scendants of the Puritans barricade 
themselves behind their financial walls, 
as their ancestors within their stock- 
ades, while their city is handed over to 
the Irishman and the Italian as an un- 
defended town. The Boston of tradi- 
tion is a Boston of tradition only. Like 
the survivors of Noah’s deluge clinging 
to the top of a rock, they to whom the 
Boston of tradition was bequeathed are 
driven back on Beacon Hill as a final 
refuge from the billows rising round 
them. A high-bred, cultivated, sym- 
pathetic people, they have so given 
away their heritage as to be but a 
negligible factor in the State, in the 
country, of which their fathers and 


grandfathers may be said once to have 
kept the conscience. 

But to Tom Whitelaw Louisburg 
Square meant only the dignified fronts 
and portals behind which lived the rich 
people who had no point of contact with 
himself. They couldn’t have ignored 
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him more completely than he ignored 
them. He thought of them as little as 
the lion cub in a circus parade thinks of 
the people of the city through which he 
passes in processions. Then, one day, 
one of these strangers spoke to him. 

It was a youth of about his own age. 
More than once, as Tom went by, and 
the stout boy stood on the sidewalk in 
front of his own house, they had looked 
each other up and down with unabashed 
mutual appraisal. Tom saw a lad too 
short for his width, and unhealthily 
flabby. He had puffy hands, and puffy 
cheeks, with eyes seeming smaller than 
they were because the puffy eyelids 
covered them. The mouth had those 
appealing curves comically troubled in 
repose, but fulfilling their purpose in 
giggling. On the first occasions when 
Tom passed by the lips were set to the 
serious task of inspection. They said 
nothing; they betrayed nothing. Tom 
himself thought nothing, except that 
the boy was fat. 

They had looked at each other some 
two or three times a week, for perhaps 
a month, when one day the fat boy said, 
“Hullo!” Tom also said, “ Hullo!” con- 
tinuing on his way. A day or two later 
they repeated these salutations, though 
neither forsook his attitude of reserve. 
The fat boy did this first, speaking when 
they had hullo’ed each other for the 
third or fourth time. His voice was high 
and girlish, and yet with a male crack 
in it. 

“What school do you go to?” 

Tom stopped. “I go to the Latin 
School. What school do you go to?” 

“T go to Doolittle and Pray’s.” 

“That’s the big private school in 
Marlborough Street, isn’t it?” 

The fat boy made the inarticulate 
grunt which with most Americans 
means “Yes.” “I was put down for 
Groton, only mother wouldn’t let me 
leave home. I’m going to Harvard.” 

“Tm going to Harvard, too. What 
class do you expect to be in?” 

The fat boy replied that he expected to 
be in the class of nineteen-nineteen. 


Tom said he expected to be in that class 
himself. 

“Now I’ve got to beat it to the Latin 
School. So long!” 

“So long!” 

Tom carried to his school in the Fen- 
way an unusual feeling of elation. With 
friendly intent someone had approached 
him from the world outside. It was not 
the first time it had ever happened, but 
it was the first time it had ever happened 
in just this way. He could see already 
that the fat boy was not one of those he 
would have chosen for a friend; but he 
was so lonely that he welcomed anyone. 
Moreover, he divined that the fat boy 
was lonely, too. Boys of that type. the 
Miss Nancy and the mother’s darling 
type, were often consumed by loneli- 
ness, and no one ever pitied them. Few 
went to their aid when other boys 
“picked” on them, but of those few 
Tom Whitelaw was always one. He 
found them, once you had accepted their 
mannerisms, as well worth knowing as 
other boys, while they spared him a 
scrap of admiration. It was possible 
that in this fat boy he might find the 
long-sought fellow who would not “turn 
him down” on discovering that he lived 
in Grove Street. Being turned down in 
this way had made him sick at heart so 
often that he had decided never any 
more to make or trust advances. In 
suffering temptation again he assured 
himself that it would be for the last 
time in his life. 

On returning from school he looked 
for the boy in Louisburg Square, but 
he was not there. A few hundred yards 
farther, however, he came in for another 
adventure. 

The January morning had been mild, 
with melting snow. By midday the 
wind had shifted to the north, with a 
falling thermometer. By late after- 
noon the streets were coated with a 
glaze of ice. Tom could swagger down 
the slope of Grove Street easily enough 
in the security of rubber soles. 

But not so a girl, whose slippers and 
high French heels made her helpless on 
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the steep glare. Having ventured over 
the brow of the hill, she found herself 
held. A step into the air would have 
been as easy as another on this slippery 
descent. The best she could do was to 
sway in the keen wind, keeping her 
balance with the grace of one of the blue 
spruces which used to be blown about 
at Bere. Her outstretched arms waved 
up and down, as a blue spruce waves its 
branches. Coming abreast of her, Tom 
found her laughing to herself, but on 
seeing him she laughed frankly and 
aloud. 

“Oh, catch me! 
Ow-w-w!” 

Tom snatched at one hand, while she 
caught him by the shoulder with the 
other. 

“Saved! 
came along? 
aren't you?” 

Tom admitted that he was, though 
his new sensations, with this exquisite 
creature clinging to him like a drowning 
man to his rescuer, choked the mono- 
syllable in his throat. Though he had 
often in a scrimmage protected little 
boys, he had never before been thrown 
into this comic, laughing tussle with a 
girl. It had the excuse for itself that she 
couldn’t stand unless he held her up. 
He held her firmly, looking into her 
dancing eyes with his first emotional 
consciousness of a girl’s prettiness. 

His arm supporting her, she ventured 
ona step. “I’m Maisie Danker,” she 
explained, while taking it. “I see you 
going in and out the house.” 

“T’ve never seen you.” 


I'm going to tumble! 


Wasn't it lucky that you 
You're the Whitelaw boy, 


‘Perhaps you’ve seen me and not 
noticed me.” 
“TIT ecouldn’t,” he declared, with ve- 


hemence. “I’ve never seen vou before 
in my life. If Thad...” 

Her high heels so nearly slipped from 
under her that they were compelled to 
hold each other as if in an embrace. “If 
you had—what?” 

He knew what, but the words in 
which to say it needed a higher mode of 
utterance. The red lips, the glowing 
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cheeks, had the vitality of the lively 
eyes. A red tam-o’-shanter, a red 
knitted thing like a heavenly trans- 
lation of his own earthly sweater, were 
bewitchingly diabolic when worn wit} 
a black skirt, black stockings, and blac} 
shoes. 

As he did not respond to her chal- 
lenge, she went on with her self-intro- 
duction. “I guess you haven’t seen me, 
because I only arrived three days ago. 
I'm Mrs. Danker’s niece. Live in 
Nashua. Worked in the woolen mills 
there. Now [I’ve come to visit my aunt 
for the winter.” 

For the sake of hearing her speak, he 
asked if she was going to work in Boston 

“I don’t know. Maybe I'll take 
singing lessons. Got a swell voice.” 

If again he was dumb it was because 
of the failure of his faculties. Nothing 
in his experience had prepared him for 
the give-and-take of a badinage in 
which the surface meanings were the 
less important. Foolish and helpless, 
unable to show his manly superiorit, 
except in the strength with which he 
held her up, he got a lesson in the new 
art there and then. 

“Ever dance?” 

“T’m never asked.” 

“Oh, it’s you that ought to do the 
asking.” 

“T mean that I’m never asked where 
there’s dancing going on.” 

“Gee, you don’t have to be. 
just find a girl—and go.” 

“But T don’t know how to dance.” 

“T'll teach you.” 

Slipping and sliding, with cries of 
alarm on her part, and stalwart assur- 
ances on his, they approached their own 
doorstep. 

“Ow-w-w! Hold me! I'm going!” 

“No you're not—not while I’ve got 
you.” 

“But I don’t want to grab you so 
hard.” 

“That’s all right. 

“But [ can’t. 


You 





I can stand it.” 
I'm not used to it.”” 
time to 


“Then it’s a very good 
begin.” 
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“What's the use of beginning if there’s 
nothing to go on with?” 

‘How do you know there won't be?” 

“Well, what can there be?” 

Had Miss Danker always waited for 
answers to her questions Tom would 
have been more nonplussed than he was. 
But the game which he didn’t know at 
all she knew thoroughly, according to 
her lights. She never left him at a loss 
for more than a few seconds at a time. 
Her method being that of touch-and- 
vo, reserving to herself the right of 
coming back again, she carried his edu- 
cation one step farther still. 

“Don’t you ever go to the movies?” 

He replied that he had gone once or 
twice with Honey, but not often. To 
he on the same breezy level as herself, 
he added in explanation: ‘Haven't 
got the dough.” 

“But the movies don’t take dough, 
not hardly any.” 

“They take more than I’ve got.” 

“More than you've got? Gee! Then 
you can’t have anything at all.” 

It was not so much a taunt as it was a 
statement, and yet it was a statement 
with a little taunt in it. For once 
driven to bravado, he gave away a secret. 

“Well, I haven’t—except what’s in 
the bank.” 

“Oh, you’ve got money in the bank, 
have you?” 

“Sure! But I’m keeping it to go to 
college.” 

She stared at him as if he had been a 
duck-billed rabbit, or some variety of 
fauna hitherto unknown. 

“Gee! I should think a fellow who 
had money in the bank would want to 
blow some of it on having a good time— 
a fellow with any jazz.” 

Once more she spared him discom- 
fiture. Slipping into the hallway, she 
said over her shoulder as he followed 
her: “How old are you?” 

“Sixteen.” 

She flashed round at him. “Sixteen! 
Gee! I thought you was my age if you 
wasa day. Honest Idid. I’m eighteen, 
an old lady compared with you.” 


“Oh, but boys are always older than 
girls, for their age.” 

“You are, sure. Anyways, you saved 
me on that slippery hill, and I think you 
ought to have a kiss for it. Come, baby, 
kiss your poor old ma.” 

Though the hallway was dark, the 
kiss had to be given and taken furtively. 
Whatever it was to Maisie Danker, to 
Tom Whitelaw it was the entrance to a 
higher and an increased life. The pres- 
sure of her lips on his had sent through 
his frame a dynamic glow he had not 
supposed to be among nature’s possibili- 
ties. Moreover, it threw light on that 
experience as to which he had mused 
ever since he had first talked confiden- 
tially to Bertie Tollivant. Though in- 
stinct had taught him something in the 
intervening years, he had up to this 
minute gained nothing in the way of 
practical discovery. Now an horizon 
that had been dark was lifting to dis- 
close a wonderland. 

With her light laugh Maisie had run 
into her aunt’s apartment, and. shut 
the door. Tom began heavily, pen- 
sively, to climb the stairs. But halfway 
up he paused to mark off another stage 
in his perceptions. 

“So that’s what it’s like! That’s why 
they all think so much about it—and try 
to hush it up!” 


XXIV 

He himself found something to hush 
up when he recounted the incident to 
honey in the evening. He told of 
meeting Mrs. Danker’s niece on the ice- 
coated hill, and helping her down to the 
door. Of his sensations as she clung to 
him he said nothing. He said nothing 
of the kiss in the dark hallway. During 
the rest of the evening, and after he 
had gone to bed, he wondered why. 
They all hushed these things up, and he 
did as the rest; but what was the basic 
reason ? 

As his first emotional encounter the 
subject was sufficiently in his mind next 
day to make him duller than usual at 
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school. On his way home from school it 
so preoccupied his thought that he forgot 
to look for the fat boy. It was the fat 
boy who first saw him, hailing him as 
he approached. There already 
between them that acceptance — of 
each other which is the first stage of 
friendship. 

“What's your name?” 

“Tom Whitelaw. What’s yours?” 

“Guy Ansley. How old are you?” 

“Sixteen. How old are you?” 

“I’m sixteen, What's 
father do?” 

“T haven’t got a father. I live with 
—" it was difficult to explain—* with 
man who kind 0’ takes care of me.” 
“A guardian?” 


was 


too. your 


As 
=~ 


“Something like that. What does 
your father do?” 
*He’s a corporation lawyer. Makes 


big money, too.” As Tom began to 
move along the fat boy went with him, 
keeping step. “What's your guardian 
do?” 

“He does anything that'll give him a 
job. Mostly he’s a stevedore.” 
Sounds as if 
with bull- 


“What's a stevedore? 
it had something to do 
fighting.” 

“Tt’s a longshoreman. He loads and 
unloads ships.” 

They stopped at the corner of 
Pinckney Street. The puffy counte- 
nance fell. Tom could follow his com- 
panion’s progression of bewilderments. 

“Where do you live?” 

“T live in Grove Street.” 

It was the minute of suspense. All 
had heen confessed. The countenance 
that had fallen went absolutely blank. 
To himself the tall, proud, sensitive 
lad was saying that his future life was 
staked on the response the fat boy chose 
to make. If he showed signs of wriggling 
out of an embarrassing situation he, 
Tom Whitelaw, would range himself 
forever with the enemies of the rich. 

The fat boy spoke at last. 

“So vou’re that kind of fellow.” 

“Yes, I’m that kind of fellow.” 


This was mere marking time. 


The 
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decision was still to come. It came wit! 
an air on the fat boy’s part of heroi 
resolution. 

“Well, [ don’t care.” 

Tom breathed again, breathed wit}; 
bravado. ‘Neither do I.” 

In the stress of so much big-hearted- 
ness the girlish voice became a croak. 
“T know guys who think that if another 
guy isn’t rich they must treat him as so 
much dirt. I’m not that sort. I’m 
democratic. I wouldn’t turn down a 
fellow just because he lived in Grove 
Street. If I liked him Id stick to him. 
I'm not snobbish. How do vou know 
you couldn’t give him a peg up, and he’d 
be grateful to you all his life?” 

Thinking this over afterward, Tom 
found it hard to disengage the bitter 
from the sweet; but he had not much 
chance to think it over. Any spar 
minute he found pre-empted by Maisie 
Danker, who seemed to camp in the 
dark hallway. If she was not there 
when he entered, she appeared before 
he could go upstairs. The ice having 
melted in the street, she had other needs 
of protection, an errand to do in the 
crowded region of Bowdoin Square, a 
shop to visit across the Common which 
was so wide and lonesome in winter 
twilights, a dance hall to locate in case 
they ever made up their minds to visit 
it. She was always timid, clinging, 
laughing, adorable. The embodiment 
of gayety, she made him gay, which was 
again a new sensation. Never before 
had he felt young as he felt young with 
her. The minutes they spent swamped 
in the throngs of the lighted streets, be- 
tween five and seven on a_ winter's 
afternoon, were his first minutes of 
escape from a world of care. Care had 
been his companion since he could 
remember anything; and now his com- 
panion was this exquisite thing, all 
lightsomeness and joy. 

He was later than usual in returning 
from school one afternoon, because a 
teacher had given him a commission to 
earry out which took some two hours of 
his time. As it had sent him toward the 
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south end of the city, he had the 
Common to traverse on his way home. 
Snow had recently fallen; but through 
the main avenues under the trees the 
paths had been cleared. On the Frog 
Pond the drifts had been swept up, so 
that there could be a little skating. As 
Tom passed by he could hear the scraping 
and grinding of skates, and the hoarse 
shouts of hobbledehoys. At any other 
time he would have stopped, either to 
look on peacefully, or to take part in 
some bit of free-for-all, rough-and- 
tumble skylarking in the snow. But 
Maisie might be waiting. She might 
even have given up waiting, which 
would take all his pleasure from the 
afternoon. 

To reach home more quickly he 
followed a short cut, scarcely shoveled 
out, on the slope of the Common below 
Beacon Hill. Here there were no foot 
passengers but himself. Neither, for 
some little distance, were there any 
trees. There was only the white shroud 
of the snow, freezing to a crust. A 
misty moon drifted through a tempest 
of seudding clouds, while wherever in 
the offing there was a group of elms the 
electric lights danced through their 
tossing branches as if they were wind- 
blown lanterns. 

In spite of his hurry, the boy came to 
a standstill. It was a minute at which 
to faney himself lost in Moosonee or 
Labrador. His vroyageur guides had 
failed him; his dog team had run away; 
his pemmican—he supposed it woujd 
he pemmican—had given out. He was 
homeless, starving, abandoned, alone 
but for the polar bears. 

It was not a polar bear that he saw 
come floundering down the hillside, but 
it might have been a black one. It was 
certainly black; its nature was cer- 
tainly animal. It rolled and tumbled 
and panted and grunted, and now and 
then it moaned. For a few minutes it 
remained stationary, with internal un- 
dulations; then it scrambled a few 
paces, as an elephant might scramble 
whose feet had been sawn off. A dying 
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mammoth would also have emitted just 
these raucous groans. 

Suddenly it squealed. The squeal was 
like that of a pig when the knife is 
thrust into its throat. It was girlish, 
piercing, and vet had a masculine shriek 
in it. Tom Whitelaw knew what was 
happening. It had happened to him- 
self so often in the days when he was 
different from other boys that his fists 
seemed to clench and his feet to spring 
before his mind had given the command, 
In clearing the fifty odd vards of snow 
between him and the wallowing monster, 
he chose a form of words which young 
hooligans would understand as those of 
authority. 

“What in hell are vez doin’ to that 
kid? Are yez puttin’ a knife in him? 
Leave him be, or T'll knock the brains 
out of every one of vez.” 

He was in among them, laying about 
him before they knew what had landed 
in their midst. They were not brutal 
youngsters; they were only jocose in 
the manner of their kind. Having spied 
the fat boy coming down to watch the 
skating, it was as natural for them to 
jump on him as it would be for a pack 
of dogs who chanced to see a sloth. 
With the courage of the mob, and also 
with its rapidity of thought-transfer, 
they had closed in silently and rushed 
him. He was on his back in a second. 
In a second they were clambering all 
over him. When he staggered to his 
feet they let him run, only to catch him 
and pull him down again. Se staggering, 
so running, so coming down like a lump 
of jelly in the snow, he had reached the 
top of the hill, his tormentors hanging 
to him as if their teeth were in his flesh, 
at the minute when Tom first perceived 
the black mass. 

The fat boy had not lacked courage. 
He had fought. That is, he had kicked 
and bitten and seratched, with the 
fury of vicious helplessness. He had 
not cried for mercy. He had not cried 
out at all. He had struggled for breath; 
he had nearly strangled: but his pant- 
ings and gruntings were only for breath 
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just as were theirs. Strong in spite of 
his unwieldiness, he was not without the 
moral spunk which can perish at a 
pinch, but will not give in. 

None of them had struck him. That 
would have been thought cowardly. 
They had only plastered him with snow, 
in his mouth, in his ears, in his eyes, and 
down below his collar. This he could 
have suffered, still without a plea, had 
not their play become fiercer. They be- 
gan to tear open his clothing, to wrench 
it off the buttons. They stuffed snow 
inside his waistcoat, inside his shirt, in- 
side his trousers. He was naked to the 
cold. And yet it was not the cold that 
drew from him that piglike squeal; 
it was the indignity. He was Guy 
Ansley, a rich man’s son, in his native 
sanctified old Boston a young lordling; 
but these muckers had mauled the last 
rag of honor out of him. 

They were good-natured little demons, 
with no more notion of his tragedy than 
if he had been a snowman. As soon as 
the strapping young giant had leaped 
in among them, they ran off with screams 
of laughter. Most of them were tired of 
the fun in any case; a few lingered 
at a distance to “call names,” but 
even they soon disappeared. Tom 
could only help the lumbering body to 
its feet. 

Cleaning him of snow was more 
difficult, and since it was melting next 
his skin, it had to be done at once. The 
shirt and underclothing being wet, and 
a keen wind blowing, his teeth were soon 
chattering. Even when buttoned tightly 
in his outer clothes he was dank and 
clammy within. It helped him a little 
that Tom should strip off his own over- 
coat and exchange with him; but 
nothing could really warm him till he 
got into his own bed. 

They would have run all of the short 
distance to Louisburg Square only that 
young Ansley was not a runner at any 
time, and at this time was exhausted. 
Tom could only drag him along as a 
dead weight. Except for the brief ob- 
servations necessary to what they had 


to do, they hardly spoke a_ word 
Speech was nearly impossible. The on], 
aim of importance was covering the 
ground. 

The old manservant who admitted 
them in Louisburg Square went dumh 
with dismay. Having brought his 
charge into the hall, Tom was obliged to 
take the lead. 

“He’s been tumbling in the snow. 
He’s got wet. He may have caught a 
chill. Better call his mother.” 

The fat boy spoke. ‘Mother's in 
New York. So’s father. Here, Pilcher, 
help me up to my room.” 

As the two went up the stairs, Tom 
was left standing in the hall. A voice 
at the head of the stairs arrested his 
attention because it was a girl’s. Since 
knowing Maisie Danker, all girls’ voices 
had begun to interest him. This voice 
was clear, silvery, peremptory, a little 
sharp, like the note of a crystal bell. 
Pilcher explained something, whereupon 
the owner of the voice ran down. On 
the red carpet of the stairs, with red- 
damasked paper as a background, her 
white figure was spiritlike beneath a 
dim oriental hall light. 

“I’m Hildred Ansley,” she said, with 
a cool air of self-possession. “‘I see my 
brother’s had an accident. Pilcher is 
putting him to bed. I’m sure we’re very 
much obliged to you.” 

She was only a child, perhaps four- 
teen, but a competent child, who knew 
what to say. Not pretty, as Maisie was, 
she had presence and personality. In 
this she was helped by her height, since 
she was tall, and would be taller, and 
more by her intelligence. It was the 
first time he had ever had occasion to 
observe that some faces were intelli- 
gent, though it was not quite easy to 
say why. “Little Miss Ansley knows 
what’s what,” he commented silently, 
but aloud he said that if he were in her 
place he would send for the doctor. 
Though her brother had had no bones 
broken, he might easily have caught a 
bad cold. 

“Thank you! T’'ll do it at once.” 
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She made her way to a table, some- 
what belittered with caps and gloves, 
behind the stairs, at the back of the 
hall. Taking up the receiver, she called 
a number, politely and yet with a ring 
of command. While she was speaking 
he noticed his surroundings. 

If to him they seemed baronial it was 
hecause his experience had been cramped. 
Louisburg Square is not baronial; it is 
only dignified. For the early nineteenth 
century its houses were spacious; for 
the early twentieth they are a little 
narrow, a little steep, a little lacking in 
imaginative outlet. But to Tom White- 
law, with memories that went back to 
the tenements of New York, to whom 
the homes of the Tollivants and the 
Quidmores had meant reasonable com- 
fort, who found the sharing of one room 
with George Honeybun endurable, these 
walls with their red paper, these stairs 
with their red carpet, this lofty gloom, 
this sense of wealth, were all that he 
dreamed of as palatial. 

When Miss Ansley returned from the 
telephone, he asked if he might have 
his overcoat. Her brother had worn it 
upstairs on going to his room. “That's 
his,” he explained, pointing to the soggy 
Burberry he had thrown down on a 
carved settle. 

“Oh, certainly! [ll run up and get it. 
I won’t ask you to go ypstairs to the 
drawing-room; but if you don’t mind 
taking a seat in here a 

Throwing open the door of the dining 
room, Which was on the ground floor, 
she switched on the light. Tom entered 
and stood still. So this was the sort of 
place in which rich people took their 
meals! 

It was a glow of rich gleaming lights, 
lights from mahogany, lights from silver, 
lights from porcelain. In the center 
of the table lay a round piece of lace, on 
which stood a silver dish with nothing 
in it. He knew without being told, 
though he had never thought of it be- 
fore, that it needed nothing in it. There 
were things so beautiful as to fulfil their 
purpose merely in being beautiful. From 
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above a black-marble mantelpiece a 
man looked down at him with jovial 
eyes, a man in a high collar and huge 
black neckerchief, who might have 
been the grandfather or great-grand- 
father of Guy and Hildred Ansley. He 
had the fat good humor of the one and 
the bright intelligence of the other, the 
source in his genial self of types so 
widely different. 

Young Miss Ansley tripped in with 
the coat across her arm. “I’m sure 
my father and mother will want to 
thank you when they come back. Guy’s 
been very naughty. He's always for- 
bidden to leave the Square when he 
goes out of doors. He wouldn’t have 
done it if papa and mamma hadn't been 
away. I can’t make him mind me. But 
you must come back when everybody's 
here, so that you can be thanked prop- 
erly. I suppose 
near us?” 

Tom found it easiest to answer in- 
directly. ‘‘ Your brother knows every- 
thing about me. [I’ve seen him once or 
twice in the Square, and [ve told him 
who I am.” 

“That'll be very nice.” 

She held out her hand, and he 
cepted his dismissal. But before having 
closed the door behind him, he turned 
round to her as she stood under the 
oriental lamp. 

“*T hope vour brother will soon be all 
right again. I think they ought to give 
him a hot drink. He’s—he’s got big 
stuff in him when you come to find it 
out. He'll make his way.” 

The transformation in her was electric. 
She ceased to be starched and com- 
petent, with a manner that put a thou- 
sand miles between him and her. The 
intelligence he had already noted in 
her face was aflame with a radiance 
beyond beauty. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you can say that! 
No one outside the family has ever said 
it before. He’s a lamb!—and_ hardly 
anybody knows it.” 

She held out her hand again. 


you live somewhere 


ac- 


As he 


took it he saw that her eyes, which he 
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thought must be dark, were shining with 
a mist of tears. 

Going down the hill he repeated the 
two names: Maisie Danker! Hildred 
Ansley! They called up concepts so 
different that it was hard to think them 
of a common flesh. Though Maisie 
Danker was a woman and Hildred 
Ansley but a child, there were points at 


which you could compare them. |, 
the comparison the advantages lay so 
richly with the girl in’ Louisbur¢ 
Square that he fell back on the 
fact, stressing it with emphasis, that 
Maisie was the prettier. ‘After all,” 
he reflected, with comfort in the judg- 
ment, “that’s all that matters—to 
man. 


(To be continued) 


To A Foreigner 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


(Children, leprechauns, women beutifulle and yonge, these be forrainers alle. 


—Sir Eustace Peachtree] 


A= for I knew you foreign! Plain to me 
The anxiety that trembled in your gaze— 
Your brave but heavy-burning secrecy 

Compelled by our more coarse and clumsy ways. 


O lovely, lovely! Terror in the eyes, 
Poor eagerness to do what men expect: 
Willing to stifle your own gay surprise 
And pass unquestionable, trim, correct— 


Shall you, who have untellable things to say, 
Who hear inaudibles, guess the unknown, 


“Assimilate,”” bewildered émigré, 


In our suspicious and mechanic zone? 


Be ever foreign, beautiful and strange! 

Nor naturalize (wild word!) that rebel blood: 
Docility and use must never change 

Your sweet enchanting reckless alienhood. 


How did I know you foreign? Your most droll 
Blithe candor, so unlike our timid style; 

Courteous to our queer modes, yet you console 
Your humor with a small comparative smile. 


How did I know you stranger, troubled, lonely, 
Thrilled and yet puzzled in a foreign land, 
Dear excommunicate?—Ah perhaps only 
Since I am outlandish too. You understand. 
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“HIC LABOR . 


BY PHILIP CURTISS 


HERE is a young married woman 

in our village who is generally re- 
garded as a thoroughly immoral person, 
in fact, as the reprehensible influence of 
the town. It is not that she smokes or 
drinks cocktails. Even in rural New 
England we have long ago got used to 
that. Her depravity consists in the fact 
that several older women have dropped 
in to see her at eleven o'clock in the 
morning and found her seated in an arm- 
chair in the garden, reading the daily 
paper. The inference is obvious—that 
she must be neglecting her duties as a 
housewife and mother. 

To bear out this inference there is cer- 
tainly no evidence in her house itself. 
It is one of the most charming and one 
of the neatest in town. To be candid, I 
think that this fact in itself is what 
really makes the older housewives so 
angry. If Loretta (shall we call her?) 
were a sloven in person and if her house 
were a hodgepodge, her critics could take 
the sweet, sad position of pitying her 
without seeming to blame. But the fact 
is that Loretta beats her critics at their 
own game and does it with none of that 
fla-fla so dear to the pseudo-professional 
heart. What the real “worker” loves is 
a woman who can dress a baby with all 
the effect of saving the republic and 
sweep a room with all the appearance of 
stemming the Belgian retreat. What 
one “heroic soul” demands of another 
is scars of battle. Without scars it is 
lard for the commonplace mind to be- 
lieve that there has been a fight. 

On one or two occasions I have actu- 
ally caught Loretta at work, seen her 


cooking a roast or sweeping a room, and 
I have never seen any other living thing, 
except a Bengal tiger, move with such 
silent, effortless speed. But few persons 
ever have caught Loretta in action. 
When usually seen, she is doing nothing 
at all, and this is her great strategic mis- 
take. She does not pretend that she 
likes housework. Like any unpleasant 
duty, she gets it over as soon as possible 
and then refuses to say any more about 
it. In the poker phrase, no “post mor- 
tems” about the breakfast dishes are al- 
lowed at her table, which, of course, is 
heresy in itself. Your “genuine worker” 
must not only make a given task 
as exhausting as possible, but sit 
around afterward and tell how exhaust- 
ing it was. 

The truth is that the American mind 
does not so much admire work as the 
appearance of work. It is not energy 
which it demands but bustle. I always 
think, in this connection, of my friend 
Matthews, who is not only one of the 
best of the younger American painters, 
but one of the most successful 

As I had known Matthews ia the city, 
he was just what his profession would 
have implied—a dreamy, meditative, 
impractical chap who worked furiously 
when he had a canvas in hand and then 
loafed indolently for weeks until he be- 
gan another. The summer months, how- 
ever, Matthews used to spend with his 
father and mother at their old home in 
the country, and the first time I visited 
him there I was utterly astonished to see 
what appeared to be a strange reversion 
to type. All day long, when Matthews 
was not actually painting, I would find 
him pottering around the garden, 
straightening up an old, sagging door, 
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burning brush, trimming a hedge, or do- 
ing any one of the thousand little pif- 
fling tasks which the unsympathetic 
urbanite regards as the bores and nui- 
sances of country life. It cannot be 
said that he did any of these things very 
well, and in view of his growing income, 
they were certainly not necessary. So, 
one time when I saw him in the wholly 
incongruous task of wheeling a barrow 
load of manure, I asked him outright, 
“Matthews, do you honestly like to 
do this sort of thing, or is it just a pose 
sort of country-gentleman stuff?” 
Matthews put down the barrow and 
grinned. “No,” he confessed, “I hate 
it, but the truth is that it pleases father 
and mother to death. They’re funny 
about that—just like all Yankees. 
They'd see me spend three thousand 
dollars on a motor car without any 
qualms, but it would actually hurt them 
to have me spend half a dollar on any 
little odd job that I could do myself.” 
Matthews never said another word on 
that subject. He didn’t have to. Iam 
myself a pure-bred Yankee and, without 
sympathizing with it, I could under- 
stand perfectly the old people’s point of 
view. To the real New Englander there 
is something sacred about manual labor 
—purely for its own sake. It is wicked 
to avoid it and exalting to embrace it. 
Like the Hebraic system on which it 
was patterned, the religious system of 
the New England Puritans contained 
economic and spiritual elements curi- 
ously and indissolubly mixed. As in the 
case of the Jewish tribes, these elements 
arose from the conditions which the 
pioneer Puritans had to face, but the 
tendency has been, all through American 
history, to lend a religious fervor to 
purely economic things. In a pioneer 
community, struggling with wilderness 
farms, there was almost a religious duty 
in the requirement that every member 
of a given family turn a hand to any 
form of manual labor; but in the case 
of my friend Matthews, two hundred 
vears later, except for the rather beauti- 
ful exhibition of filial piety, there was 


something almost sinful in a spiritua| 
system which forced an unwilling artis 
to spend his leisure hours wheeling 
manure, 

Nor was this sense of duty whic, 
chained poor Matthews to his barrow as 
isolated or as antiquated as it migh| 
seem. It is the same inborn America) 
creed which demands that my friend 
Loretta should not only work all day 
long, but assume the postures of work- 
ing. It is the same instinct which gives 
almost a religious tinge to “drives,” 
Rotary Clubs, and other manifestations 
of the “turn out and get together spirit.” 
The old New England worship of labo; 
has, in short, become the moderi 
American worship of “pep.” 

The idea that a torrential energy has 
any value merely for its own sake is one 
of the most ridiculous doctrines ever 
propounded. It is one which genuine 
industry in its higher forms has long 
since outgrown. The “man of dynamic 
vigor,” stripped to his shirt sleeves, 
buried in a sea of papers, talking into 
three or four telephones at once, is, in 
modern commercial life, a figure as ob- 
solete as the heavy dragoon. Reluc- 
tantly, ruefully, even the novelist and tlie 
interviewer have been forced to paint the 
captain of industry as what he generally 
is—a quiet, humorous gentleman in 
tweeds, sitting at an empty desk, doing 
nothing that he can hire anyone else to 
do and reserving plenty of time to talk 
to anyone who may happen along. After 
the war Marshall Foch was asked how 
he turned back the German advance, 
and he answered, “I smoked my pipe.” 
It sounds highly true, for the traditional 
failure of volunteer officers in wartime is 
usually due not to incapacity but to a 
stewing frenzy of useless zeal. 

But of all the tenets of this outworn 
creed, the most deep-rooted is the idea 
that manual labor is more ennobling 
than any other kind of work. To men 
and women who actually like to dig 
ditches, mend fences, mow lawns, and 
hang doors, I have nothing to say. No 
one objects to a fanatic so long as he 
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does not become a proselytizer, a tyrant, 
but this is exactly what all these amateur 
come-out-and-do-it-yourself people al- 
ways are. They have such a nervous 
little way of forcing all the rest of a 
household into their schemes. Nobody 
on earth has more complete power to up- 
set a perfect day than a “ practical” man 
or woman. Just as you come down 
beaming to breakfast, fresh from your 
tub, one of these insects is sure to ex- 
claim, “ Well, people, wouldn’t this be an 
ideal day to move the chicken house?” 
The practical, handy men of a household 
are bad enough—*Come on, Charlie, 
just give me a hand with this beam and 
we'll snake it into place in no time”— 
but the women with garden lust are the 
worst. Just as you have settled down 
in a hammock with a book, out they are 
sure to come with a pair of gloves and a 
trowel. There is only one thing to do— 
throw down your book, mutter “Oh, 
Hell!” and trudge off to the tool house 
for the pick and shovel. 

To my mind there is only one reason 
on earth for doing a physical task—and 
that is to get it done. There are very 
few forms of manual labor that I have 
not done in my time, and if I were left 
on the proverbial desert island, I should 
do them again; but until necessity 
arises, [ cannot see why any creed or 
distorted loyalty should force me into 
any profession but my own. I never in- 
sist that my “practical” friends put in 
their leisure moments as jugglers, drop 
forgers, trap drummers, wig makers, or 
Arabie scholars. Why, then, should 
they think it shameful in me that I re- 
fuse to find pleasure in being a glazier or 
a ploughboy? 

I think that the manual-labor enthu- 
siasts must realize this weak spot in 
their armor, for, in the usual manner of 
weak causes, they have bolstered up 
their creed with conventional, stupid 
defenses. 

First, health. ‘“‘What you need, old 
man, is a good day’s work in the open. 
Just come out and hoe corn to-day and 
you'll never realize that you have a 


liver.” Rot and piffle! I wouldn't dis- 
turb my liver for anything on earth. I 
have earned my living with it for twenty 
years. Health nothing! Look at your 
New England farmer of the last gener- 
ation—a broken-down old man at fifty, 
crippled and rheumatic in every limb. 
Compare him with the stockbroker of 
the same age and generation. The 
healthiest class of men that I know are 
librarians. 

And where do the champion athletes 
come from? From everywhere except 
the ranks of manual labor. The ama- 
teurs come from the pampered youth of 
the select schools and colleges. The pro- 
fessionals come from bellboys, taxicab 
drivers, sandlot loafers, and hangers-on 
of race tracks and pool rooms. When 
they have reached the age of thirty they 
get a steady, open-air job on the police 
force and go all to pieces. 

Another great argument of the manual 
labor addicts is pride of achievement. 
“Just look at this table!” they say. “I 
made it myself, and it cost me only eight 
dollars and sixty-two cents for the nails 
and lumber!” 

Well, it looks it. Come now, frankly, 
my fellow sufferers of idle inclinations, 
let’s throw a harpoon into this kind of 
talk. Did you ever see a table made or 
a door hung or a floor laid or a lawn 
mowed by an amateur that couldn’t 
have been done better, in half the time, 
by a third-rate professional? Person- 
ally, J never have; but how we do have 
to lie over that misfit junk so proudly 
exhibited by its makers! 

Yes, now that I think of it, I will ad- 
mit that there is just one good reason 
for taking up amateur manual labor and 
that is to stop these practical people 
from talking. It is the only way that 
you ever will stop them, for they are 
sure to get you tied to the garden roller 
sooner or later; but, after studying their 
methods for many years, I have worked 
out a secret technic that makes the proc- 
ess as nearly painless as possible. 

The secret is one at which I hinted at 
the opening of this study. It is not, I 
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repeat, really work that these people de- 
mand, but a great show of bustle. Thus, 
first, a good plan is to get up a fluent 
command of technical language, such as 
“two-by-fours,” * 


soil.” 


‘compost,’ and “sub- 
The object of this is to start an 
argument, for as long as you argue you 
won't have to work. Then go out with 
your amateur boss and manage to get in 
a whole lot of running, grunting, and 
handing. “Heft” is a great word to say. 
But the best way of all to keep suspicion 
from yourself is to get a long string and 
two pegs and keep pounding them in at 
odd spots all over the garden. If any- 
one comes near you, begin to count 
aloud to yourself—‘‘two-foot-six by 
eighteen-three plus nine equals eight.” 
This process is the holy of holies of prac- 
tical work, and as long as you keep on 
doing it no one will ever disturb you. 
Finally, when you really think that it 
is time to ring off the farce, go out be- 
hind the barn, find a pool of black mud 
and smear it carefully over your face and 
forearms, with particular attention to 
the finger nails. Then return to your 
fellow workers, slap your chest three 
times (meaning ozone) and say, “ Well, 
shall we call it a day?” I guarantee 
this method every time. The scars are 
there. They can’t disprove them. They 
will let you off, completely satisfied. 


PONS ASINORUM 
BY PERCY WAXMAN 


HE other night T met a friend 
Who kindly took me home to dinner, 

And then suggested that we spend 
The evening seeing “Saint or Sinner?’ 


We saw a husband, lover, wife— 
The same old tiresome triangle, 


The same old British “smart set”’ life, 
The same old matrimonial tangle. 


We saw a middle-aged M. P. 
Who, so devoted to his labors, 
Could never spare the time for tea 
Or calling with his wife on neighbors. 
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Poor Marcia, his enchanting bride, 
Quite takes to heart his sad defection 
And foolishly she turns aside 
For admiration and affection. 


She smiles on Rodney Flete, a friend, 
Who seems to have no end of leisure, 
For eagerly he swears he’d spend 
His life in doing Marcia’s pleasure. 


Now Marcia, though of good intent, 
Sees far too much of Master Roddy 
And flirts with him (through discontent 

Which isn’t good for anybody. 


Her husband George's time’s too bent 
Upon his dreams of rising higher 
To some high post in parliament 
To note his wife at play with fire. 


But passion, like a blazing wood, 
When started, nothing seems to dim it 
And though she swore that she’d been good, 
Her husband thought she'd gone the limit 


To quench his ire, George has resort 
To seek the aid of legal forces; 
And thus we see him in a court 
Where people go who want divorces. 
The trial proceeds; Marcia in tears 
Is by her husband’s counsel harassed; 
While every word she speaks appears 
To make her more and more embarrasse: 


The evidence against the wife 

Is flimsy quite beyond description— 
Quite utterly untrue to life 

But true, no doubt, to stage prescription 


Just as the tension’s at its height 

And Marcia’s cause is all but over 
A waiter swears that on the night 

He saw her with her aunt at Dover. 


The suit’s withdrawn; back home they go; 
George swears in future to do better. 
But as I sat through all this woe 
I wished to God he’d never met her. 


DOMPTEUR DES DAMES 
BY REBECCA EAST 


E was a small man whose pale 
blue eyes were fringed with light 
lashes. You were apt to notice him be- 
cause he was so insignificant. You 
wondered how 


anyone so small, who 
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looked on life through so delicately 
colored a lens, could be so aggressive. 
You wondered this when you saw him 
hustling through the crowd at the sub- 
way, using his thin shoulders to cut his 
way straight to the door of the train. 
You did not know, of course, that Mr. 
Cuppy went thus through a crowd be- 
cause of the manner of his being. He 
would never have knocked a man down 
in order to achieve hisend. A woman?— 
If a woman were able to detach herself 
from the stress of her surroundings long 
enough to look at Mr. Cuppy, she would 
undoubtedly have stood aside and said, 
* Do take my place.” 

And Mr. Cuppy would have taken her 
place. 

She would probably never have known 
just what there was in Mr. Cuppy to 
impel her to this sacrifice. She might 
have justified her moment of weakness 
later in the evening as she watched her 
large wholesome husband carve the 
roast, by saying, “ Little men are kind of 
pathetic. They don’t have any chance 
in a crowd.” 

Mr. Cuppy was always more success- 
fulin an encounter ddeux. His life was a 
series of such encounters. He was 
married, and his friends looked upon 
his marriage as a model arrangement. 

His wife was a nice little thing with 
mouse-colored hair and spotted amber- 
colored eyes. When Mr. Cuppy 
married her she was hot-tempered and 
romantic and her hair was almost red in 
the sunlight. She married Mr. Cuppy 
because she was in love with a prize- 
fighter who ordered her about, and she 
resented discipline. 

Mr. Cuppy believed in ruling by love. 
His blue eyes would rest affectionately 
upon his Augusta when little flames 
would begin to shoot through her hair 
and her eyes and into her cheeks, and 
he would say, in his gentle voice: 

‘Go into your room and shut the door 
until you have gotten control of your- 
self.”” 

Once she stayed in her room for three 


days, and then Mr. Cuppy was forced 
Vou. CXLVII.—No. 877.—17 


to write a note, which he slid under the 
door and which said: 

“You have sulked long enough. I 
must ask you to come out and attend to 
your household duties.” 

When she was not misbehaving, Mr. 
Cuppy addressed her as “child.” He 
always whistled when he came in the 
front door and Augusta would run to 
meet him, to answer his question as to 
what his little girl had been doing to-day. 
The sound of the key in the door was 
Augusta’s cue to drop five vears from 
her mental age. One day Mr. Cuppy 
brought her a cocker spaniel, and after 
that when he whistled, Augusta let the 
dog tell him the day's events first. Mr. 
Cuppy did not mind. There was very 
little difference in his form of greeting. 
Occasionally, when his mind was on 
other things, he kissed the dog. But 
Augusta did not like to have her ears 
pulled. 

Now and then Augusta thought of her 
prizefighter who had retired from the 
ring and was raising asparagus. He 
wrote her once that he preferred this 
profession because it entailed no re- 
sponsibility. Asparagus grew when it 
got ready and in the meantime—for the 
next three or four vears—he had nothing 
to do except to shave once a day, and he 
was considering side-burns to lessen this 
burden. Mr. Cuppy thought this an 
inexcusably lax attitude toward life. 
He thought that everyone should have 
some occupation. He thought that even 
his little wife should have an occupation. 
So he laid down an elaborate schedule 
of exercise and education for the 
spaniel. It took practically all of 
Augusta’s day. When the dog had 
reached the proper age she took him out 
into Central Park and told him very 
prettily about the birds and the flowers. 
Later they went to the Zoo and Augusta 
described delicately the sex life of the 
herbaceous mammals. But in spite of all 
this, he went wrong. Mr. Cuppy 
refused to adopt even one of the puppies. 
He said that discipline must prevail and 
that by softening the penalties of sin 
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you were condoning the sin itself. Au- 
gusta cried a little because after all the 
puppies did not in the least resemble 
their father. She consoled herself with 
the hope that in this case the wages of 
the spaniel’s sin would be death. 

By the time the Cuppys had been 
married for five years Augusta’s training 
was complete. Of course, she made mis- 
takes, but she almost always managed 
to conceal them. She seldom thought 
of the prizefighter and when she did it 
was with a shudder. 

**Domineering man,” she thought, 
“what a dreadful life I should have had 
with him!” 


ETIQUETTE 
BY NEWMAN LEVY 


HEN invited to dine with the Joneses 
Or when asked by the Smiths to a 
dance, 
You will find that you'll pull a few boneses 
If you don’t study up in advance. 


When your hostess comes forward to greet 
you 
It will make the old girl feel at ease 
If you say, “Kid, I’m happy to meet you. 
How’s your hubby, the big piece of 
cheese?” 


At dinner don’t dash to the table 
And grab all the food that’s in sight. 
Just wrap up what’s left, if you’re able, 
And take it home with you that night. 


An impression, once made, often lingers, 
And these habits, when formed, last for 
life— 
So don’t ever eat steak with your fingers, 
And don’t try to eat peas with your 


knife. 


If your soup you upset on your neighbor, 
A joke will soon quiet her wrath. 

Just say, “Well that saves you the labor 
Of taking next Saturday’s bath.” 


If your hostess’s child, etat seven, 
Should be asked by the guests to recite, 
In an audible voice say, “‘Good heaven, 
If that brat starts in yawping—good 
night!” 
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So study these verses—you need them— 
And learn how to act and to dress. 

And you'll find, if you carefully read them, 
That you'll soon be a social success. 


THE GIFT OF SONG 
BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


NE day when I was about ten 
years old, and George eight, my 
father suddenly remembered an_ in- 
tention of his to have us taught music. 
There were numerous other things that 
he felt every boy ought to learn, such as 
swimming and tennis and blacking his 
own shoes, and bookkeeping; to sa) 
nothing of school work, in which he 
expected a boy to excel. He now re- 
called that music, too, should be included 
in our education. He himself played the 
plano, though he had forgotten all but 
a few pieces; and he held that all chil- 
dren should be taught to play on some- 
thing, and sing. 
He was right, perhaps. At any rate, 
there is a great deal to be said for his 


program. On the other hand, there are 
children and children. I had no ear for 
music. 


My father was the last man to take 
this into consideration, however: he 
looked upon children as raw material 
that a father should mold. When I said 
I couldn’t sing, he said nonsense. He 
went to the piano. He played a scale, 
cleared his throat, and sang Do, re, mi, 
and the rest. He did this with relish. 
He sang it again, high and low. He 
then turned to me and told me to sing 
it, too, while he accompanied me. 

I was bashful. I again told him 
earnestly that I couldn’t sing. He 
laughed. “What do you know about 
what you can or can’t do?” And he 
added in a firm, kindly voice, ‘Do 
whatever I tell you.” He was always 
so sure of himself that I couldn’t help 
having faith in him. For all I knew, 
he could detect the existence of organs 
in a boy of which that boy had no evi- 
dence. It was astonishing, certainly, 


but if he said I could sing, I could sing. 
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I planted myself respectfully before 
him. He played the first note. He 
never wasted time in explanations; that 
was not his way; and [ had only the 
dimmest understanding of what he 
wished me to do. But I struck out, 
haphazard, and chanted the extraor- 
dinary syllables loudly. 

“No, no, no!”’ said my father, dis- 
gustedly. 

We tried it again. 

“No, no, no!’ He struck the notes 
louder. 

We tried it repeatedly. 

I gradually saw that I was supposed 
to match the piano, in some way, with 
my voice. But how such a thing could 
be done I had no notion whatever. The 
kind of sound a piano made was differ- 
ent from the sound of a voice. And the 
various notes—I could hear that each 
one had its own sound, but that didn’t 
help me out any: they were all total 
strangers. One end of the piano made 
deep noises, the other end shrill; I could 
make my voice deep, shrill, or medium; 
but that was the best I could do. 

At the end of what seemed to me an 
hour, I still stood at attention, while my 
father still tried energetically to force 
me to sing. It was an absolute dead- 
lock. He wouldn't give in, and I 
couldn’t. Two or three times I had 
felt for a moment I was getting the 
hang of it, but my voice wouldn’t do 
what I wanted; I don’t think it could. 
Anyhow, my momentary grasp of the 
problem soon faded. It felt so queer to 
be trying to do anything exact with my 
voice. And Father was so urgent about 
it, and the words so outlandish. Do, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do! What a night- 
mare! Though by this time he had 
abandoned his insistence on my learn- 
ing the seale; he had reduced his 
demands to my singing one single note: 
Do. I continually opened my mouth 
wide, as he had instructed me, and 
shouted the word Do at random, hoping 
it might be the pitch. He snorted, and 


again struck the piano. I again shouted 
Do. 





George sat on the sofa by the folding 
doors, watching me with great sym- 
pathy. He always had the easy end of 
it. I don’t mean to be ill-natured about 
George; he was a good brother; he 
looked up to me, loved me, and I 
couldn't help loving him; but I used 
to get tired of being his path-breaker in 
encounters with father. All father’s 
experience as a parent was obtained at 
my hands. He was a man who had 
many impossible hopes for his children, 
and it was only as he tried these on me 
that he slowly became disillusioned. 
He clung to each hope tenaciously; he 
surrendered none without a long strug- 
gle; after which he felt baffled and in- 
dignant, and I felt done up, too. At 
such times if only he had repeated the 
attack on my brothers, it might have 
been hard on them but at least it would 
have given me a slight rest. But no, 
when he had had a disappointment, he 
turned to new projects. And as I was 
the eldest, the new were always tried 
first on me. George and the others 
trailed along happily, in comparative 
peace, while I perpetually confronted 
father in a wrestling match upon some 
new ground. ... 

My mother came into the room in her 
long swishing skirts. My father was 
obstinately striking the piano for the 
nine thousandth time, and I was dis- 
couragedly and hopelessly calling out 
Do. 

“Why Clare! what are you doing?” 
my mother cried. 

My father jumped up. I suppose that 
at heart he was relieved at her inter- 
ruption—it allowed him to stop without 
facing the fact of defeat. But he strongly 
wished to execute any such maneuver 
without loss of dignity, and mother 
never showed enough regard for this, 
from his point of view. Besides, he was 
full of a natural irritation at the way 
things resisted him. He had visited 
only a part of this on me. The rest he 
now hurled at her. He said would she 
kindly go away and leave him alone 
with his sons. He declared he would 
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not be interferred with. He banged the 
piano lid shut. He was “sick and tired 
of being systematically thwarted and 
hindered,” and he swore he would be 
damned if he’d stand it. Off he went to 
his room. 

“You'll only have to come right back 
down again,” my mother called after him. 
“The soup’s being put on the table.” 

“I don’t want any dinner.” 

“Oh Clare! please! it’s oyster soup!” 

“Don’t want any.” He slammed his 
room door. 

We sat down, frightened, at table. I 
was exhausted. But the soup was a life- 
saver. It was more like a stew, really. 
Rich milk, oyster juice, and big oysters. 
I put lots of small hard crackers in 
mine, and one slice of French toast. 
That hot toast soaked in soup was 
delicious, only there wasn’t much of it, 
and as father particularly liked it, we 
had to leave it for him. But there was 
plenty of soup: a great tureen full. 
Each boy had two helpings. 

Father came down in the middle of it, 
still offended, but he ate his full share. 
I guess he was somewhat in need of a 
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life-saver himself. The chops and peas 
and potatoes came on. He gradually 
forgot how we’d wronged him. 

There were too many things always 
happening at our family dinners, too 
many new vexations, or funny things, for 
him to dwell on the past. 

But though he was willing enough, 
usually, to drop small resentments, 
nevertheless, there were certain recol- 
lections that remained in his mind—suc); 
as the feeling that mother failed to 
understand his plans for our welfare, 
and made his duty needlessly hard for 
him by her interference; and that I was 
an awkward little boy, and great troubk 
to train. 

Not that these thoughts disturbed 
him, or lessened at all his self-confidence. 
He lit his cigar after dinner and leaned 
back philosophically, taking deep vigor- 
ous puffs with enjoyment, and drinking 
black coffee. When I said, “Good night, 
father,”’ he smiled at me like a humorous 
potter, pausing to consider—for the 
moment—an odd bit of clay. Then he 
patted me affectionately on the shoulder 
and I went up to bed. 
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The Bats in Some Belfries 


BY EDWARD 


HAT do people de who have no 
bats in their belfries? How do 
they get along at all with minds con- 
cerned with nothing more than the pro- 
saic details of life—getting money and 
spending it, working at their jobs, look- 
ing for pleasures or consolations, keep- 
ing house, minding children, conducting 
“drives,” giving dinner parties, and 
such things? Don’t they get terribly 
bored with those exercises? When they 
need to retire into their thoughts have 
they any good thoughts to retire into? 
Have they any likely expectations a lit- 
tle remote from the ordinary to keep in 
mind, and give them an interest in news- 
papers and other means of information, 
to watch for signs that these expecta- 
tions are making good or the contrary? 
How can people possibly be interested 
in contemporary novels? Life-as-it-is is 
very cold victual, served up after life- 
us-it-was has gone by the board, and be- 
fore life-as-it-is-to-be has taken form. 
(ontemporary stories are mostly about 
life as it is. Some of them are charged 
with speculations about whither it is 
tending, and what it will be like when 
it is developed. Such books, however 
defective, may have some interest, but 
hooks merely about life as it is, which 
show no consciousness that it is a mere 
relic of a dead past and no curiosity 
about where it is driving to, must be 
food for minds which are very easily 
satisfied. 
Now a good bat or two in one’s belfry 
insures one from being bored to death 
with worn-out commonplaces. To have 
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lively expectations about the next phase 
of life and curiosity about any informa- 
tion that purports to throw light on it, 
is an excellent bat. So everything which 
is concerned with the extraordinary new 
developments of the powers of man, 
whether natural and material or super- 
natural and elusive, helps to keep the 
faculties alert and observant. Reason- 
ably good theories about the future of 
the human race and even about its re- 
mote past; exhumed information that 
throws light on how much human beings 
had come to know in prehistoric times; 
information about the derivation of 
races as we know them, and their prob- 
able destiny—all these things are help- 
ful to spirits worn with waiting on the 
machinations of politicians and the slug- 
gishness of popular majorities. Spirit- 
ism is an excellent bat. The theory that 
the ten lost tribes of Israel are the pro- 
genitors to an uncertain extent of races 
now active in world affairs is a better bat 
that any normal person who has not ex- 
amined it could imagine. Everybody 
who wants to stay really alive had better 
accept it as true that man is a wonderful 
creature whose evolution is imperfectly 
traced, whose limitations are exagger- 
ated, whose powers are almost limitless, 
about whom what is known is a mere be- 
ginning of what is knowable, and that 
knowledge is still in its infancy, though 
accumulating at a tremendous rate and 
reaching out toward marvels which will 
make our contemporary wonders seem 
commonplace. 

Speculations about the ten lost tribes 
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of Israel and what became of them are 
not new. One recalls a book published 
forty years or more ago which argued that 
the Nestorians, East Syrians of Turkey 
and Persia, were descended from them. 
For the last sixty years the lost-articles 
department of history has been increas- 
ingly invaded by inquirers for those 
tribes. A whole literature about them 
has grown up, and it is by no means bad 
reading, and affords information about 
many curious things, even if it fails of 
conviction. If the lost tribes perished, 
then a great deal of space in the Bible 
has been wasted on their beginning and 
early history as a part of the Kingdom 
of Israel. If Jacob’s prophetic estimate 
of his children’s qualities is to go for 
naught, why has it been offered and con- 
tinued to be offered to millions on mil- 
lions of Bible readers? Few things in 
the Old Testament are read so much and 
have excited so much reflection as those 
forecasts. It is told in the Bible how the 
Israelites misbehaved, neglected orders, 
flirted with idolaters, and “cut up” under 
the influence of bad associates and weak 
kings, and how the Kingdom of Israel 
split and the ten tribes got lost from the 
rest, while the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin kept on for a while longer as an 
organized kingdom. At that time the 
lost tribes pretty well disappeared from 
the record of history, but that they con- 
tinued to exist and to cut a figure in the 
world was confidently believed for many 
centuries, so that two epistles in the 
New Testament are addressed to the dis- 
persed part of Israel. 

The story of the imaginative people 
who want to connect the lost tribes with 
the history of Europe and especially the 
British Isles, and through them with the 
American people, begins with an alleged 
migration of the Prophet Jeremiah to 
Ireland in the year B.c. 721. They say 
he took with him two royal princesses 
who were his granddaughters; that he 
settled at Tara, which became a center 
of civilization and presently the seat of 
a university. Presumably the harp that 
hung in Tara halls is the familiar harp 
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on the Irish flag. That was not all by a 
good deal. Other tribes are traced by 
these ingenious inquirers to England, 
partly out of Bible statements and proph- 
ecies, partly by existing monuments, 
partly by allusions in the writings of 
profane historians. The names of na 
tions and tribes, sustaining various 
changes, are used to trace the move- 
ment of the tribes that bore them. So 
the Saxons are said originally to have 
been Isaac’s sons and “British” is al- 
leged to be a word made up from 
“Brith” covenant, and “ish” man, and 
means man of the Covenant. There is 
a story that when the Prophet Jeremiah 
came to Ireland he brought with him the 
stone which is now the seat of the coro- 
nation chair of England, which is kept 
in Westminster Abbey and in which 
every English monarch sits when he is 
crowned. There is such a chair. There 
is such a stone, and it is probably known 
that it came from Ireland. Whether the 
Prophet Jeremiah brought it there, and 
whether it is the stone that Jacob’s head 
rested on when he had his dream and 
when he wrestled with the Angel, are 
matters proper for discussion and are 
amply discussed in the various books 
which relate to the Anglo-Israel sug- 
gestion. 

The Anglo-Israel people are pretty 
liberal about the disposition of the 
world. They do not insist that it is all 
going to the Chosen People, but they 
are quite strong for the opinion that the 
tribes of Israel have been nursed along 
for offices of special usefulness to man- 
kind. They include the Normans and 
doubtless the Bretons among the peo- 
ples who have had an infusion of the 
prophetic stock. They include the Celts 
generally, especially the Welsh. One 
gathers something out of their books 
about the early intercourse between the 
countries east of the Mediterranean and 
the British Isles which is news to most 
casual readers of history. The upshot of 
all these curious investigations is that it 
belongs to the British, the Americans, 
and the Jews to hang together and work 
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tovether as descendants of Israel, how- 
ever mixed with other elements, and that 
they have in common distinctive pur- 
poses which differentiate them from the 
Latin Nations, and the other peoples of 
Europe. 

There is a little monthly paper or 
magazine—The New Watchman—pub- 
lished in Boston that is devoted to the 
exposition of this curious theory. It is 
a very good publication, of an excellent 
spirit, and calls itself “‘a magazine of 
spiritual progress devoted to the identi- 
fication of the English-speaking nations 
with the lost Israel of the Scripture, and 
to the mission of Israel restored in all 
that it means to the world.” It adver- 
tises the more recent books which relate 
to this subject. 

Anybody that really wants to qualify 
as a son of Israel ought to be able to do 
it. The terms are liberal: the stock is 
extensively diffused and mixed with 
other stocks, but watered stock will do. 
The main inheritance is spiritual, and 
that may come by assimilation, so the 
Gentiles may get it. 

The suggestion is useful to take some 
of the curse off of the researches and ex- 
positions of Lothrop Stoddard, Charles 
W. Gould, and Madison Grant who in- 
sist with so much fervor that we must 
be Nordics or perish. Maybe the Lost 
Tribes are the real Nordics, or found 
them sympathetic and grafted onto 
them. Perhaps some of the tribes of 
Israel merged into the Teutonic race, 
which Houston Chamberlain insisted 
was the world’s white hope. 

A great merit of the Anglo-Israel hy- 
pothesis is that it takes the Jews in out 
of the cold, and provides them with 
blood relatives in a good position in life. 
If the British are descendants of Jacob, 
even in a diluted degree, the Jews can’t 
complain because Jerusalem is in British 
hands. It is still in the family. 

The two great questions that are in- 
teresting to us human creatures are: 
where did we come from and where are 
we going to? Both of them seem in 
these times to be in rapid process of 


elucidation. A lot is turning up all the 
time about the world that was, and a lot 
more about the world that is to come. 
Between the excavations in Egypt, 
Chaldea, Crete, Yucatan and other 
places which reek with antiquity, and 
the adventures of the spiritists which 
constantly increase in interest and cred- 
ibility, we seem to be in good way to get 
enough information about human life to 
live it more successfully than it has been 
lived heretofore. Knowledge is not 
worth anything, or at least cannot 
achieve very much, until the human 
mind is ready to receive it. Knowledge 
that comes before it can be generally un- 
derstood is very apt to perish, or at least 
to lie idle and helpless until general in- 
formation, or what we call science, be- 
gins to catch up with it. There is that 
old diary of Friar Bacon which seems to 
have wonderful things in it, but in his 
day it was not safe to disclose them, let 
alone try to make them work. All the 
way down recorded history, which is a 
mighty short path considering how old 
the world is, one finds heads bobbing up 
that had something in them quite out of 
the ordinary. The habit was to cut 
them off if they were troublesome and 
threatened to interfere too much with 
the existing order. That is not done 
now. The custodians of knowledge are 
very jealous, but they do not kill and 
burn as much as they did, and science 
really begins to have some imagination. 
What has been ascertained is so extraor- 
dinary that it helps the case of folks 
who claim that they have greater won- 
ders still to show. The inferior scientists 
hold on to the idea that what they don't 
know is not knowledge, but the top 
scientists know better. They know that 
they have only scratched the surface of 
human life and the purpose of whoever 
ordained it. 

These are anxious times in this world. 
They worry a great many people, and 
there is abundant reason for all of their 
anxieties. The great problems left by 
the war are working out, of course, but 
they seem to lag about it. There are the 
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French troops in the Rhineland and 
much loss of sleep over the problem how 
to get them out. There is the whole 
great problem of the reorganization of 
Europe and how to induce the nations 
of that continent to work together, 
trade with one another, get the wheels 
of commerce moving, and win back or- 
der and sufficient sustenance to human 
life. There is the extraordinary problem 
of Russia, showing some signs of solu- 
tion by a partial abandonment of com- 
munism, but still grievously complicated 
by fantastic and rather frantic assaults 
on all religion, and by the great diffi- 
culiy of constituting working agree- 
ments between the Soviet Government 
and the others. There are problems in 
the Near East which have to do with 
material things, and there are problems 
of the Far East which are very much 
concerned with spiritual things. There 
are the Turks and their destiny to con- 
sider, but no visible force in sight that 
is competent to handle this problem 
after it has been considered. Of Europe, 
as a whole, there is no existing manage- 
ment that can handle its problems. In 
so far as they work out, they work out 
by the action of underlying forces. The 
great powers try to take care of their 
own. The League of Nations is able to 
do something sometimes, but in the 
main, the great disease of Europe is 
progressing under the observation of 
doctors who have no remedies powerful 
enough to control it. 

With Europe in that state, is it sur- 
prising that so many people are on the 
lookout for new developments in man, 
new knowledge to guide him, new powers 
to fetch him out of the predicament that 
he isin? Those are the people who have 
bats in their belfries. They want to 
know. They want to understand. They 
want to see the path cleared to some- 
thing. They search the Scriptures to an 
extraordinary extent, compare with 
what they find there any outside spir- 
itual information which they can pick 
up, and keep their eyes and ears open 
to new suggestions. They think that 
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what the world most needs is a bette; 
and fuller understanding of human life. 
and they are far readier than they were 
five or six years ago to examine anything 
that promises to be helpful to that un- 
derstanding. A great many people be- 
lieve in immortality, believe that the 
dead go on living and wonder that the) 
have not more to say to us—wonder that 
out of their enlarged experience they do 
not make to us more suggestions abou! 
the conduct of life. More people all the 
time entertain the belief that they do 
make such suggestions, are making 
them now and are trying systemati- 
cally to perfect communication wit!) 
the living. 

If the common knowledge of mankind 
is up to the job of straightening out the 
complications of this present world, wel! 
and good; let the possessors of that 
knowledge do it. The field is open to 
them and no one is hindering their ef 
forts. But if the job is too much for 
them, the possessors of uncommon 
knowledge may very properly bring to 
notice whatever they know or think they 
know that has a bearing on the general 
situation. 

Knowledge is in a wonderfully forward 
state. The flying people, the radio peo- 
ple, some of the doctors, do marvelous 
things. One reads in the Living Age the 
report of two Frenchmen on the possi- 
bility of seeing without eyes. One reads 
in the newspapers about experiments in 
hearing with the hands. The latest in- 
novator in the care of eyesight starts out 
by saying, “You do not see with the 
eyes; you see with the mind.” That is 
true. One sees with the mind, one hears 
with the mind. If one can learn to hear 
without the apparatus of the ear and see 
without the apparatus of the eye, so 
much the better. The thought is pre- 


posterous, but it is not incredible, so 
thoroughly it is coming to be recognized 
in our day that the body is a transitory 
and defective dwelling and that what 
really counts is the spirit that lives in it 
for a while, and presently leaves it and 
goes on. 
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IT MADE ME WANT TO STAY 


HOME AND PEEL POTATOES 


I Believed What I Read About Radio 


BY HOMER CROY 


WAS living a quiet, happy, normal life 
until I read in the papers about a boy of 


eleven who had built a radio set out of old 


ast-off bed springs and some clothesline- 
wire at a total cost of sixty-seven cents. By 
turning a knob he could get Grand Opera. 
My imagination was fired. If a boy of eleven 
could do that, what couldn’t I do? I was 
ilmost forty. 

It would be wonderful to loaf around home 
f an evening in my everyday clothes, turn 
some sort of knob, reach up into the ether, 
and pull down an opera which people were 
paving fifteen dollars a seat to hear. And 
uit of bed springs! I went down into our 
basement, where we keep everything that we 
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shall never need, and found an old set of bed 
springs and some clothesline. 

I was happy—soon Galli Curci would be 
in our sitting room. 

I began to read about what radio would 
do. It made my brain reel. 

I found that it would bring the news of the 
world and dump it down in my sitting room 
for me. It would give me the weather, it 
would give me the baseball news. I could 
hear the greatest singers; the greatest inven- 
tors would talk about their inventions. I 
would hear stirring political speeches by the 
greatest statesmen in the country. Traffic 
would be cleared and the President would 
speak to millions. I thrilled—think of being 
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able to lean back in my nrorris chair and have 
the President give me his views on things! 
I began to feel sorry for all the people who 
had died before radio. They had lived in the 
Dark Ages. 

Each day new wonders danced before my 
eyes. I saw radio compared to the printing 
press; I saw statements proving to some- 
body’s entire satisfaction that radio had made 
a greater advancement in the few years since 
its discovery than printing had in three hun- 
dred _ years. 

Radio was going to revolutionize things. 
I discovered how it could send a message 
round the world before I could wink my eye. 
I was stunned by it; I winked my eye again 
—the message had made another complete 
trip. Again I marveled. Motion pictures 
were to be sent by radio. They were to be 
shot up into the ether, hurled through space, 
brought down on the other side of the world, 
tamed and projected on the screen. People 
in airplanes flying over Hackensack, New 
Jersey, say, or over Wilkes-Barre—it made 
no difference where—could talk to people in 
a submarine beneath the waters of the mighty 
ocean. Every paper, every magazine I picked 
up had something about this new wonder. I 
read how forest fires could be discovered, an- 
nounced, and fought by means of radio. I 
read how battleships were now being con- 
trolled by radio, how they were sent hither 
and yon, turned, maneuvered, with not a soul 
on board—all by radio. I read how men in 
tanks will advance into the firing line of the 
future with the voice of their commanding 
officer sounding in their ears. I read how 
people being whirled across the country in 
trains would hear the latest news, talk to 
friends, transact business; how churches 
would have mighty but unseen congregations, 
how forest rangers in the heart of the great 
woods would dance to Broadway's music and 
listen to prize fights. I learned how stirring 
speeches at great banquets where the wit and 
wisdom of a nation was gathered would be 
poured into my ear free of charge. 

But hold! that was only the beginning. 

Radio was not only to make a new man of 
me, but also it was to make a new woman of 
my wife. Her day was to be brightened, the 
monotony of her home work was to be re- 
lieved, and in proof I saw a happy wife sit- 
ting in the kitchen, paring potatoes with a 
pair of head-phones over her ears. The 
strains of an aria were coming in, and on the 
woman's face was a strangely happy expres- 


sion. All my wife need do would be to t 

a knob and she could hear the latest ne 
or the sweet, inspiring strains of a symphx 
orchestra would come floating out of the « 
pyrean blue into our kitchen. It made | 
want to stay at home and peel potato: 
But I had my evenings. Commerce could: 
take them away from me. All I had to 
then was to unhook something and I shou 
hear lectures on art, science, health, and Jo: 
life, how to eat, how to sleep soundly, ho 
to breathe properly, how to make paying i 
vestments, how to understand psychoanal 
sis. I had practically wasted my life, up | 
now. And then I read the prediction of som: 
ambitious scientist. Radio wasn’t to be cor 
fined merely to the earth. It was an into: 
planetary proposition. In the future w 
should communicate with Mars by mean: 
of it. 

I couldn’t wait any longer. I mustn't 
waste my life in the old humdrum manner 
My homemade set was only half finished, so 
I carried the bed springs and clothesline-wir 
back to the basement and went out to buy 
a modest priced receiving set. This was no 
time to hesitate, to haggle over a few dollars 
so I bought one more expensive than I could 
afford and carried it home. I tried to under 
stand the book of instructions, but by now 
I was so worked up that I couldn't wait to 
enter upon this new and wonderful life. | 
hired the electrician to come in and put it up 
for me. He assured me that he had done a 
good iob, and when I got his bill I knew that 
he had. 

At last the set was installed. I was now 
ready to live to the full. I wanted our friends 
to see the wonders of radio. and I invited 
them in. I had an amplifying horn attached 
so that all couid hear. All the guests need 
do was to sit back and marvel at Science. 

They came. It was a happy evening in 
our household. I took pride in my set, in its 
up-to-dateness. It was a great pleasure to 
give one’s guests something new and surpris- 
ing—something that would show them what 
a mechanical nation America is. In fact, I 
made a little speech about America leading 
the world in radio. I pointed out how young 
radio was and how overnight it had become 
a household necessity. I told them about the 
paring of potatoes. I told them how radio 
had linked the nations of the world together, 
how it had made them one. 

“Do you know how long it takes to send 
a message around the world?” I asked im- 
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essively. “As long as this,” I said, 


nked my eye. 


and 

* Paris is in our backyard.” 

|} waved my hand in the direction of our 
othes poles. 

“Now,” I said, “we shall see what is going 

1 to-night.” 

I consulted the program, which I had cut 
ut from the evening paper. 

“Madame Snitzenbrower, the great con- 
ralto, is going to sing to-night,” 
‘How would you like to hear her?” 

I pronounced her name with relish—she 
was in the papers and much talked about. 
Her manager was very energetic. 

“Very well,” I said, glancing at my watch. 
“We shall now hear her in ‘My Heart Is 
Ever Thumping.’” 

I turned on the amplifying horn. For a 
few moments there was no sound, then a soft 
sputtering began. It grew louder, died away, 
came up and pounded in our ears, then went 
hooting and whooping off. I began to turn 
the knob furiously. 

“T shall have to tune in first,”’ I said. 
catch her in just a moment.” 

The room was filled with the groans of a 
million cats 


I said. 


“Til 


shrieking, hissing, snarl- 
. . I gave the dial another twist and 
half a million dogs . it was awful. 
“Sometimes it does that, at the begin- 
ning,” L explained. “It’s the atmosphere, or 


ng. 


I TWISTED THE DIAL 


AGAIN. 


DRAWER 


the electricity, or the ether, or something that 
way that we don’t understand.” 

I said ““we” because it made it sound as 
if they were having things explained to them 
by one on the inside. 

* Now, I've got them,” I said. ‘* There!” 

A voice came rolling out into the room. 
This is what it said: 

“This is station Nutt, this is station Nutt, 
broadcasting on a four hundred meter wave 
length—tune in accordingly. The announcer 
is Goop, station Nutt. All ready. Ah—um 
ummm. Can you all hear? If you have any 
suggestions please write them in a letter or 
post card and send them to us: General Man- 
ager, Broadcasting Section, station Nutt, Dip- 
somania, New Jersey, Dipsomania, New Jer- 
sey, where they will be opened and read. It 
is only in this way that we can improve our 
service. And that is what we want to do. 
Radio is still art 
ence, if you will—and all you good fans must 
work together to perfect it as rapidly as we 
can. I have been requested that if Mr. 
Amos Miller, who used to go to school in 
Squashville, Herkimer County, with Mr. 
Abner I. Posthole, is listening to-night will 
he please communicate with same in care of 
this company. Thank you! The first selec- 


ah—er—a new —or sci- 


tion on this evening’s program, as announced, 
is Madame Snitzenbrower. 


Unfortunately, 


I COMBED THE ETHER 
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however, Madame Snitzenbrower is not able 
to be present. Her manager telephoned a 
few minutes ago that the artist could not ap- 
pear, but, however, we are able to offer in 
her place Eddie Pzychiz, the boy wonder 
xylophonist, already a great favorite with the 
Nutt audience. Eddie Pzychiz himself in per- 
son will how play “Go to Sleep, Little Birdie 
in the Tree Top.’ 
Eddie Pzychiz, 


onds for connections, please.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, 


the boy wonder. Ten sec- 


By adjusting some knobs, I got rid of 
Eddie. the hoy wonder. 
I looked at the program hurriedly. I 


I had found it. 

“They are having a Keep-the-Air-for-the 
Private-Consumer dinner at the Cauliflower 
Club to-night. 
America are going to speak. 
like to go? 


you.” 


smiled 


Some of the biggest men in 
How would you 
Have a cigarette and I will take 


In ten minutes I had them. 
Just 
broadcaster. 


one 


the 
“The dinner is under progress 


moment, please.” said 


now. The speaking will soon begin.” 

He was right, for inside of twenty minutes 
the up. 
minutes later he sat down. 


toastmaster got Less than thirty 


“That sputtering,” said the broadcaster, 
““was the cheering. Now Senator Ganglion 
of Texas has the floor.” 

The words came floating into the room 
with great clearness—we could almost see 
the affable senator. 

*T am reminded,” he said, “‘of a certain 
darkey down in our section of the country 
who laid a bet with another colored gentle 
man also of our section that he could eat a 
skvlark by Perey Bysshe Shelley accom- 
panied by your favorite entertainer, Mrs. 
Bert Hogan on the saxophone central stand- 
ard time which everybody should hear en- 
titled ‘Why Die in the Water?’ late of the 
Detroit Ways and Means Committee of the 
Inter-state showed a slight rise in light brown 


With that 


medium and hennery whites. 


Sambo called for another dozen and knock- 
ing the ends on the table proceeded to fifth 
annual banquet of the veterans of the Rosen- 
heimer Sash and Blind Company entitled 
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‘How I Make Up’ for the feather market 
from seven to eight and one half per hund: 
weight, including shorts.” 

But I wasn’t despondent—I had read 
much about the wonders of radio. 

I turned through the announcements a: 
adjusted the dial. It was stimulating. | 
side of ten minutes we heard how Grand; 
Woodchuck bit Molly Cottontail in the « 
and how, to teach grandpa a lesson, Farm: 
Brown decided to dig up all his carrots; a 
we were told if we were ever lost in the gre 


woods and were faced by starvation how w 
could tell a mushroom from a toadstool an 
the proper way to cook the same if we ha 
a sun-glass to focus on some dry grass « 
small splinters of wood, preferably moss 
We listened to a report on world-trade cor 
ditions prepared by the investigation and it 
dustrial bureau of the Rahwa 
We heard five dif 
ferent sandmen put the tiny tots to sleep 
we heard eight weather predictions, fourtee 
sets of time signals, twenty opening prices. 


research 
Chamber of Commerce. 


and twenty-four closing prices, a musical eve 
ning by the Woodmen of the World Band i: 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and an educational lectur 
on the grid leak. 

Our guests grew uneasy and began to look 
at their watches. I twisted the dial again. | 
combed the ether—there was a new set of 
time signals, there was a gulf storm brewing 
off Corpus Christi or Puget Sound or som: 
place; the child entertainers had begun, a 
novelty band had tuned up and the closing 
markets on sugar, coffee, cloves and spices 
Was coming in as clear as a bell, and som: 
body had named a star for little Alice Jones 
in Metuchen. 

My guests mumbled a few words and edged 
toward the door. They had walked, but now 
they were so anxious to get away that they 
took a taxi. 

I still have my radio set. 


as good as new. 


It is practically 
If some boy, who is contem 
plating making a set of his own from bed 
springs and old clothesline-wire, will call at 
my house, my generosity will astonish him 

It will be a pleasure to save him the sixty 
seven cents. 











A Literary Eventuality 


CatskiLtL Mountatn Gnome: “Why don’t you go to sleep? You've had 
enough schnaps.” 
Rie Van WINKLE: “Plenty, thanks. I'm waiting for the bedtime story.” 


The Ghost’s Complaint 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Wry must vou meddle, mortal men, with disembodied souls: 
I speak of painful matters. all-too-recent. 
O spiritists, O mediums who seek forbidden goals, 
Your goings-on are flagrantly indecent. 


You're welcome to hypotheses of any shade or tinge; 
We do not mind your funny superstitions; 

But look for retribution when vou ruthlessly infringe 
The liberties of free-died apparitions! 


It’s galling to be harried from a comfortable tomb 
Or cosy haunted house of seven gables, 

To plunk a silly banjo in an atmosphere of gloom, 
To tiltup chairs or teeter-tauter tables. 


A spook of rare intelligence, admitted], sincere, 
I may be gently led, but can’t be driven 

But oh! what foolish questions have bemused my spirit ear! 
And ah! what antic answers I have given! 
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They've made me write a novel on a squeaky ouija board— 


Some nonsense that I hope I have forgotten. 


“How beautiful! how marvelous!” they cried with one accord; 
‘ ; 


And all the time I knew the stuff was rotten. 


I've had my photo taken by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; 
That picture is an awful psychic spasm! 
It’s libelous and scandalous! it made me fairly boil! 


I've lost at least a pound of ectoplasm. 


They snatched me from the party at the Second Spirit Church 
While chatting with a lovely little ghostess 
Your arrogant Society for Psychical Research 


And that was simply horrid to my hostess. 


For Freedom, gallant specters, let our banner be unfurled! 
We'll glide together, every ghost and brother. 
You folks had better regulate your own distracted world 


Before you interfere with any other! 























| 
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HE: 


“Yes, I suppose the sea must be in my blood. You see my grandfather was vice- 
president of a marine insurance company.” 








ve" 






—— 
a 


ef JC ASA es 


“T ran out of gas. I thought perhaps you might have a little you could let 
me have to get to the nearest service station.” 

“No, I ain't got no gas, mister. But the last fellow got stuck out here took 
a bottle of my home brew and got away with it.” 





A Well-known Name showing his white teeth. ‘“‘I’s done shovel 
A MONG the many namesakes of Thomas — ashes an’ wheel bar'ls out of dis heah alley 
+ 4 Jefferson is a colored man who for more _ fo’ de las’ ten yeahs.” 
than ten years has spent his 
time in humble but useful 
employment. He wheels ashes 
and rubbish of all sorts from 
the back doors of the houses 
in a Maryland town and has 
a decided belief in his own 
importance to the welfare of 
his employers. 

One day the head of one 
family went out into his back 
vard and seeing the colored 
man at work over the ash- 
barrel, said, affably: 

“Let’s see, what's your 
name?” 








“Thomas Jeff’son, sah,”’ was 
the reply. 
“Ah!” said the gentleman, 
' “IT think—I am quite sure 
: —I have heard that name 
before.” 





“Yassuh, mos’ likely yo" “Lend me your lip stick, Sally. I want to touch up my 
has heared it,” said the negro, prize rooster’s comb before taking him to the country fair.” 
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Cruelty to Animals 
AMES had been led home by the village 
©“ constable. 
“He was down behind the store shootin’ 
craps, Mrs. Jones,’ the constable explained 
“Tt ain’t lawful an’ it’s likely 
You'd better take him in 


to the mother. 
to lead to jail. 
hand. 

Mrs. Jones, a pious churchwoman, loved 


He's goin’ with a bad crowd 


her Jimmie, but she had a very vague notion 

of crap shooting. 

gently upbraided 
To think 
It’s 

Why, 


don’t you know those little creatures have 


“Jimmie dear,” she 
him, “I'm shocked and grieved. 
that a son of mine should be a criminal! 
Jimmie! Shooting 


terrible, craps 


just as much right to live as you have?” 
Going Half Way 
(THE professor did not as a rule attend 
social functions, but he had come to the 
ball in the hope of obtaining some data for 
a book which he was writing, and now that 
he was there was trying to make himself 
as agreeable as possible. 
* Do vou dance?” he asked a pretty young 
lady to whom he had just been introduced. 
* Yes,” she said, and stood up expectantly. 
*T don't,” he smiled, and sat down. 
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On the Spot 
NEW YORK business man directed on: 
of his clerks to hang out a sign, “ Bo 
wanted.”” Five minutes later a red-headed 
little youngster appeared in the office wit! 
the sign under his arm. 
“Say, mister,” 


— 


he demanded, “did you 
hang dis out?” 

“I did,” was the stern reply. 
you tear it down?” 

Back of his freckles the boy gazed in 
wonder at the man’s stupidity. 


“Why,” he replied, “‘ I’m de boy.” 


“Why did 


Appeal to An Expert 
HE golfer had an excellent opinion of 
himself, and after making a fairly good 
drive, he turned to his caddie. 

“T suppose,” have been 
round the links with worse players than me, 
eh?” 

The caddie took no notice. 

“_ oy, the golfer, loudly. “I 
suppose you've been round the links with 
worse players than me, eh?” 

“T heard vou the first time,’ replied the 
caddie, calmly. “I’m just thinking about 


he said, “‘you 


sald 


* Don't get upand give her your seat, dad; she’s my school teacher.” 














